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A STUDY IN THE FIRST GOSPEL. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER. 

Shee original language of the first Gospel has long been more or 

less in question. The testimony of early antiquity, which is 
quite full, is unanimous in favor of a Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) original ; 
yet there are some special reasons tending to impair the value of that 
testimony. On the other hand, all the early quotations are from the 
Greek, except some made by St. Jerome for the express purpose of 
pointing out the differences between the Aramaic and the Greek. 
With the exception of St. Jerome, none of the earlier writers appear 
to have actually seen the Aramaic Gospel, and St. Jerome himself, 
while he describes the copy ‘used by the Nazarenes,” which he had 
been allowed to examine and to translate, and while he frequently 
speaks positively of a Hebrew original, yet elsewhere says that this is 
uncertain.’ Jt seems not impossible that both he and his predecessors, 


* Read in June 1889. : 

1 De viris illustr. 3. Matthaeus, quiet Levi, ex publicano Apostolus, primus 
in Judaea propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, Evangelium Christi 
Hebraicis literis verbisque composuit, quod quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, 
non satis certum est. Porro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Caesari- 
ensi bibliotheca, quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confecit. Mihi quoque a 
Nazaraeis qui in Beroea urbe.Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas 
fuit. He then goes on to describe some of the differences from the Greek, 
particularly that all its quotations were taken from the Hebrew, and not from 
the LXX. 
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Papias (as quoted by Eusebius),? Irenaeus,* Pantaenus,' Origen,* 
Eusebius,’ and Epiphanius,’ were misled by a spurious or adulterated 
Gospel in use among the Ebionites and Nazarenes of which they had 
heard, but which they had not seen. When St. Jerome did finally 
carefully examine it, he expresses his doubts in the passage just cited. 
Nevertheless, the testimony as a whole constitutes a strong prima 
facie case for an Aramaic original. 

There is a singular distinction between the simple narrative of the 
(xospel and those parts of it which are occupied with the record of 
our Lord’s discourses, in that the quotations in the former part are 
taken from the Hebrew, while those in the other part are from the 
Septuagint. In view of this fact, and of the testimony that it was 
originally written in Aramaic while all citations of it are from the 
Greek, it has been suggested * that the Apostle may have originally 
written in Aramaic an account of our Lord’s teaching with little or 
no connecting narrative; and that afterwards, finding a fuller narra- 
tive required, and the Greek language more fitted to his purpose, he 
determined to enlarge and re-issue the work in Greek. To this end 
he prepared the narrative in Greek, employing one of his disciples to 
translate into the same language what he had already written in 
Aramaic. If this suggestion can be sustained, it will account for 
nearly all the problems connected with the question, and simply as a 
suggestion is entitled to a fair consideration. But it is plain that if 
it have any sound basis there must be some internal evidence in its 
favor. There will be likely to be some differences of diction between 
the two parts, some idiosyncrasies of construction, some favorite 
expressions or modes of expression. If these do not exist, the theory 
must be given up; if they are found to any considerable extent, the 

2 Papias apud Eusebium, h. «. iii. 89 prope fin. Mar@aios uty viv ‘EBpatd: 
Ta Adyia Hpuhvevoe ws Fv Suvards Exactos. 

* Trenaeus, haer. iii.1, Latin; the Greek being given by Eusebius, h.e. v. 8. 

Apud Euseb, h.e. v. 10. 

5 Com. in Mutt. preserved in Euseb. h. e. vi. 25. 

6 Euseb. h.e. iii. 24. With this Alford compares Euseb. ad Marin., Quaest. ii. 

1 Adv. haer. xxxi. (li.) 5. Ed. Colon. 1682, Tom. II. p. 426. 

® This suggestion is substantially made by Godet (Biblical Studies, N. Test. 
I. The Origin of the Four Gospels, pp. 19, 20), but in a somewhat different form. 
He supposes St. Matthew, as above, to have originally written in Aramaic an 
account of the discourses of our Lord, and that one of his coadjutors translated 
this into Greek, and added the narrative. In this form, the difference in the 
quotations is scarcely accounted for. 
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theory will be strongly supported. It is the object of this paper to 
examine whether such differences do or do not exist. 

Before entering on the examination, however, some preliminary 
points need to be considered. - Whether the theory be true or false, 
no sharp and definite line of demarcation between the two parts can 
be looked for. Some of our Lord’s words are in short sentences in 
the course of conversation, and may well be considered as more 
properly forming a part of the narrative than as belonging to the 
record of the discourses. The longer utterances of John the Baptist 
may, some of them at least, have been a part of the original memora- 
bilia of the discourses. The whole work, even on this theory, is 
essentially from the same author, and the Apostle, while adding the 
narrative in Greek, would certainly have examined the translation of 

his own Aramaic work, and would have been likely to supplement it 
here and there with some further recollections; the translator, too, 
on the hypothesis a disciple of the Evangelist, would naturally have 
caught something of his master’s style and mode of expression. Still 
further, there undoubtedly was at the time of writing a sort of oral 
gospel or customary way of instructing new converts both in regard 
to the events of our Lord’s life, and also in the more prominent fea- 
tures of his teaching ; and while this oral teaching had not assumed a 
fixed and rigid form, it was yet naturally characterized by a certain 
degree of uniformity, and even, occasionally, by absolute identity of ex- 
pression, particularly in repeating the more familiar sayings of the 
Master. These facts become abundantly evident in the study of the 
Synoptists, and would have affected both the Evangelist and his trans- 
lator and have led to the use by both of some special phrases common 
in the Christian community, but not distinctive of either of them. In 
view of these circumstances, whatever distinction may exist between 
the two parts can be only a general one, and cannot be expected to be 
by any means sharp and invariable. 

For the purposes of this examination the Gospel may be divided 
into three parts: (1) The discourses of our Lord, although there is. 
a certain fringe, as it were, of the shorter sayings, some of which may 
be considered as more properly belonging to the narrative; (2) The 
narrative proper; (3) The record of the words of others, generally 
short and conversational, and thus connected with the narrative ; but 

also including the sayings of John the Baptist, although the longer of 
these, at least, may well have been incorporated with the original 
record of our Lord’s discourses. This third part, therefore, forms a 
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connecting link between the other two, and while in the main it may 
be properly associated with the narrative, in a few portions is rather 
to be assimilated with the discourses. 

The problem is thus one of considerable complexity, and may best 
be entered upon by an examination of the exact facts in regard to the 
quotatious. Throughout this paper Tischendorf's text of the New 
Testament has been used; and, for the Old Testament, Hahn’s 
Hebrew text and Tischendorf’s Septuagint with Nestle’s Supple- 
ment, and occasionally Field’s Hexapla; both Lagarde’s and Swete’s 
editions of the Septuagint being as yet too incomplete for the purpose. 
If the theory under examination be correct, it would be expected that 
the Evangelist himself, when quoting exactly, would cite the original 
Hebrew, with which he was thoroughly familiar, while the translator 
of the Aramaic part of his work would naturally, when he looked 
out his quotations at all, give them after the Septuagint, the Greek 
version in common use. 

Of the whole number of quotations nine are of no use to us, because 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and the Gospel all exactly agree ; 
twenty-eight others must be set aside for the present, because they 
agree verbally neither with the Hebrew nor the Septuagint. (Yet 
it is to be noted that three in the narrative of this class agree more 
nearly with the Hebrew, and there are none nearer to the Septuagint, 
while one in our Lord’s words (iv. 10), and one in those of John 
the Baptist are nearer the Septuagint, and there are none more 
closely assimilated to the Hebrew.) Of the remaining quotations 
all (five) in the narrative agree with the Hebrew as against the 
Septuagint, while in the record of the discourses all but one (i.e. 
nine) agree exactly with it, and none with the Hebrew. The one 
exception is the short cry upon the cross, “ Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani,” 
which is recorded in the original language, doubtless just as it was 
spoken,’ and just as it was commonly related in Christian instruction. 
The facts in regard to the quotations are then what might have been 
expected on the basis of the theory. 

In estimating the further evidence, the proportion of the parts of 
the Gospel is to be borne in mind. By a count of lines I find that 
the words of our Lord occupy 1012 lines, the words of others 183, 
and the narrative proper 712; or nearly in the ratio of 54: 1: 33. 
Thus the narrative strictly is less than two fifths of the whole; or, 
if we connect with it all the short sentences, whether in the conver- 
sation of our Lord or of, others, it will still be less than half. 
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‘The next point is to examine those words and phrases generally 
pointed out as characteristic of the first Gospel. None of these is 
more marked than the expression BaovAcia tév otpavav, used only by St. 
Matthew, and replaced in the other Evangelists by BaowAcia rod @eod. 
It occurs thirty times in St. Matthew, but never once in the narra- 
tive ; twenty-eight times it is used by our Lord, once by John the 
Baptist. and once by the disciples in a question to their Master. 
Even BacAcia tod Oeot, the common expression in all other parts 
of the N. T., while it is found four times in the record of Christ’s 
teaching, does not occur elsewhere in this Gospel. In fact, the mere 
word Bacueia, so very frequent in the discourses, is found only twice 
(in the phrase evayyéAvov tHs BactAeias) in the whole narrative. The 
difference of usage iu this matter is very marked. 

The distinction between the singular and plural of odpaves generally 
observed in this Gospel, but not elsewhere, has attracted attention ; 
the singular commonly referring to the sky, and the plural to the 
divine abode. In the narrative no such distinction is observed, the 
word occurring in the singular only three times,? and in the plural but 
twice ® (in consecutive verses), and in every instance it admits of 
being understood in either sense. In citing the words of others, the 
singular does not occur, and the plural only twice, in the phrase 
Baoircia tév ovpavav" just mentioned, once in the words of John the 
Baptist, and once in the question of the disciples. In the discourses 
the word occurs seventy-two times, and of these not more than two, 
both of them in the singular,’ can be considered as doubtful in meaning. 
Setting these two aside, the singular is used for the abode of God 
ten times,” for the sky ten times™; the plural is once used in the 
proverbial expression “ from one end of heaven to the other,” and in 
the phrase “the powers of the heavens,” i.e. the heavenly bodies,” 
and excepting these, forty-eight times,’* always for the divine dwelling 
9 xiv. 19; xvi. 1; xxviii. 2. 

iii, 16, 17. 

2; xviii. 1. 

12 vj. 10; xxviii. 18. 

18 y, 34; vi. 20; xi. 28,25; xviii. 18,18; xix. 21; xxi. 25; xxii. 30; xxiii. 22. 
14y,18; vi. 26; viii. 20; xiii. 32; xvi. 2,5; xxiv. 29, 30,30; xxvi. 64. 

15 xxiv. 29, 31. 
16 jv. 17; v. 3, 10, 12, 16, 19, 19, 20, 45; vi. 1, 9; vii. 11, 21, 215 viii. 11; x. 7, 
32, 33; xi. 11, 12; xii. 50; xiii. 11, 24, 31, 33, 44, 45, 47, 52; xvi. 17, 19,19, 
19; xviii. 3,4, 10, 10, 14, 19, 23; xix. 12, 14, 23; xx. 1; xxii, 2; xxiii. 13; 
xxiv. 36; xxv.°l. 
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place. Whatever, therefore, there may be characteristic in this 
usage is confined to the discourses. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the word odpdvws is found seven times in the dis- 
courses,” and does not occur at all in any other part of the Gospel. 

The expressions vios rod @eod, vids rot Aaveid, vids rot dvOpwrrov of 
course occur very frequently, but with this distinction: none of them 
ure ever used in the narrative except vids rot Aaveid once in the 
genealogy, which is not relevant; the name by which the Evangelist 
himself refers to his Master is, I think invariably, his proper name, 
6 "Inoois. The expression vids rod Aaveid, almost confined to this 
Gospel — being used only on one occasion (twice) by each of the 
other Synoptists — is always in citing the words of others (eight 
times). So also vids rot @eod is used nine times in recording the 
words of others, never either in the narrative or in the discourses. 
On the other hand vids rot dvOpdémov is used some thirty times, and 
always in: the discourses of our Lord. Yet no stress can be laid on 
this distinction because it is called for in other ways; vids rod dyOpurou 
occurring in all some eighty-six timesin the N. T., is used only by our 
Lord of himself, with three exceptions, once in the vision of the 
martyr Stephen (Acts vii. 56), and twice in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. Nevertheless it is noticeable that none of these expres- 
sions are used, even in parallel places, by the other Synoptists with 
the same frequency as by St. Matthew. 

The phrases va —, —, tore are characteristic of the 
first Gospel. ‘They do not occur elsewhere, and are found in St. 
Matthew eleven times, but always in thenarrative. In the discourses 
there is frequent enough reference to the fulfilment of Scripture, but 
it is always couched in other terms. ‘This form was an idiosyncrasy 
of the writer, and does not appear elsewhere than in the narrative. 
In the same way €pp€On or 76 pe, in citing prophecy, is found only in 
this Gospel. It is used once by John the Baptist (6 pndeis, iii. 3), once 


-by our Lord (xxiv. 15), but ten times in the narrative. This is the 


more noticeable, because it is used a number of times (seven) in the 
discourses in citing simple statements of Scripture, but in reference to 
prophecy only as just stated. Yet certainly prophecies are cited 
often enough in the discourses in other terms. As might be expected 
from what has just been said, the phrase rAypotv ro pybé is found 
only in the narrative— eleven times. : 


Ny, 48; vi. 14, 26, 32; xv.13; xviii. 35; xxiii. 9. 
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‘The phrase cvvréAea tov aidvos is peculiar to this Gospel, though 
our. t. aidvwy occurs once in Heb. ix. 26. It occurs four times in 
the discourses, once (xxiv. 3) in a question of the disciples, never in 
the narrative. On the other hand, xar’ dvap is used five times in the 
narrative, once in a message to Pilate from his wife (really a part of 
the narrative). .ud never in the discourses. In fact the noun dévap 
itself occurs else in the N. T. 

The use of odddpa without an adjective is a noted peculiarity of 
the first Gospel, being found elsewhere in the N. T. only once, in 
Acts vi. 7; indeed, this adverb occurs at all but four times outside of 
this Gospel. Within it, and without an adjective, it is found once in 
the discourses (xviii. 31), and five times in the narrative, but not else- 
where. The phrase xai éyévero ére is found only in the narrative — 
five times. With a different order of words the same phrase occurs 
three times in the third Gospel, but never elsewhere in the form used 
here in the narrative. ‘The peculiar expression ovpBovdAuv AapBavew 
occurs five times in the narrative, never elsewhere. In two instances 
St. Mark substitutes for it ovpBovAcoy roetv. The construction by 
which idov is made to follow the Gen. abs. is repeated ten times in 
the narrative, and not feund elsewhere; while «ai idov, a favorite form 
in the writings of St. Luke but not found in the other Gospels, occurs 
four times in the discourses and twenty-five times in the narrative, 
and only once in the words of others (xxviii. 7), those of the angel 
at the sepulchre. In the discourses the name of the holy city is twice 
“IepoodAvpa, twice (xxiii. 37, in the voc.) ‘IepoveaAnp, both of which 
forms (with a marked preference for the latter) occur also in the 
writings of St. Luke, while the second and fourth Gospels always 
use the former. In St. Matthew's narrative it is always (nine 
times) the Greek form.” The use of the Imperative with the adverb 
following has been instanced as a peculiarity of this Gospel, but 
cannot here be spoken of, because, naturally, the Imperative does not 
occur in the narrative at all. It may, however, as well be mentioned 
that this usage is followed in five instances in recording the words of 
others, with none of the opposite order; while in the discourses there 
are twenty instances of it, with three of the opposite order. The 
Hebraistic use of &urpoobev as a preposition with the Genitive is not 
found in recording the words of others, and is far more frequent in 
the discourses (fourteen times) than in the narrative (four times) ; 
ériow, used in the same way, does not occur at all in the narrative, is 
found once in the words of John the Baptist (iii. 11), and four times 
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aa in the discourses. So, also, the Hebraistic use of zpoocwmov is not 
found in the narrative, occurs once in the words of others, and three 
times in the discourses. These three words put together show a more 
Hebraistic tinge in the discourses than in the narrative. The same 
may be said of the pleonastic use of yxefp and oroua in the phrases 
| “by the hand,” “by the mouth of.” They occur only in the dis- 
courses: xe(p twice, and ordva three times, together five times. The 
use of idtos — own, instead of the Genitive of the pronoun, is also 
found only in the discourses, three times. 

So far as we have yet gone, and I have now examined all the more 
commonly noted peculiarities in the diction of St. Matthew, there 


' seem to be decided indications of different hands in the different parts 
i of the Gospel. They are, perhaps, not enough to be decisive, and 
( yet they lend so much support to the theory in question, that in order 


i to set it aside we must suppose the account of the discourses to be a 
q far more literal report of the words actually used than we have any 
: reason to suppose, or than the parallel reports in the other Synoptists 
would lead us to infer. 

: The question of vocabulary may now be taken up. To test this, 
i three lists have been prepared, all of them of words occurring in this 
Gospel not less than three times. Words used only once or twice 


| * may be merely accidental, and, although this may occasionally be 
) true also of those used oftener, yet, on the whole, they may be con- 
j sidered characteristic in proportion to the frequency of their use. 
[ The first list is a short one, of words peculiar in the N.T. to this 
Gospel. 
Discourses. Narrative. | Words of others. 
eEwrepos 3 

€raipos 3 — 

KovoTwoia 2 1 

padaxia. — 3 

* perouxeoia 4" 

ovvaipw 3 

TaAavTov 161 


18 Used by the disciples in reference to the parable they had just heard. 
19 Not significant, as occurring only in the genealogy. 

2) This does occur once in a parallel passage in the third Gospel. 

21In two different connections. . 
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The result is, that of these nine words, peculiar to this Gospel and 
occurring three or more times each, none are common to the narrative 
and the discourses. 

The second list is of words common to this with one only of the 
other Gospels, whether used elsewhere or not. It is also limited, in 
the same way, to words occurring not less than three times in this 
Gospel, and for the sake of completeness every word is given which 
comes under this description, though a few of them have little or no 
significance. 


Discourses. Narrative. Words of others. Other Gospel. Elsewhere. 
voxos 4 _ 1 Mk. 2 3 (Epist.) | 
dudorepor Lk. 6 5 
droOnky Lk. 3 
“adopitw Lk. 1 
Bpvypos Lk. 1 
dopioow Lk. 1 
Lk. 3 (Acts) 
Lk. 3 4 
Lk. 4 
Lk. 1 
Lk. 4 6 

1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
5 
1 
5 


4 


Lk. 1 (Acts) 
Lk. 52 (chief) 
Lk. 14 
Lk. 15 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Lk. 
Mk. 
Mk. 
Lk.2 10 

Mk.2 (Lk.1)™ 9 
Lk.2 8 
Mk.5 (Acts) 
Lk. 1 (Aets) 
Mk.5 — 


18 (Acts) 
1 (Acts) 
5 


3 
4 
5. 
6 
2 
6 
4 
3 
1 
6 
5 
1 
7 
3 
12 
3 
7 


* John the Baptist. 
2 


vopitw 
| mapoduriKés 
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Discourses. Narrative. Words of others. Other Gospel. Elsewhere. 
mpovéxw 5 17 Lk. 4 13 
mvAn 4 — — Lk. 1 4 (Acts 3) 
pirrw 3 Lk. 2 3 (Acts) 
campos 5 — — Lk. 2 1 (Eph.) 
oxavdadov 5 Lk. 1 9 
ovAéyw 7 _ — 
oupduvéw 3 — Lk. 1 2 (Acts) 
7a tmdpyovra Lk. 8 3 
7 — Lk. 2. 5 
dupdw 5 Ino. 6 5 
(intrans.) 3 — Jno. 3 10 


Notes. 

22 In quotation ; but the Septuagint has dAryoords. 

3 In quotation. 

* This word is given (although found once in the third Gospel) partly because 
it occurs so often, and partly because its construction with eis or év is very rare 
in the Gospels and elsewhere, and in Matthew occurs only in the disconrses — 
eleven times. 


Quoting from the discourse. 


A few of these words are of no significance, but there are only one 
or two which give doubtful indications; as far as they go, they indi- 
cate a different selection of vocabulary in the narrative and in the 
discourses. The indication may not be very strong, but it is in this 
direction, and there are enough of them to make the indication of 
some value. 

The third list is of a different kind, and takes up the matter from 
a different point of view. It is a list of all the words, except a few 
omitted for obvious reasons, which are common and occur in this 
Gospel each fifteen times or more. Prepositions, pronouns, relatives, 
proper names, the article, and the more common particles and con- 
junctions are not included. Simply the number in each part of this 
Gospel is given, the use of them elsewhere being sufficiently familiar. 
Column I. is. the total number of occurrences in this Gospel, II. the 
number in the discourses, III. in the narrative, and 1V. in the words 
of others. 
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24 
60 
37 
29 


36 
125 
34 
18 
52 
19 

22 


23 «6 
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I. 
170 
60 
36 
27 
28 
18 
42 
29 
108 
15 
27 


72 


39 
43 
17 
42 
49 
16 
61 
41 
19 


25 
20 


89 114 


6 
12 
4 
18 


11 


lv. 
17 


4 
-2 


1 


10% 2 


35 
10 


12 


6. 


14 
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4 axovw 31 | dls 39 15 6 
adda eloépxopar 27 «8 «#1 
1 dAXos 15 éxBddw 17 
83. 2” | 14 — 
1 114 8 eépxopar 23 | 
17 14 17 
1 17, 1 | 61 = 
| 11 40 5 
7 «6 | ebpioxw 20 
1 6 | mm 46 M12 
20 12 4 dus 27 «9 
: 23 «22 Ml | 338 
47 34 9 4 | 29 5 
34.26 5 | 80. 5 
1 Oeparevw 8 11 
1 22 11 7 4 | Bod 21 36 
18 13 4 16 17 
1 yervaw™ 9 9 
1 yivopat 69 43 25 17 7 
19 13 6 18 — 
Ypapparers 24 13 10 17 $17 — 
1 27° «11 17 — 
pev....d€ 18 17 — 
| 57 388 1 2% 8 15 
1 Sixacos 19 16 1 55 35 20 
30 28 15 2% 10 
47. 290 107 175 
1 dvo* 31 21 8 
1 58 45 — 
éavrod 27 18 { 19 10 
a 60 42 2 27 18 
1 <Bov ) { 58 20 34 21 12 
1 | 24 16 1 26 16 
| cipi (248 169 27 25 14 
1 » (fature) 49 44 — 22 15 
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drrws 17. 9 7 1 | movnpds 26 26 — — 
6pos 16 7 9 — | mopetoua 26 14 7 5 
16 15 1 — | 50 8 42 — 
orav 19 18 — 1 | mpocdépw 1 4 10 1 
dre 143 107 22 14 | mpopyrys 38 20 13” 5 
27 23 — | aparos-ov 24 20 2 2 
obdeis 19 11 6 2 | owelpw 17 146 — 1 
obv 55 43 2 10 | owdyw 24 13 10 1 
obpavds 84 77 5 2 | 18 
4 ovTw-s 30 26 1 3 | capa 14611 5 — 
q 22 17 4 1 | rékvoy 
dxAos 49° «1 «460 2 | tore 89 81 58 — 
maudiov 18 5 6 7 | tupdds 1 8 — 
15 8 7 — | vids* 
mrapaBoAn** trdyw 20 19 — 1 
mrapadidwpt 32. 22 38 | 15 #145 — 
16 4 9 8) 16 4 10 2 
was 129 84 384 11 | 
marip 63 58 3 | doBéoma 224 
17 11 8 | xeip, #9 11 4 
16 6 10%— 5528 
19 10 7 2 | Wy 16 14 17 1 
a mrovew 85 67 7 11 | de 17 11 — 6 
a 24 12 12 — | dpa 91-18 7.1 
4 mois 58 25 2 3 | és 87 26 9 2 
Nores.: 
Wi 26 One a quotation from the Septuagint. 
2? Quotation from the Septuagint. ae 


a % Omitted for obvious reasons. 

Already treated. 

® Occurs 45 times, but 41 of these are in the genealogy. 

81 With uf, od, or Tus, 20, 15, 2 and 3. 

82 Chiefly the third person éori. 

83 All but one of these are in connection with the citation of prophecies. 
3* Both quotations from the Septuagint. 

85 Two of these are quotations from the Septuagint. 

86 Only in the application of prophecies. 

87 Mostly in the citation of prophecies. 


The examination of this list seems to me decidedly confirmatory of 
the hypothesis under examination. Of course, many of the words are 
in such common use that we should expect to find them often in 
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almost any writer, and a slight difference in the frequency of their 
use has no significance. Several others are more appropriate to nar- 
rative or to discourse, as the case may be, and their greater use in 
the part to which they properly belong has no meaning. But after 
all such subtractions there remains a considerable residue, and this 
residue can hardly be considered otherwise than characteristic. 

The word 6xAos, e.g., we should expect to find much more frequent 
in the narrative; but, considering how much more space is occupied 
by the discourses, and how large a part of them is in the form of 
narrative, we are surprised to find the usage in the proportion of 46 
to 1. Such words as dyaGds, xadds, Sixatos, and zovypés might seem 
suitable enough in either part, yet only Séxatos occurs in the narrative at 
all, and that but once, and only dékacos and xaAds, each twice, in the words 
of others; while together they are found 75 times in the discourses. 
We might expect dv@pwros more frequently in our Lord's teachings, 
on account of the phrase vids rod dvOpwrov, but it is remarkable that 
it should occur only 8 times in the narrative to 114 in the discourses, 
while dvyp is found 5 times in the narrative to 3 in the discourses. 
There seems no special reason why diwpe with its. compounds dzo- 
and aapo- should be much more common in one part than in the 
other; yet the proportion is 77 in the discourses to 17 in the narra- 
tive. ‘The same thing may be said of Bdéddw and &BddAdw, 43 times 
to 9. In the same way dodAos is found 28 times in the discourses to 
once only in the narrative, and dvvayza, 17 times to once. The use or 
non-use of the verb eié is marked in the different parts, as is seen in 
the table; it need only be remarked here that the future, occurring 
44 times in the discourses, is never used in the narrative. ‘The simple 
épxonar and its compounds éis- and é§-€pxoua: are much more frequent 
in the discourses, and to these should be added zapépyopat, found only 
in the discourses (9 times) ; but zpoaépxoyat occurs five times as often 
in the narrative (42 times; discourses, 8). The nouns xapdia and 
kapos are each used 17 times in the discourses, and do not occur at 
all in the narrative, though the latter is found twice in the words of | 
the Baptist ; otpavds is used 77 times in the discourses, and only 5 in 
the narrative ; yvyn 14 times in the former, and only once, in a quota- 
tion, in the latter. The verbs éxw, wotéw, and tardéyw show a similar 
difference of usage ; the Jast, especially, being used 19 times in the 
discourses, and not at all in the narrative. The proportion of the 
adjective mparos, with its adverb mparov, in the two parts is 20 to 2, 
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while was is 84 to 34, and dos 15 tol. The verbs of speaking, elzov, 
Aadéw, A€yw, and @yyi, are, as might be expected, about twice as fre- 
quent in the narrative — 314 times to 158 in the discourses; but épo 
is found 17 times in the discourses, and, outside of the formula for 
the citation of prophecies, occurs only once in the narrative. Of the 
various words of request or prayer, none occur in repeating the words 
of others; elsewhere, airéw is the most common, being found 15 times, 
but two thirds of these are in the discourses; ériOvpéw and ddopac 
occur only in that part, the former twice, the latter once; épwrdw is 
used twice in each part, but in the discourses in both cases in the 
classical sense of question, in the narrative in both cases in the N. T. 
sense of ask. 

There is another class of words which, as indicating habits of gram- 
matical construction, are more important than as mere parts of the 
vocabulary. Nearly all of these are marked by their frequency in 
the discourses and their infrequency in the narrative. A few only 
are of opposite usage, as ¢vOéws, twice as often in the narrative; and 
iSov, 36 times in the narrative to 21 in the discourses. On the other 
hand, the adversative formula pev nee 3€ is 17 times in the dis- 
courses, but once in the narrative; the particles dv and édv are much 
confused with one another in the vr. lect., but there is no need, for 
this purpose, of separating them; together they are found 78 times 
in the discourses, and only ay once in the narrative ; dAAq, in the same 
way, is 34 times in the former, once in the latter; the proportion of 
the characteristic éws is 27 to 9; drav is in the discourses only, 18 
times; ore is found in them five times as often as in the narrative; 
ovv, so frequent in the narrative of the fourth Gospel, is here 43 times 
in the discourses to twice in the narrative ; the negative ovSé occurs 
23 times in the former to 4 in the latter, and of these 4 two are in 
quotations ; otrw -s, 26 to 1, dde, 11 to 0; ds, 26t0 9. The particle 
rére is found 89 times in this Gospel ; none of these occur in reporting 
the words of others, about two thirds of them (58) are in the narra- 
tive, leaving only about one third (31) for the discourses, which 
oecupy so much the larger space. 

A careful examination of this table impresses one with a difference 
both in the habitual vocabulary and in the habitual grammatical form 
of expression in the two parts. 

To this should be added, for completeness, a further list of words 
not occurring so many as 15 times in this Gospel, yet having in them 
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something characteristic. ‘The columns are the same as in the last 
table. 


— 


ae 


I IL MI. 
ayaraw 7 7 — —| pa&ddrov 9 8 1 
pndé 11 ll — 
dpxopar 12 3 9 vopos 8 7 — 
Bpvypos® 6 6 — 7 — 
8 1 2 | olkos*? 9 1 
d€xopat 9 9 — dpvio 13 12 #1 
vos 14 11 3% Gpows 
éxetBev 1 11 {| 8 8 
18 10 1 
xabite 8 ja £ = 
Koo 9 8 1 2448 7 — 
kpivww 4 4 — —| 8 8 — 
kpiots- 19 12 10 2 — | aids 1413 — 
| {| 3 38 — —| 14 10 1 
Aiav 4 4 — 

Notes. 


Cf. ywéonw, 19, 13, 6, 0. 

89 Elsewhere only once in Luke. 

4° In recounting what had just been said. 

41 In quotations only. 

*2 Cf. oixia, 26, 16, 9, 1. 

To this list may be added dvaywpéw, though scarcely a common 
word in the N.T. It occurs once each in Mark and John, and twice 
in Acts. In Matthew it is found nine times in the narrative, once in 
_ the discourses, and not elsewhere. 

This table needs no comment; its indications are the same as those 
of all that has gone before, and with this the examination may be 
brought to a close. It has appeared, I think, that the discourses 
show a writer more familiar with Greek construction than the writer 
of the narrative. The almost exclusive use, in the former, of the par- 
ticles wév ..... dAAG, édv and ay, odv, ovdé, etc., emphasizes this 
fact, and along with this goes the substitution of such forms as otpd- 
veos for év rots ovpavois, etc.; while, at the same time, the similar use 
of Hebraistic expressions is to a certain extent an indication of a 
translator from the Aramaic. On the other hand, the constant em- - 
ployment of such unclassical forms as o¢éépa without an adjective, 
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kai Sov, and i8ov following the Gen. abs., the Old Testament phrase xai 
éyévero Gre, and many more in the narrative, and the excessive use of 
the particle rére, show a writer less accustomed to express himself in 
Greek. 

Nevertheless, in all this there is nothing to show a real diversity of 
authorship, and the evidence would be suspicious if there were. St. 
Matthew’s essential authorship of the book as a whole is abundantly 
witnessed to by the earliest antiquity, and necessarily results from 
the evident unity of purpose throughout, and from the close connection 
between the narrative and much of the discourses. Yet the book 
presents some curious phenomena, looking to some sort of difference 
between its different parts. It has been already noted that all the 
ancient writers testify to an Aramaic original, while all their quota- 
tions are from the Greek. There is a singular grouping together of 
_ discourses and parables which are separated and given at other points 
in the narrative by the other Synoptists. The explanation commonly 
given for this is simply that such was the design of the writer ; but, 
while this may be enough, a more satisfactory reason is given by the 
hypothesis we are considering. If the discourses were first published 
by themselves, they would naturally have been left toa great extent 
en bloc when the narrative was added. There is a marked difference 
in the vocabulary of the two parts; and, although inferences from mere 
details of vocabulary are notoriously precarious, yet when these details 
accumulate, as here, to large numbers, and especially when they point 
to the same conclusion with other indications, they have weight. 
Still further, they here include a difference in grammatical forms and 
in favorite phrases. The difference in the method of quotation — the 
discourses citing from the LXX, the narrative from the Hebrew — 
was our starting point. 

The hypothesis which meets all these points, and the only one 
satisfactorily accounting for them all, is that St. Matthew originally 
wrote only the account of our Lord’s discourses, in Aramaic; and sub- 
sequently caused this to be translated into Greek, himself adding the 
narrative in the same language. The hypothesis is not improbable 
in itself, and seems to me confirmed by the examination now made. 
I therefore accept it as a satisfactory solution of the puzzling enigmas 
in regard to this Gospel, both in the re of antiquity and in its 
internal structure. 
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EVIL SPIRITS IN THE BIBLE“ 
BY PROF. C. H. TOY. 


NE of the most curious phenomena of history is the part which 
the belief in hostile or evil supernatural beings has played in 
man’s moral-religious development. This belief exists, so far as we 
know, wherever man is found; and the creeds of various communities 
in different parts of the world on this point, along with many dif- 
ferences of detail, show remarkable similarities among themselves. 
The special form of the Hebrew belief is interesting not only from 
the point of view of ancient sociology, but also from the fact that it 
has so largely colored our own civilization. 

It is not easy to give a full history of the old Hebrew scheme of 
evil spirits. Many popular beliefs must have perished beyond 
recovery. We have not in the Old Testament a book which in its 
present form is earlier than the eighth century. It is probable that 
all the Old Testament material has undergone a revision at the hands 
of men who either had it at heart to suppress what they thought 
degrading beliefs, or else were so much absorbed in higher religious 
ideas that they willingly ignored and omitted all that did not illus- 
trate Israel’s true faith. Here and there only an anecdote, a casual 
remark, an isolated law, gives us a glimpse into the old life of the 
people. Even in comparatively late times the notices are so brief 
and rare that they leave many gaps in the history of religious develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, by no means an exhaustive account of the 
subject that one can undertake to give, though one may hope to trace 
with tolerable clearness the general lines of advance. 

In the first place we may ask whether the Old Testament contains 
traces of the ancient belief in hurtful spirits, and whether their 
injurious power, if they were a part of the popular faith, was only 
physical, or both physical and moral. The question must be answered 
in the negative so far as the injurious quality is concerned. There 
are signs, indeed, of a survival of the old Shamanistic creed ; certain 
extra-human beings are mentioned as in general outside of or hostile 
to the religion of Israel; but they are denounced as rivals of Yahwe, 
or they are spoken of as uncanny and undesirable. No physically 

— in December 1889. 
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or morally hurtful influence is ascribed to them, and no defence against 
them prescribed. Thus, the Sa‘7r appears (Lev. xvii. 7) as a demon, 
apparently of the wilderness, which the Israelites were inclined to 
worship with sacrifices. Such a cult is ascribed by the Chronicler 
(2 Chroa. xi. 15) to Jeroboam I, but as the Book of Kings says 
nothing of it, this notice is perhaps to be treated as a legendary addi- 
tion to the earlier narrative. The origin of the name Sar is doubt- 
ful. It is elsewhere (Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14) used of a wilderness 
animal, which, it is said, shall cry and dance in the ruins of Babylon; 
and occurs in the Pentateuch (Gen. xxxvii. 31; Lev. iv. 245; xvi. 
5, 9 al.; Num. vii. 16 al.), in Ezekiel (xliii. 22 al.), and in Daniel 
(viii. 21) in the sense of * he-goat.” It seems, then, to bea goat-like, 
satyr-like being which was propitiated or invoked by offerings. 
Beyond this nothing is said in the Old Testament; none of its quali- 
ties, physical or ethical, are mentioned. 

Still more enigmatical is the Azazel of Leviticus (xvi. 8, 10, 26), 
standing isolated, as. he does, in a single ritual, and that the most 
impressive of the Jewish religion. Bearing the sins of the nation on 
his head, the goat chosen by lot for this service is led into the wilder- 
ness and there abandoned, presumably falling into the hands of 
Azazel, who must be considered as representing the domain of sin. 
He occupies.a very different position from that of the Sa7r; he is not 
an object of worship, no sacrifice is presented to him, his name is not 
invoked, and he does not appear on the scene. Mysteriously hidden 
in the wilderness, he receives the national sin of the year, and bears 
it away out of the sphere of the national life. He is treated in Leviti- 
cus as a familiar figure, but of his origin and character nothing is said. 
The name (51x13) is obscure,’ and no satisfactory account of it has 
heen offered. Azazel has been identified with Satan, but this view is 
opposed to what is elsewhere in the Old Testament (especially Job) 
said of Satan, who is represented as one of the Elohim beings; and 
there is no obvious reason why he should here be called by a different 


~ name.? True, in the book of Enoch (viii. 1; ix. 6; x. 4-8) he is 


1 The explanation of 51833 as standing for “the remover” (from >33), 
is simple and grammatically sound ; but it is only a conjecture, having no docu- 
mentary support. A derivation from the Persian Daeva name, Azi (Spiegel, 
Eranische Alterthumskunde 1.135), does not seem possible. 

2 Lev. xvi. is later than Job i. and Zech. iii., and its author, one would suppose, 
must have been acquainted with these passages. 
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introduced as the prime corrupter of men, and is put into darkness to 
be afterwards, on the great day of judgment, cast into the fire. But 
this is merely a fancy of later times, and proves nothing for the Old 
Testament.* Yet Azazel occupies so bigh a position in Leviticus that 
one is inclined to suppose that he was regarded as a chief of the king- 
dom of evil. In that case he must have come to the Jews by a dif- 
ferent path from that of Satan. We might suspect a Persian origin, 
though of this there is no evidence beyond the fact that Lev. xvi. 
assumes the existence of the two opposed realms of good and evil, and 
that Azazel stands for the latter. The transference of sin from the 
one realm to the other is represented by what seems to be a primitive 
bit of symbolism. 

The Lilith of Isa. xxxiv. 14 appears to be a wild animal, and not a 
demon ; it occurs in a list of animals, and does not seem to be in any 
way distinguished from the others. Still, as the name in Babylon and 
the later Judaism (in. the Talmud) denoted a female demon (not unlike 
the Persian Drujas and Pairikas), it is possible that this use existed in 
Old Testament times. The /ilith would then have to be considered 
as a remnant of the old Shamanism or spiritism, a true creation of 
popular fancy. There is no evidence that it ever had more religious 
significance than attaches to such figures in all nations. It would be 
feared and propitiated by the people, but it did not enter into the 
substance of the developed Old Testament religion.’ It is sufficient 
to mention the Asmodaeus of Tobit, a loan from the Persians (Aeshma 


® The book of Enoch shows great fecundity in the elaboration and organization 
of angels and demons. 

* Compare the Iroquois ceremony of the white dog, which at the annaal feast 
was laden with the confessions of the people, and then burned (Garrick Mallery, 
in Popular Science Monthly, Nov. 1889, p. 73). Both dog and goat seem to have 
been originally conceived of as actually charged with the national sin. Since the 
goat acts as a subject of Azazel, it may be that the latter was a goat-demon. 
Compare, however, the Arabian deities Uzzai and Aziz ; from the same stem Azazel 
might come by formative addition of > (in spite of the long final vowel), the & 
being a mere vowel-letter. He might then be regarded as an old Hebrew figure, . 
the chief of the wilderness demons, elevated through the influence of Persian ideas 
to the nosition of representative of the kingdom of evil. On Uzza comp. Well- 
hausen, Reste avabischen Heidentumes, p. 32. 

5On the Babylonian lilit, see Fr. Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens 
(Paris, 1874), and the German translation of the same work; and on the later 
Jewish conception, Weber, Lehren des Talmud, p. 246. On the relation between 
demons and animals, see W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 118 ff. 
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daeva), but, so far as we know, of small religious importance. He 
does not appear in Enoch.® 

Of all these it is to be noted that they are not mentioned in any 
book earlier than the Babylonian Exile. This fact may be without 
significance; their omission may be simply an accident. Perhaps, 
however, we are to see here a result of Babylonian and Persian 
influence. The prominence of evil spirits in the religious systems of 
these peoples may have colored the thought of the Jewish exiles, 
led them to adopt, perhaps in modified form, figures from the popular 
mythologies of their neighbors. 

There seems to be no evidence that foreign deities are ever regarded 
as demons in the Old Testament. In early times (Jephthah, Judges 
xi. 24, and David, 1 Sam. xxvi. 19) such deities were treated as real 
and powerful divine beings. Elijah may have spoken ironically of . 
Baal’s godship, but he did not represent him as an evil spirit. ‘The 
quarrel of the prophets with foreign divinities was that they were not 
Israelitish, that they seduced the people from their own God, and 
that their worship often involved immoralities. In the course of 
time (from the latter part of the Exile on) they were held up to 
ridicule by advanced Israelitish thinkers as impotent, or as nothings 
(Isa. xliv. 9-19; Ps. cxv. 4-8). The expression “ worthless thing” 
(elil) for “idol” is found as early as Isaiah (Isa. ii. 8), and as late as 
Chronicles and Psalms (1 Chron. xvi. 26; Ps. xcvi. 5). There is one 
term (shed) which has been supposed to involve an identifying in the 
Old Testament of non-Israelitish deities with evil spirits. This term 
occurs twice (Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps. cvi. 37), and is rendered in the 
King James version “devil,” and in the Revised version “demon,” 


doubtless after the Septuagint (Saiudvov), the Syriac (Isha), and the 
Latin Vulgate (daemonium) ; but none of these ancient versions can 
be taken as authority for such aterm. In the passage in Deuteron- 
omy shedim is parallel with “gods,” and in the Psalm-passage with 
“idols”. (a>), that is, it apparently represents divine beings of the 
ordinary sort. Nor does the Assyrian use of the term favor any 
other sense. The Assyrian shidu is the expression for the bull-deity, 
which, while perhaps not equal in rank to the chief gods, is never- 
theless distinguished from spirits aud demons.’ Nor can the some- 
®In the Talmud he is the head of the shedim (Weber, Lehren des Talmud, 
. 245). 
r U aad gods are termed demons in Baruch iv, 7 and 1 Cor, x. 20, 21, and in 
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what obscure passage (Isa. xxiv. 21-23) be regarded as referring to 
demonic powers. The “host of the height in the height,” here con- 
trasted with the “kings of the earth on the earth,” seem to be the 
deities that are held to dwell in and control the heavenly bodies, 
apparently a reference to the Babylonian astral divinities conceived 
of as hostile to the God of Israel. Yahwe, says the prophet, to show 
his power over these foreign gods, will confound the moon, and put 
the sun to shame. It is only another form of the exclamation in 
Exodus xv. 11, “ Whois like unto thee, O Yahwe, among the gods?” 
Magic and soothsaying do not necessarily involve dealing with 
evil or hurtful spirits. ‘The Ob-masters of Endor, of Isaiah viii. 19, 
Leviticus xix. 31, etc., the conjurers and necromancers, summoned 
the spirits of the dead to answer the questions of the living; but these 
were not thought of as morally bad, as ill-natured or malevolent. 
They were simply beings endowed with more than human knowledge, 
who might be appealed to for guidance. It might thus seem that the 
belief in malevolent demons did not form a prominent or influential 
element in the old Israelitish religion, but this would be a hasty con- 
clusion. We should naturally suppose that the primitive spiritistic 
- faith would survive in the life of the people. Though it has vanished 
from the Old Testament literature under the power of higher thought, 
it may reappear, transformed, assimilated by the higher life, and re- 
organized. Whether this last is the case, we shall presently inquire. . 
We may first turn to the realm of the Elohim-beings, the “sons of 
the Elohim,” the “messengers” of Elohim or of Yahwe, and ask 
whether malevolent beings are to be found in their ranks. Without. 
undertaking here to go into an examination of their origin, it will be 
sufficient to recognize them, as they everywhere appear in the Old 
Testament, as servants, messengers, ministers of the God of Israel, 
endowed with superhuman powers, but acting always under Yahwe’s 
control, and only in accordance with his will and command. __ S 
We may distinguish two stadia in the functions of the angels. In. 
the first, they are simply executors of the divine will, whether for. 
good or for evil, for blessing or for cursing; in the second, they are: 


the Talmud shedim are demons. The Septuagint dasdnov, in Deut. xxxii. 175 
Isa. Ixv. 11; Ps. xcvi. 5 and evi. 37, is probably used in the more general sense: 
of “divinity,” or ‘bad or hostile divinity ” ; whence the later employment of the 
term for “ evil spirit” would easily come. It would seem that in the'first century ° 
of our era it was used in both senses, 
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in great measure removed from the sphere of individual human life, 
acting almost exclusively as world-functionaries, directing the affairs 
of nations, or moving in celestial places. To the first stadium belongs 
the representation of the whole of the Old Testament, except the 
book of Daniel.* Angels are here sometimes ministers of punishment 
and evil, inflicting plagues (2 Sam. xxiv.; 1 Chron. xxi.; 2 Kings 
xix. 35), and pursuing the enemies of the chosen people (Ps. xxxv. 
5, 6; Ixxviii. 49). But they are not represented as being themselves 
actuated by animosity ; they simply carry out the commands of Yah- 
we, from whom proceed all things, good and evil. 

T have included “ the sons of the Elohim (or Elim) ” above, in the 
same category with the “ messengers” or “angels.” But, though the 
two classes of beings may both be designated as belonging particularly 
to the Elohim sphere, the usage of the Old Testament makes a dif- 
ference between them. While the term mal’ak describes those super- 
human intelligences who act as agents or representatives of God in 
his control of affairs, the “sons of God” are mentioned in other con- 
nections, not so much as ministers, but rather as members of the 
divine court, attendants on God, yet in a sort independent. The 
infrequency with which they are introduced points to something pecu- 
liar in the conception of them. ‘The title occurs in only three books. 
In Gen. vi. 2, 4, they descend to earth and form marriage alliances 
with the daughters of men. The curtness of the narrative here leaves 
many obscurities ; but the “sons of Elohim” act without reference to 
the supreme God; they are, in fact, themselves gods, and their inter- 
marriages with women are here mentioned, apparently, to account for 


8 The word mal’ak in the sense of “angel” is not of frequent occurrence in the 
Old Testament; it is found 113. times, and the occurrences are unequally dis- 
tributed among the various books, as follows: Genesis, 15; Exodus, 6 ; Numbers, 
11 (of which 10 are in the story of Balaam) ; Judges, 22 (all but 3 in the stories 
of Gideon and Samson); 1 Samuel, 1 (in the mouth of the Philistine Achish) ; 
2 Samuel, 7 (4 in the story of the plague, 2 by the wise woman of Tekoa, 1 by Me- 
phibosheth) ; 1 Kings, 3 (1by the old prophet of Bethel) ; 2 Kings, 3; 1 Chronicles, 
9 (all in the story of the plague); 2 Chronicles, 1; Job, 2; Psalms, 8; Isaiah, 
2 (1 in the historical part); Hoséa, 1; Zechariah, 20; Daniel, 2. It appears that 
there is butone prophetic mention of angels till towards the end of the Exile, and that 
(Hosea xii. 5) relates to the patriarchal period ; in Deuteronomy none ; relatively 
many in the post-Exilian prophets; and most in popular narratives. The con- 
ception seems to have belonged originally to the folk-lore, and to have been 
organized later under the influence of foreign thought. , 
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the birth of the heroes who illustrate ancient history.° In Job they are 
attendants on the divine majesty, once (i..6; ii. 1) presenting them- 
selves before Yahwe in order, as it seems, to make reports of their 
doings (though their functions are not mentioned); another time 
(xxxviii. 7) rejoicing at the creation of the world (compare Gen. i. 
26). In Ps. xxix. 1, and Ixxxix. 6 (7), they are a class of divine 
beings to whom Yale is declared to be superior, and who are called 
on to ascribe glory to him; and in like manner we are probably to 
understand Ps. Ixxxii. as an address to the sons of the Elohim, who 
are here, apparently, foreign deities.” They seem to represent a 
tradition which conceived of the Elohim-beings in a form more nearly 
resembling their primitive divine character; while the messengers 
or angels are these same beings organized as agents of the divine 
government. 

Tt is in the ranks of the sous of the Elohim that the Satan appears 
in the book of Job. Both here and in Zechariah (iii.) he still stands 
in the circle of Yahwe’s servants, and under his immediate direction. 
In Job he is a skeptical, sardonic spirit, an observer of human life, 
but not acting till he is bidden by Yahwe, when he becomes the 
instrument of trial for Job, the means of demonstrating the hero’s 
integrity, and of illustrating the author's theory that suffering is some- 
times sent by God not as punishment, but as test and discipline. In 
Zechariah he is the accuser of the high priest before the judgment-seat 
of the angel of Yahwe. His figure is here not so distinct as in Job; 
but he is evidently introduced for the purpose of affirming that, 
though charges had been brought against Israel, they had been dis- 
missed by Yahwe, who was ready to re-establish his people in peace. 
We can see a certain resemblance between the réle of the Satan in 
these passages, and that assigned to the lying spirit by Micaiah in 
1 Kings xxii. 19-22. This last goes forth as a messenger of Yahwe 
to entice Ahab, through his prophets, to folly and death. This is the 
older conception, that all evil was produced immediately by purpose 

° This seems to be not old Israelitish tradition, but a loan from a foreign people 
(probably the Babylonians or Persians), transformed somewhat by the later 
monotheistic feeling, and loosely inserted into the history of the primeval times. 
It is not brought by the Israelitish editor into relation with the flood or with the 
sin of the race. 

10 The first verse should probably read : 

“ Yahwe stands in the assembly of the Elim, 

Among the Elohim he pronounces judgment.” 
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and command of God—a view that is still held in Job and Zechariah. 
But there are two differences between Micaiah and the writer of Job. 
The first is, that whereas the evil spirit of the former is summoned by 
Yahwe and sent simply to execute a divine command, the Satan of 
tke latter has his own independent thought and purpose — in the one 
case the initiative is taken by God, in the other by Satan. The earlier 
lying spirit is without malice, a mere instrument; the later spirit 
sneers at human virtue, and hopes to drive Job to a renunciation of | 
his integrity. 

The second difference is this, — that the one spirit (that of Kings) 
acts on the minds of men, influencing their thought, while the other 
controls only external conditions. This second difference vanishes in 
the réle assigned to Satan in Chronicles (1 Chron. xxi. 1), where he in- 
cites David to number Israel ; the two conceptions have become welded 
into one. But this process seems to have required a considerable time 
(if we assign to Chronicles the date B.c. 300), and the natural infer- 
ence is, that the Satan of Job is not the direct descendant of the old 
Israelitish “spirit of Yahwe,” which was assumed as the immediate 

‘cause of all dispositions of men’s hearts, good and bad. It is a new 
element of religious faith that here makes its appearance. The 
ancient Hebrew creed, in the form in which it is set forth by the 
prophets, recognized no power in the heavens that was not in accord 
with the God of Israel, no event on earth that was not his immediate 
act (Amos iii. 6) ; here we have an independent originator, capable 
of so influencing God himself as to bring suffering on a righteous 
man. Between these two conceptions lies the rise of the idea of a 
morally evil supernatural being ; between them lies alsoa considerable 
period of time and tle Babylonian Exile. Can the development of 
the Satan, the adversary of the righteous in the divine court, be ex- 
plained as a natural outcome of Jewish thought ? or must we call in 
the aid of foreign influence ? 

To explain this new figure, it seems to me, we must call to mind 
two directions in which the Israelitish national thought was modified 
by the Exile — there was an oppressive, almost overwhelming, sense, 
in the higher souls, of national disaster; and there was close contact 
with a new civilization. The problem of the national suffering was 
dealt with in different ways by different thinkers. The prophets 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel regarded it simply as a chastisement for sin, to 
be followed by restoration and prosperity. The author of Isa. liii., 
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with a larger vision, interpreted the affliction of the pious kernel of 
the people (for it was they who suffered) as vicarious, destined to 
subserve wider divine purposes, to purify the whole nation into a fit 
dwelling-place for God and a fit instrument for the enlightenment of 
other peoples. To others, of whom the prophet Zechariah is an ex- 
ample, came the thought that in the heavenly court there was an 
adversary who sought to obtain judgment against Israel. The author 
of the book of Job gave the question of suffering a wider range, and, 
after the manner of the sages, treated it as a general fact of human 
experience. He also solved it by the introduction of a heavenly 
adversary ; but I am inclined to refer the origin of his explanation to 
national feeling as represented by the prophets. First in natural 
order would come the larger, more prominent fact, as it seemed to 
the majority of men, the suffering of a nation; and then, later, reflec- 
tion on human life would demand an explanation of the really greater 
fact of human suffering in general.” To those who believed that the 
nation or the man was righteous, and that therefore the ground of 
suffering was not to be sought in sin, it would seem that the author 
or instigator of the trouble must be looked for in some superhuman 
being who was hostile to the righteous nation or man. 

But it is not easy to see how the conception of a hostile superhuman 
intelligence arose. The Old Testament throws little or no light on 
the question. In the pre-exilian prophets, in the exilian prophets 
and historical books, in the pre-exilian and exilian law-books there 
is, as is pointed out above, no hint of a malevolent personage in the 
court of Yahwe. It is natural, therefore, to look outside of Israel, 
and ask whether this conception was not suggested by foreign theol- 
ogy. Of the two peoples with whom the Jews of this time were in 
contact, — the Babylonians and the Persians, — the former do not 
supply satisfactory material for the explanation of the idea of Satan. 


" Certain resemblances between the book of Job and the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah have led some critics to regard the figure of Job as meant to be a repre- 
sentative of Israel. But a serious objection to this view is the decided non-national 
tone and coloring of this work, as of all the productions of the Hebrew Hokma. It 
is not likely that a writer whose thought is so devoid of Jewish peculiarities would 
take the nation for his hero, and it is equally unlikely that one whose intention it 
was to present the fortunes and the religious problem of the nation under the form 
of those of a man should give no hint of his purpose. Job would seem to be later. 
than Zechariah. The difference between them in the degree of hostility they 
ascribe to Satan does not seem to be important. 
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It is unnecessary to give the details of the Babylonian demonology, 
for which I may refer to the books on the subject.” The demonic 
creed of Babylon belongs to the old spiritistic system which has little 
ie in common with the person and rdle of the adversary of the Old 
oe Testament. There is, indeed, one figure in the old Babylonian myths 
which has been supposed to stand in close relation with an old Hebrew 
superhuman agent of evil: the dragon Tiamat, which makes war 
against the gods, may reasonably be compared with the serpent of Gen. 
iii, which undertakes to defeat the purposes of the Creator. But 
he between these figures and that of Satan ihere is a wide difference. 
I v3 They belong to a sphere wholly apart from that of the gods, to whom 
i " they are openly hostile ; while he, at his first appearance, is one of the 
he host of the sons of the Elohim, who are in immediate attendance on 
" i Yahwe and completely subordinated to him. Later, in the Wisdom 
i of Solomon (ii. 24), he is identified with the serpent; but in the Old 
Testament the two stand apart in different spheres, are’ never men- 
tioned together, and seem to have been arrived at by different lines. 
We must, indeed, expect that a foreign conception adopted by the 
Israelites would be modified no little in the process of fitting it into 
the Jewish monotheistic scheme of thought. But the transformation 
of the serpent tempter into the Satan of Zechariah or Job involves a 
highly improbable change of view. When both were well established, 
they might in course of time be identified; but at the outset they 


stood too far apart to suggest the supposition that one came from the 
other. 


There is less difficulty in the supposition of a transformation of the 
Persian evil spirit into Satan. The Persian conception of the two 
opposed realms of evil and good may not at first have been fully 
comprehended by the Jews, or, if it were understood, would seem to 
them impossible. But the general notion of a great anti-godly 
power in the universe, whose aim it was to ruin the good work of the 
Creator, may have appeared to them to offer a welcome solution of 
the mysterious problem of evil. Such a malevolent being would 
naturally be construed by Israelitish monotheism as, in the first place, 
of exalted position and great power; and in the second place, as sub- 
ordinate to the God of Israel; and these two conditions would be 
fulfilled by a figure like Satan, one of the mighty Elohim-beings, 


12 See Lenormant, La Magie chez les Chaldéens. 
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standing near the divine throne, and powerless to act except with the 
divine permission. 

In Chronicles, as has already been remarked, he assumes the position 
of tempter and instigator to evil, and this is the réle which he continues to 
play. The conception of Satan did not easily enter into the Jewish re- 
ligious consciousness. In the literature of the three centuries preceding 
the beginning of our era, he appears only twice. In the book of Psalms, 
in which inward religious experience is a prominent feature, he is not 
once mentioned (in Ps. cix. 6 it is a human adversary that is meant), 
and he is equally ignored in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and even in 
Tobit, in which a Persian evil spirit plays a very important part. It 
is in the Wisdom of Solomon (ii. 24) that the name Diabolos is first 
given him. The first part of Enoch has its own scheme of fallen angels, 
of which Azazel seems to be chief; in the Parables appear a host of | 
* Satans, under the control of a chief Satan; and to him, Azazel ™ and 
all his hosts seem to be subordinate (Enoch xl. 7; liii. 3; liv. 5, 6). 
The fallen angels are evidently connected with the sons of the Elohim 
of Gen. vi., and the Satans descend from the great adversary of Zech- 
ariah and Job. The precise relation between Satan and Azazel is 
not stated. May we not infer from this that the later Jewish 
demonology was composite in structure, comivg down from the Old 
Testament in these two different lines, and not at first shaped into a 
unitary system? The Jews were led by their advancing moral sense 
to construct a kingdom of evil, whose materials they took from all 
accessible sources, and whose organization was naturally a gradual 
process. Especially was it true that the idea of an ever-present 
tempter, seducing men’s minds — opposed as it was, or seemed to be, 
to the unbending Jewish monotheism — made its way with difficulty, 
and, indeed, was never fully adopted by the Jews; the attacks of 
Satan were thought of rather as outward than as inward (Weber, 
Lehren des Talmud, § 54.) 

It is in the New Testament, with its more finely developed ethical 
contrasts, that Satan takes full shape as head of the spiritual kingdom 
of evil. He is the god of this age, who blinds the minds of the unbe- 
lieving (2.Cor. iv. 4), and is able to fashion himself into an angel of 
light (2 Cor. xi. 14) ; he instigates the treachery of Judas (Luke xxii. 
3) aud the deceit of Ananias (Acts v. 3). The older conception of 


13 The Azazel of Enoch seems to be a different conception from the demon of 
Lev. xvi.; the name only is borrowed. 
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his physical power is, however, not lost. Certain offenders are to be 
delivered over to him for the destruction of the flesh (1 Cor. v. 5) ; 
Paul is buffeted by one of his messengers (2 Cor. xii. 7), and hindered 
by him in his work (1 Thess. ii. 18). The two conceptions stand side 
by side in the New Testament, and so continued a long time after- 
ward (Luther). Further, it appears that, in assuming the position of 
headship, Satan appropriated the functions and the names of various 
other prominent evil supernatural beings. In the New Testament 
he is identified with the serpent of Gen. iii. (as before in Wisdom of 
Solomon) (2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xii. 9) ; he is called Beelzebub (Matt. 
x. 25) and Belial or Beliar (2 Cor. vi. 15), and he is conceived of as 
being precipitated from heaven (Luke x. 18). These expressions 
seem to bear witness to the composite nature of his person; he 
became, in a word, the representative of all that was evil in the 
supernatural sphere. 

Alongside of him, in the New Testament, stand two classes of 
superhuman evil spirits, whose origin and functions are not very 
clearly stated, but who appear as hostile to God and men. One of 
these classes is denoted by the titles “ angels,” “ principalities,” “ pow- 
ers,” etc. In Rom. viii. 38 the possibility of their hostile attitude is 
assumed; in 1 Cor. xv. 24 the “rule, authority, and power” are ap- 
parently regarded (ver. 25) as enemies, and from the general context 
Paul seems to have supernatural agencies in view; in Eph. vi. 12, 
the principalities, authorities, world-rulers of. darkness, and spiritual | 
powers of wickedness in heaven are expressly contrasted with flesh 
and blood, and described as antagonists of the Christian life; and 
in Col. ii, 15 the principalities and authorities are conquered and 
triumphed over by Christ. 

The conception of supernatural beings contained in these passages 
belongs to the later Jewish development, whose history it is unneces- 
sary to trace here; it is sufficient to bear in mind that it is the old 
Israelitish scheme of Elohim-beings, divided into the two hosts of 
good and evil under Persian influence, and further organized into 
hierarchies under the guidance of Persian and gnostic ideas. The 
main religious-historical point of interest is the retention of the hostile 
angelic beings in heaven, as in Job and Daniel. This is a survival of 
the Old Testament view, holding its place alongside of the develop- 
ment of the person of Satan, whose relation to these other powers 
is apparently alluded to in Rev. xii. 8. It may probably be 
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supposed that they were regarded as forming a hostile kingdom, of 
which he was the head ; but the idea of this kingdom came by his- — 
torical descent from the old Hebrew scheme of Elohim-beings as 
developed in the books of Daniel and Enoch, while the person of 
Satan is to be traced directly to the book of Job. The two con- 
ceptions may thus have stood side by side, not perfectly fused into 
a unity. 

The other class of evil spirits to be noted in the New Testament is 
the demonic proper, particularly prominent in the Gospels. The 
basis of this conception is to be found in the Old Testament view that 
extraordinary mental conditions were produced by the indwelling of 
a spirit sent from God. When, in process of time, the sharp separa- 
tion between ethically good and bad agencies took place, beneficial 
effects were ascribed to the former, and injurious to the latter—the | 
* evil spirits became demons.* There is nothing of demoniacal pos- 
session in the Old Testament, and only one mention of it in the later 
pre-Christian Jewish period (Joseph. Jewish War,7, 6,3), Its frequent 
occurrence in the New Testament is due chiefly, perhaps, to the nature 
of the subject-matter — the biographies of great teachers and preachers, 
one of whose functions was to minister to human suffering — of Jesus 
and Christian teachers, who represented the established kingdom of 
God and its antagonism to the kingdom of evil. It was natural that 
the portraiture of the beneficent activity of the divine kingdom should 
_ include the subjection of the demons who tormented men. The in- 
tenser the ethical feeling of Christianity, the more it would emphasize 
in the history the activity of the evil powers. These demonic powers 
are represented in the Synoptic Gospels as subjects of Beelzebub, who 
is Satan (Matt. xii. 24-29: Mark iii. 22-27; Luke xi. 15-22), and 
sometimes (1 Cor. x. 20, 21) as heathen deities (see note’). They 
are the Old Testament spirits sent from God, here organized, according 
to the general Jewish development, into a separate body, and united 
with the evil host of which the devil is the head. _ 

In this conception we have a testimony to the belief of Old Testa- 
ment Judaism. What was prevalent in the first century of our era 
must have had its roots in the past; and we may reasonably infer 
that, from the days of Saul (and earlier) on, the Israelites ascribed to 

14 The term occurs,in this sense in Jewish literature first in Tob. iii. 8, where it 
is qualified, however, by the epithet “wicked”; we seem to have here the tran- 
sition from the earlier to the later meaning, 
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the agency of evil spirits those peculiar mental conditions in which 
the man lost mastery over himself and obeyed evil impulses. 

The gencral advance was in the direction of organized contrast of 
_ the good and the evil powers, the old material being constantly ex- 
panded, and shaped by ethical growth and the stimulus of foreign 
thought; and, as is pointed out above, in such a development we must 
not be surprised to find the old maintaining its place in part alongside 
of the new. 
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AN IMPORTANT MS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.’ 
(Cop. Mus. Britr. App. 33,277) 
BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


i Says Manuscript which I propose to describe is one which was 
acquired quite recently by the British Museum, by purchase 
from Consul H. L. Dupuis, on the 30th of July, 1887. It was first 
studied, I believe, by the late Dean Burgon, whose absence from these 
fields of study will be felt for many a day, and whose work on the 
texts of the New Testament has been a continual inspiration both to 
his friends and to those who were his critical adversaries. Dean 
Burgon pointed out that the ms had a remarkable text, closely 
allied to the Sinaiticus. I do not, however, think that he did any- 
thing to collate it. In fact it was easy to see the excellence of the 
text without collating, from the marginal and interlinear corrections. 

On August Ist, 1888, I commenced the examination of the book, 
and made a rapid collation during the few weeks that I could spare 
before commencing my journey to the East. Afterwards, on my 
return from Syria, I went over a great part of the ms more leisurely, 
finding, as might be expected, many more variants. I was not, how- 
ever, able to complete the collation; and the matter was put on one 
side, and laid with other half-solved questions, until the time when I 
could get another fortnight’s tarriance in my earthly paradise in 
Bloomsbury. But it seems to me now very uncertain when this 
opportunity may come, and the world is growing older. and colder 
(at least as far as the constructive criticism of the New Testament 
is concerned), and it seems best to publish the collation as far as it | 
goes, and to indicate the other New Testament mss with which the 

_ text stands in closest affinity. 

Codex Mus. Britt. Add. 33,277 is a ms written in tenth-century 
minuscules, with twenty lines toa page. The ms is said to contain 
three hundred and fifty-three leaves, but the prefixed synaxarion and 
a number of paper leaves at the end are very much later in date, 
and should perhaps not be reckoned, except for library vigilance ; 
they form no part of the ms proper, and I do not collate them. 
For instance, from John x. 6, rav | ryv to John xii. 18, rov | ro, the 

5 Read in December 1889. 
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leaves are paper; then follow seven more of the original vellum 
leaves, until we come to xiv. 23 dyama pe |; the rest of the book is 
on paper. 

The ms has almost all the conventional apparatus, the chapters, 
the table of chapters, the titles, the Eusebian and Ammonian numbers, 
the notes of the beginning and the ending of lections, these last being 
frequently found in the body of the text, as if they were in the 
scribe’s copy, which must have been used as a lectionary. There are 
also some liturgical notes in various hands. 

Amongst the saints’ days which are commemorated will be found : 
Matt. viii. eis tod dyiov Anpnrtpiov. 

Matt. xii. rod dylov EvOupiov SaBG cai eis povaxod. 

Matt. xxv. dylas mpwropdprupos 

Mark v. cis THY pvnunv THs aylas BapBadpas xai eis daOevotcas 

Luke vi. eis. dytov Nexddaov xat eis tov Sovov “Avrwvivoy Kai 

piwy (sic). 

Luke vii. Tlavevdjpov xai eis Aouras pdprupas. 


Luke ix. dylov Evorpatiov xai ris kat eis Aowrovs 

paprupas. 

Luke x. Tod dyiov AovKa tov dyiov [Ipoxoriov Kai tov dowpd- 
twv Kai eis 

Luke xii. rod dytov TavAov 70d 


els émurkdrov Kai tod dyiov “Apeba. 

These are all the saints that I have noted. They are a good selec- 
tion from the Eastern worthies: Antoninus is, I suppose meant for . 
Antony the Great; Hilarion is, I think, one of the S. Saba monks ; 
and Saba himself is on the list. S. Nicolaus is, of course, the bishop 
of Myra, who played so conspicuous a part in the Nicene council, and 
became, and is still, one of the most popular of Eastern saints. 

The ms has the subscriptions at the end of the Gospels in a very 
carly form;.e.g. edayyéAvov xara MarGaiov in uncials, but in Mark 
xara Mdpxor in uncials, followed by réAos rod Kara Madpxov 
ebayyeAlov in a cursive hand. In Luke only the latter form. 

There is evidence that the ms was copied page for page from its © 
exemplar, and perhaps this means line for line. The scribe sometimes 
leaves blanks at the bottom of his pages, so that he may begin the 
next page in harmony with his copy. 

Attached to the Gospels are some verses on the Evangelist Mat- 
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thew and Mark, almost exactly as 1 have seen them in the Munich 
as, Ev. 83, and elsewhere. 

At the end of Matthew : 

MarOaiov réde épyov teAwvov, 

“Os téxov éppace Ociov dreipoydpoto -yuvaiKds, 

"H vidv: Sv obx otpavds edpis, 
deLdovra Oedv Bpordv avrov édvra. 

At the end of Mark: 

epi Xporoto Oeryopos <Ovea Teérpos 
Kyptoowy ard éperipwr, 
"Er Oade Mapxos ayepe cai ceAdecow 
Tovvexa Kai pepdrecow eddyyedos GAXos 

The ms has undergone a good deal of correction, both by erasures 
and by marginal annotations. Some of these are by the first hand, 
bat others are later, and are not always easy to discriminate one from 
the other as to date, etc. I have made some attempt to define them, 
but it is not'a matter of much importance, as the interest of the Ms 
lies in the readings a prima manu. 

Now for a few remarks as to important passages: The last twelve 
verses of Mark are, as might be expected, in the ms; but the Euse- 
bian numbers do not run beyond ““p” at the eighth verse of*the chap- 
ter. Between verses 9 and 10 stands Be in the text; but this in- 
sertion of a liturgical note in the body of the Ms is so common, that 
no conclusion can be drawn from its presence at this point as to the 
ending-place of the original Gospel. 

Luke xxii. 43, 44 is accompanied (as in many other mss) by 
marginal marks, which imply either quotation or obelization; but I 

have not noted anything unusual in the Eusebian numbers. 
_ John v. 4 is given as in the received texts. John vii. 53—viii. 11 
is given, but with many various readings from the common text. 

So far it does not seem as if we had lighted upon anything very 
remarkable, or very superior to the better class of cursive mss; the 
same thing is true when we come to collate the Gospels: at first there 
are no important variants, or hardly one to a page; but as we work 
on, striking readings begin to appear, as if they had in some ancestral 
copy escaped the hand of a reviser who became more_careless as he 
proceeded ; and when we come to the Gospel of Mark we run into a 
crowd of variants, almost every one of which can be paralleled either 
in the Sinaiticus or some other early uncial text. 

Munich 8, 
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Suppose we take a chapter at random, say Mark v., and examine a 
few verses in the text with Lloyd’s Oxford reprint of Mill’s N. T. 
| with NABD 
2 uitw | avrov NBCA 
3 | NABCA 
| + odxert NBCDA 
ndwaro | édvvaro NABCA 
| 
avrov loxve | loxvev airov RABCA 
| 
rots dp. x. év ros | év 7. kar év dp. 
wr Se | SBCA 
aitw | airov ABCA 
elre | Neyer SABCA 
tt got | To dv. cut [SABCA] 
drexpiOn Aeywv | aitw 
modAa | om. 
avrous drooreAy | da. abrov [x] 
mpos ta. | mpos tw dpe NABCDA 
peyady | om. D 
mavres of Satpoves | om. SBCA 
| om. prima manu 
ra. | 
Gxafapra | + Kat 
dyehy | + 
joay de | om. XBCDA 
of Se | xa of SABCDA 
Tous xolpous | avrous BCDA 
dvyyyeAay | ABCD 
cat (3°) | om. NBDA 
éuBavros | 4uBawovros XABCDA 
per avrov | per’ avrov 7 RABCA 
| Kae 
| 
wov | om. ; 
mapexade. | mapaxadet 


XUR 
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airy tas xepus | Tas x. cov airy [xBc]4 
| iva SBCDA 
fyoerar | NBCDA 

Now out of these 41 readings, rejecting two which are mere varieties 
of accent, we have 4 readings which are practically unique to our 
Ms, to which must be added the case of insertion of the article in 
verse 9; of the remaining 84 readings the ms is with & 30 times, 
with B 29 times, with C 28 times, with D 12 times, and with A 27 
times. This is a sufficient statement of the excellence of the text 
which it contains; and a similar result would appear if its readings 
were compared with any good group of mss, such as NA or &L. In 
fact, I do not ever remember to have examined or collated so impor- 
tant a MS as this. 

We will now give the collation of the four Gospels in full; and, on 
the hypothesis that we have here the equivalent of an early uncial 
text, we shall neglect unimportant variations in the accents, and, of 
course, the v final and the like. 


MATTHEW. 


i. 5 wByd? bis 6 coAopwva 10 bis 14 bis 
20 efavy tw wond 

fi. 2 Sopev 13 paywv (pro avrw) 17 da (provro) 22 

ili. 5 waca = 8 Kapmov agiov 11 +-+yap (post 
12 avtrov de ( —Kat) 

iv. 1 01s | tveypatos 2 vuKras 
3 —avrw | +avrw (post are) 4 oavOpwros 10 +orqc0pov 
sec.man. 16 gusede 18 —ois | emadovpevov (pro Aeyopevor) 
23 0 ts 24 —xar 4° 

Ve 13 (—xar) 20 22 habet 
23 ovvsec.man. 25 aoyridicw sup. ras. | jer avrov ev Ty 
28 avryv (pro avrys) 30 es yeewwav arehOy (pro asy.) 31 
—de | —or 32 o amodvwv (pro os av arodveyn) | por 
36 pedatvav 39 —oov 40 rovrw (pro 
avtw) 42 dos 44 rows pucovow 47 To avro (pro redw- 
vat ourw) ovpanos (pro ev rots ovpavors) 

vi. 1 (post zpoceyere) 2 (pro 
5 | —av | raparrwpata | 
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16 —on 18 tw davepw 20 dopvacover Kat 24 papwva 
25 —xae re miyre 26 vuwy a sec. man. in marg. 32 ravra yap 
34 —ra 

vii. 2 perpyOyoera 4 (pro azo) 7 evpyoerat 10 
(pro xat eav) 12 post ves sec. man. in marg. opows 14 1 (pro 
ott) 16 cradvAas 21 + rows (ante ovpavots) 22 zpody- 
Tevpev (sic) 24 opow@ycerat (pro op. avrov) | avrov 
25 mpocerecav 26 avrov tyv omav | [dppor] 28 eredecev 
29 fin. + avrwy 

viii. 1 xaraBavtos de avrov 2 mpoced\Owv 3 4 
prim. man. | pwvons 5 de avrov (—Tw iv) | 
exarovrapyys prim. man. 7 8 Aoyw axodov- 
Bovow avrw | ap’ ovder (pro ovde ev tw wpayr) | Tw 
(post evpov) 13 exarovropyn 14 23 —to | —avrw2° 

pabyracavrov | —yyas 27 28 
Bovros avrov 31 amoareAov nuas (sec. man. emitpepov 
amedOew) 32 es xowpovs (—Tyv ayeAnv) | ayedy 
maga =| —Twv xotpwr 2° 34 ovvavrycw tov moov | peraByvar 
(pro peraBn) 

ix. 1 —ro 2 cov(pro ca) | —cov 4 —vwpes 5 eyespe 
8 Wovres Se avrov | epoByOnoav (pro eBavpacav) 9 (pro 
-Onoev) 10 —eyevero avrov | avaxepevwy |- —Kar 2° | apap- 
twAot kat TeAwvat (pro 12 | —avros 
13 adda 17 owov veov Badrdovow | apdorepor 18 apxwv 
es | 22 orpades | (pro 23 
( —avrots) 27 +e (a sec.'man. ante vie) 30 eveBpipnOy 
32 efepxopevur Se avrwy —avOpwrov 38) — ev Tw Aaw 36 
(pro exdeAvpevor) | ws (pro woe) 

X- 1 —dwdexa (18 a sec. man.) 3 —AcBBawos o 4 
Kavavaos 8 vexpous eyepere, Aempovs Kxabapilere 10 rov ptoBov 
(pro tys tpopys) | —eorw 11 evavryn tts ef (pro zpos) 
14 av | Sefyre | (ante | +7 Kwpys (post 
| (ante rwv roduv) 19 zapadwow | fin. AaAnonre 23 erepavy 
(pro 25 emexadecav 28 azoxtevvovrw | 
(pro 2° 29 fin. +rov ev ros ovpavors 31 
42 av 

xi, 5 (ante xwdor) | (ante vexpor) 9 
| mpopyrnv Sev 10 —yap 11 peov bis 16 radius 
KaOnpevors Tals ayopas a Tos erep2s Aeyovow 


a 
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21 | | +KaOqpevar (post orodw) 23 eyern- 
- 26 evdoxu eyevero 27: ka 0 

xii. 3 —avros 4 edaBev (pro edayev) 6 8 o vos 
tov avOpwrov tov aaBBarov 10 —yv tyy 11 wean cov 
xepa | (? prim. man.) | —ws addy 14 
eADovtes Se or |b avrovs ravras 16 avrov davepov . 
18 21 22 —rugdAov | —xae (ante Aadew) 
25 Se (—o 27 exBadovor | xptrae vpwv 
28 —eyw | +.eyw (post Oeov) 29 apracae 31 avOpu- 
mous 32 rw awn 3. — kapdias 36 dwoovor 38 
+autw (ante twes) 40 wvas 42 codopwvos bis 44 as Tov 
otxov povemuotpepw 46 —errdeavrov | + avrov (post AaAourtos) 
47 twv pabytwy avtov pos avrov (pro avrw) | Lyrovar cot (sic) 
dew 48 Xeyovre (pro 

xiii. 1 «x (pro azo) 2 euBavra avrov es mwAotov (—TOo) 3 
11 —avrors 14 —er 15 wacopa 16 axovovow 
23 axovwy tev Aoyov | 24 orepovtre $26 arros (a sec. 
man. sup. rasuram pro xopros) 27 —ra (ante (ana) 23°.- 
avrcis (add. sec. man. in marg.) | Aeyovow (pro eov) 29 dyow 
36 0 wjoovs a sec. man. sup. ras. 37 avrow in marg. a sec. man. 
40 —rovrov 44 —modw | (post evxpwv) | mwAe mayra oca 
exte (sic) 48 em tov aryadrov | ayy 52 Aeyer (pro o de 
amv) 54 (post rovrw) 55 popia 56. ext. 
wovra ravra (—avrov) 58 ras amorias 

xiv. 3 xac ev ty 6_-yevopevw 11 tw 
12 wrwpa(procupa) 18 15 —avrov | +ow 
(post aroAvoov) 16 19 tov xoprov 22 —evOeus prim. 
man. | es (—TOo) 25 ex avrovs | 27 
ebvs | —ois 28 ef ov et, nvpie | mpos ce 82 ava- 
Bavrwv $33 (add. in marg. a sec. man.) 34 +a (ante 
yevvnoaper) 36 —avrov | fin. € av 

1 —rwiqoou | —o | xatypaypares 2.—avrwv 
4 eamev (pro everekato Aeyov) | (post marepa) | 
(post pytepa) 5S oav | —Kat 6 Aoyov (pro 8 
—eyyte por | —Tw cropare avrww = =12 —avrov 13 are 
avrots 14 ruddroe cow odyyor 15 —ravrqv 16 
17 4rov (ante adedpwva) 22 —yvry (add. prim. man. in marg.) 
| expagev (pro expavyacey) | —avtw 25 30 
Tupduvs xwAovs | avrov (pro tov maou) 31 tov 
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oxdov | | —xvAdovs vyets | +Kat (ante xu- 
32 ere (pro ort) | py (pro pyrore) 33 —avrov 35 
exeXevoey sup. ras. | oxAots prim. man. (at Tous oxAous sec. man.) 
36 edaBe Se (pro | —erra | (post txOvas) | 
| —avrov (sec. man. add.) | rotsoxdos 37 To 
. Tov npav 38 —avdpes 

xvi. 3 —vmoxpiraa 5 AaBevaprovs 6 —avros 8 —avrors 
|. exere (pro eAafere) 11 aprov | zpooexnv azo sec. man. 
sup. ras. 12 17 amoxpiBes de (—Kxar) | +0 (ante 
tyoovs) 21 —o 23 tw merpw 26 ? wpedrnPn- 
ceraa 28 eotwrwv Tov zartpos (pro BacAea) 

xvii. 1 tov caxwBov Kar Twy 2 eyevovro 3 pwvoys | 
ovAAaXouvres pet avTou 4 pwvon | wav 7 mpoonOe | 
kat aapevos (pro yyaro) | (ante eer) 10 —avrov 11 
17 rore (—Se) | vpwv 20 
yomurriay | —exee © 21 deest versus: sec. man. habet in marg. 
22 23 avaoryserar 25 Kae eAOovra (—ore) 
26 eumovros Se (+ Tov werpov a man. sec.) 27 —rqv 

xviii. 2 —ois (sec. man. add. in marg.) 5 +e (ante zadcov) 
[rovovrov] | —ev 7 —exeww 9 exew xa (pro exovra) 10 
rw ovpavw (pro ovpavors 1°) | + Tous (ante ovpavors 2°) deest ver- 
sus (sec. man. habet, + Cyryoat cat ante 12 mde | adnoe 
| evevnxovta evvea | + Kat (postopy) 14 ev (pro es) 15 —xart? 
18 row ovpavots 1° 19 ov av 21 o 
merpos emev avtw 26. + exewvos (post Sovdos) | amodwucw cor 28 
—pot (add. sec. man.) | te oerderts (—por at sec. man. habet) 
29 —es rovs rodas avrov || —zavra 30 sec. man. zrav 70 oetAo- 
pevov avrw 31 ywopeval™'|  cavrwv 33 kayo 35 ovpavnos | 
vpw Toca | —Ta TaparTwpara (add. sec. man. in marg.) 

xix. 3 —avrw 2° 4 —avrois 7 pwvons (et sic v. 8) 9 -~a 
10 —rov avOpwrov (add.sec. man. in marg.) 12 + avrwy (post pyrpos) 
13 mpoonvexOnoav 14 + avrows (post evrev) 15 tas xetpas avros 
16 avrw ewe | --ayade (add. sec. man. in marg.) | fwnv 
awviov (—wWwa) 17 Te pe epwras mepe tov ayabov ; 
as eorw o ayabos | as 18 0 (pro 
Aeyenavtw) 19 (post rarepa) 20 ravramavra 23 wdov- 
Svoxohus + ort (post eweAPew (pro fin. 
26 fin. —eor. 28 avror (pro yes 2°) oorts 
(pro os) | —omos | +7 (post aypovs) 30 exyaro 
mMpwrot KAL TMPwror 


. 
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xx. 3 —tyv (post wad) | evaryy 6 —wpar (? add. 
sec.man. | —apyous 7 —xat o.... AmpeoGe (add. sec. man. in 
marg.) 12 avrovs nuw 16 —-odXor ad fin. (add. sec. man. in 
marg.) 17 —paOyras (sec. man. pad. avrov | (ante 
| (ante eer) 19 23. — 0 BarriLopa | 
—pov 8° 24 axovoarres Se (—xar) 25 (add. in marg. ? sec. 
man.) 26 (pro ev vp 30 xupte eAeqoov quas iv we dad 
31 expagav | eXeqoov ve avorywow ot ofbadpor 
npov 34 opparwy | —avrwv ot 

xxi. 2 | xartevavte 3 4 —odov | 
vro (pro da) 7 em (pro eravw 1°: at sec. man. eravw) | cavrov 
(pro avrwy 2°) | emexabioay | fin. avrov (pro avrwy) 9 +avrorv 
(post mpoayovres) | expagav | [ds dvva] bis 12 —rov | Kxodv- 
Burro i3 movere 15 [dcavva] 16 «ev (pro Aeyer) 22 
eABovros avrov 25 eavrots 26 ws mpodyrny 
€xovet tov wavvyy fin. 30. Se ( — 31 
—avrw (post Aeyovow) 32 wavvys mpos pas | fin. +r (ante avrw) 
41 exdwoerat 43 45 ot ot 46 
exe. (pro eredy) 

xxii. 1 | —avrows | +avrots (post Aeyw¥ 4 
paxa (a prim. man. sed erasum est) 5 os wer | osde 7 —axovoas 
de | +8e(postc) 9 coovseay 10 (proyapos) 13 o Ba- 
| —apute avrov | +avrov (post exBadere) 14 4 
ot (ante | (ante exdexrot) 20 +0 ts (post avrors) 
| Kae extypady avry (pro Kat 21 +7w (ante xawapt) 
24 povons 25 30 yoyifovrae | (ante ovparw) 
35 37 ey (pro 38 peyady xat tpwrn 
39 [airy] 40 Kpeparas xat mpodyrat 43 Kade. uptov avrov ev 
mvevpate 44 vmoxatw (pro vrorodiov) 46 amoxpOyvat avtrw 

xxiii. 3 —rypev | rowoare typare | 4 de (pro 
yop) | —SvoBacraxra cat | avroe Se tw (pro rw de) | [atrwy] 
5 yop (pro £°) 6 ras as 2 
xados (pro o xpos: correxit man. sec.) 9 o 
marnp | ovpavos (pro ev ros ovpayors) 10 
ets 18 deest versus: add. sec. man. in marg. | in marg. ad 
vers. 12 aa vers. 164 17 ayacas 19 —pwpoe nat 
21 xarouyoavre 23 ro eXeos | ? agdyxat (sic) 28 core peoror 
29 pvnpara 80 bis 85 —rov (ante ataros bis) 36 
+ort (ante nga: a sec. man. in marg.) | wayra ravra 37 amo- 
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| opvsemovvaye | avtrys 38 aguere 39 [dmapre] 

xxiv. 1 azo tov tepov excpevero | + avtw (post mpooydGor) 2 
—moovs | —ov | ravra mavra | 3 —rys (ante ovr- 
6 | —movra 7 —xatropo 8 9 
Odupers 11 15 —ow | estos 16 as 
(proem) 17 xatoBarw | ta(prom) 18 20 
(ante caBBarw) 27 2° 28 —yap 30 Kowovrat tore 
31 — (add. in marg.a man. tert.) | +7v (ante axpwy) 33 
TavtTa, TavTa 34 +o7 (ante ov) 35 mapedevoerar 36 —Kat 
Tys wpas (in marg. a man. tert.) | —pov 38 ws prim. man.: 
worep man. tert. | mpo | (ante yamourres) | 
tes 40 evovrardvo | —o bis 42 nuepa (pro wpa) 43 d&opv- 
| tov 44 ov Soxerre wpa 45 ouxtas (pro Oeparrecas) 
| Sovvar (pro tov S8ovar) 46 ovrws 48 =| pov 
o | 49 +avrov (post ovvdovdous) | re 
Kau 

Xxv. 1 wpowOyoerae | | 2 mevre de 
avtwv noav pwpar Kat 3 at yap (pro atrwes) | avtwv 
4 ayywts sup. ras. € —epyera 9 ov py apxeon 13 
ad fin. 16 exepSyoev (pro eromoer) | —radavra 2 avros 
19 xpovov wodvw | Aocyov per avtwv 20 —radovra 4° | —er 
avros 2s — 22 —daBwv | —radavrad? | avrois 
(add. man. tert. in marg.) 25 —are\Ow 27 ceow | +av 
(post | (ante to 29 Soxe exew (pro exe) | 
+in marg. man. incerta «ae Aeyer Aeywv edwver & eywv (sic) 
30 exBadere 42 eornoare 44 —avrw 

xxvie oc ypappares 4 80Aw kparnowor 7 exovea ada- 
Bactpov prvpov | modvtysov 9 edvvarw | —Toprpov 16 fin. 
+avros 17 —avrw 20 fin. dwdexa pabyrwv 22 (ante 
exactos) | —avrwv 23 xetpa ev Tw TpvBAw 26 —rov | 
Sovs (pro edidov) | —xae (ante ee) 27 | —xarQ? 
29 —or | --rovrov | yernuaros 33 (post et) 35 opows 
Sexac 36 —ov | exe 39 —pov 40 [ovrws;] 
42 mpocevéaro | +015 (anteAeywr) | —arenov 43 evpev’ 
aurous 44 amehOwy | mpocevfaro 45 —avrov | —ro 
| rov wov (pro vos) | +Kxat (post avOpwrov) 52. paxaupay - 
gov 53 —apre | +apre (post wor) 55 —mpos yas | ev To 
55. 57 ~mpecBurepor a sec. man. sup. ras. @ ? prim. 
man. 59 —xatocmp Pvrepo (add. man. tert. (?)) 61 avrov otxo- 
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Sopnoar 63. — 65 —ore 71 —avrovi? | avrois 
(pro rots) 72 pera | +4 exewov (post arOpwror) 74 
75 —avtw | 

xxvii. 3 —o rapadidovs avrov —avtw 21 tov 
(ante BupaBBav) 23 avros o 24 29 ts 
kepadys | everagay 31 exdvoavres | — kar 2° 33 (pro os) 
Kpavtov tomos Aeyopevos 34 OedAnoe 35 Badovres | yer 
avta. (post xAnpov sed ipse punctis delevit) | —wwa wAnpw6y ad fin. 
42 | | em avrov (pro avrw) 43 —avrov 1° 
44 4ovv (ante avrw) | fin. avrov 45 evarys 46 evarny | 
—o ts | Apaca 47 | 56 —rov | 
+7 (ante won) 58 fin. cwpa 60 —avro 

xxviii. 2 —azo Oupas 3 | ws (pro woe) 4 ws 
(prowoe) 9 —wsad avrov (Spovor.? —o(ante moovs) | 
14 (pro em) 


EYAITEAION KATA MAG 


MARK. 


i. 2 (prows) | tw tw | 
4 +6(ante at postea erasum est) | —xat (ante 
5 mavres eBarriovro (pro x. €B. 2.) | vm avrov ev tw wpdavy 
6 nv (pro qv de) | +, (ante wavvys) | [axpidas] 
7 Tov 9 ras exewars | | | 
ets Tov wopdavyv vTo wavvov =10 ex (proaro) 11 cau (prow) 12 
exBadXet avrov 13 —exee | nuepas | + Kat 
paxovravuxtas | 14 —rysBaoreaas 16 
Kat Tapaywv (pro de) | cyswvos (pro avrov) | es Oa- 
Aagcav 17 adtas yeverOar 18 —avrww 19 20 
avrov (pro avrwv) evOus ev (pro evBews) | | 
27 amavres 28 war | +avraxou(post evbvs) 29 
34 —zomdats | fin. xv avrovewa 35 enya 36 —o 
(ante 37 evpov | +xae (ante Aeyouow) | oe Lyrovew 
38 339 (pronv) | «as tas 40 —av- 
rov | Ke (pro ore) 41 xat (pro o | xepa avrov 


nWaro 42 —erovros avrov |  Aexpa am avrov 43 
5 


Fi 
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44 —pydev | cepa (marg. apy. i.e. apyeeper) [pworns 
45 as todw gavepws | er (proev) | zavrobev 

fi, 1 2 | evouw | —ebews | pyre 
3 epovres mpos avrov 4 mpoceveyxat avrov (pro mpoo- 
eyywatautw) | xpaBarrov | omov (pro ef w) 5 Kar 
(—8e) | —omoovs | —oo | govatapaptia 7 7 ovros: ov- 
tws (sic) Aeye (pro 9 | eyepe | tov 
xpaBarrov cov | vmaye (pro mepurarec) 10 Wyre | 
‘ll eyepe | —xarl? | xpaBarrov 12 evOus 
| KpaBarrov | -+avrov (post xpaB.) | av- 
twv (pro evayriov mavtwv) | | ovrws ovderore | 
14 ywerae prima manu | —ev tw | 
16 ort noGte (pro avrov e089.) | apaptwdwy Kar 17 —as 
peravowav 18 + (ante twv dapicawr) 19 exovee tov 
vudioy pet 20 vupdios amr avrwy | exewyn TH 
21 1° | madawv | am avrov 22 | amod- 
Auras (pro exxertar) | —amodovvrae | —PAyreov 23 avrov ev rots 
| ot padyrar avrov ypgavro | odomoev | 
—tovs (ante oraxvas) 24 25 Aeyet (pro avros edeyev) 
26 —rov (ante apxtepews) | rovs cepens 

fil. 3 ryv xepa exovre Eqpav (pro egyp. ex. THv xepa) |  eyempe 
4 azodecat (pro amoxrevar) | 5 edeyey (prim. man. 
pro Aeyer) 6 pro erotovy in marg. erornoay (quod prim. man. scrip- 
sit deletum est) 7 pera twv pal. avrov avexwpyce |  nKodov- 
8 (ante | axovovres 11 eBewpovv | mpoo- 
exurtov | expatov 12 towow 13 15 —Oepa- - 
TOUS VOTOUS 16 ovopata tw (pro Tw ovopa) 
17 Boavypyes 19 wKxapund 20 +0 (ante oxAos) | Swacbe | 
23 +7ov (ante caravav) 24 ornva 25 | 
OTVAL 26 ornva 27 add ovdes dv- 
varat (pro ov Suvarat ovders) | es THY Tov Ta 
oxen | fin. Tors avOpwrwv Ta apaprypara | 
+at (ante | cay 29 | apapryparos (pro 
sed a man. tert. ?) 31 Kas epxerat avrov Kat 
or adeAgotavrov | eornxotes | xadovvres (pro pwvouvres) 382 
avrov o oxAos (pro oxAos meptavrov) | Kat Aeyovow (pro euov de) 
33 amoxpieas | Acyee | Kar (pro 7) 34 rovs avtov 
35 eav | 2 

iv. owayerae | Aeros | ets euBavra | fin. noav 
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(pro nv) 2 —avrois 5 wat addo (—Se) | 6 Kat ore 
avereXev 0 yALos 7 arervigay 8 | avéavopevoyv | & 
ter. 9 —avrows 10 nacore(—de) | gpwrov | Tus mapaBodas 
IL ro puoryprov dedorar (—yvwvar) 12 | apapry- 
para (add. sec. man. in marg.) 15 evOvs | avrows (pro ev rats 
kapdats avrwy 16 opows | evOus (et v. 17) 18 —ovroe 
eow 1° | axovoavres 19 —rovrov (add. sec. man.) 20 execvor 
(pro ovroe) | ter 21 +ore. (ante pyre) | | 
22 —o | 24 (pro | fin. —rows axovovow 25 —av 
26 —eur (add. sec. man.) 28 —+yap (add. sec. man.) | Aypor tov 
(pro zAnpys) 29 30 mws (pro tut) fin. ev tut 
mapuBody 31 Koxxov | yuxpotepov ov | (ante omep- 
parwy) | —eore 32 peoy zavtwy Aaxavwv 33 
| 34. + weots ( —avrov) 35 (pro Aeyer) 
+36 | 37 xa ra (—de) | —avro | fin. +70 
388 avros qv ev (pro 40 ovrw (pro ovrw ouK : 
cetera a sec. man.) 41 vmaxover 

Ve 1 rev | yepyeonvwy 2 | evbvs 3 pry- 
pact | +ovxere (ante ovdes) | edvvaro 4 | wyvev 
avrov | 5 ev Tow pyypact Ka ev tows opesw Kae 
(—de) | avrov 7 (pro erev) 9 To ovopa cor | 
Aeyet (pro amexpOy Aeywv) 10 —wodAa | —avrovs | + 
avrov (post arocretAn) 11 tw ope | —peyadn 12 [rrapexade- 
cov] | —zavres oc dayoves 13 —evOews tnoovs (add. sec. man. 
in marg.) | (pro efeAPovra ta) | (ante | 
+Twv xopwv (post ayeAn) | —noav Se 14 Kar oc(—Se) | avrovs 
(pro rous xoupovs) | amyyyeAav | (pro 15 
(post xaOnpevov) 18 euBavovros | per avtov 7 19 xat (pro 
o Se | 22 —dov 23 wupaxade | Tas xetpas 
govaurn | wa(proomws) | yon 24 25 
| 26 avrys 28 ? + cay (post ort) | aywpae xav 
Tov avrov 29: evbus (et v. 30) 33 —er =—s_- 36 — 
| cod. habet axovous (at rasura est ante axovoas : forsitan mapaxoveas 
prima manu) 37 per avrov (pro avrw) 38 + (post OopvBov) 
40 avros de (pro o de) | zavtas | —avaxemevov 41 avro (sic! 
proavrn) | rarWaxoip 42 abvs | +evOus (post 

Vi. 1 epyerae ev TH ovvaywyy | Tovrw (pro avrw) 
—ore | +at (post xu) | ywouevae 3 +795 (ante papuas) | 
+ kat (ante adeAgos prim. man.: postea deletum est) | —de 4 xa 
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eheye (—5e) | + dia (ante rarpidt) | [avrov] | ovyyeveow eavrov 
fin. eavrov 5 edvvaro | ovdemtay prov, 
9 evdvanrba 11 —apyv Aeyw ad fin (add. tert. man. 
in marg.) 12 exypvgav 14 4 iv-(post ynpwdys) | eyy- 
ex vexpwv 15 (post addr) | 16 edeyev (pro 
emev) | —ore | —ex vexpwv (add. sec.man.) 17 0 yap (pro avros 
yapo) | 18 19 edvvaro 23 —pe 24 Kaw 
(pro Se) 25 —evOvs | Bamriovros 26 abernoaavtyy 27 
evdus | ozexovdaropa | 28 edwxe (—avrnv) 29 —Tw 
(ante prypew) 30 (ante 31 evxatpovv 32 Tw 
mAow es 33 | fin. mpos 
avrov 34 eAeyov (pro Aeyovow) 36 —aprovs | 
—yap | —ovxexovow 37 | dyvapwv | dwowper 
39 cod. habet avaxAwat sed 6 add. sup. lin. a man. prim. 41 kXacas 
(pro xarexAace) | | —avrov | maparidwow 43 KAa- 
opata Kopwwv 45 evs | 48 
wWwv | (atte 49 em rns Oadracons repirarowra | ort 
50 odeevOvs 51 —ex | 
52 nv (pro nv yap) | avtwy xapdia = 53 em 
54 evdus mepredpapov | Xwpav (pro zeptxwpov) | (ante 
npfavro) | —exet 56 modes 7 «ts kwpas n aypous | | 
nwavro | eawlovro (Covro sec. man. sup. ras. ? 

Vii. 2 +07 (ante xowats) | | 4 ar 
5 (pro | ov mepirarovow ot pabytra cov — arroxpiets 
| mepe vpww | (ante ovros o Aaos) 10 [pwons] 
12 | —avrov bis 14 wadw (pro wavra) | axovoare | 
—mavres | ouverte 15 xowwoat avrov | ex Tov avou exmopevomeva 
avrov) 17 rapaBodrnv (—zepr) 18 ovrw (pro ov 
19 | Bpwpara; (sic! interrogative) 21,22 zopveva 
mat porxetar 23 --mavra 24 exeBev (—Kar) | opa | 
—tyv | 25 add evbus axoveaca (— yap) 26 » de 
qv | | exBudry 27 Kat edeyev (pro o Se 
emev) | eortKadov | Tots Balew 28 —yap | 
29. ex Ovyatpos cou to 30 evpev to 
BeBAnpevov exe trys Kuvns Kat To Sapoviov eSeAnAvIos 31 adwvos 
(pro od. nAOev) | es (pro zpos) 32 poyyAedov 33. pro 
exc superscript. a sec. man. | —avrovl? 35 —e- 
| | +evOews (ante edvOy) 36 Aeywou wept avrov 
(pro emwow) | —avros | + (ante paddor) 37 —rovs 2° 
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‘Vili. 1 roddov (pro mapmoAdov) | | —avrov 2 
neepas kau tes (—yap) | + amo (ante paxpobey | cow 
(pro nxaot) 4 + ore (ante 5 ypwra rapayyeAde | 
7 Kau evdoynoas avta Kat tavta maparevae 8 
kat epayov ( 9 dayovres 10 evdus 12 fyre onpeov 
13 radw euBas 17 —o moos (add. sec. man.) | —ere (add. sec. 
man.) 19-«Aacparwy wAnpes 20 Kar ore (—Se) | Acyovow 
(pro ot ovrw (pro ov) 23 em (pro es) | [erpa 
ta(sic)] 24 —ore | —opw 25 eOyxe | | 
aveBAeyev | amoxatecty 26 + (post rar) 27 —avras 28 
evrov avtw heyovres (pro | ort es (pro eva) 29 
pwra avrous (pro Aeyer avrous) | Kae (— Se) 32 werpos 
aurov 33 Kae Aeyer (pro Aeywr) 34 «ts (pro oorts) .35 eav 
(pro ay) 36 wheter | Kepdnoar (—eav) | 37 

‘yap (—») 38 eav (pro av) 

ix. 2 pera (prim. man.) 3 —ws xwv | +ovrw (ante Aevxdvar 
[sic !}) 4 pwvon 5 emev (pro Aeyer) | tpes oxnvas | pwon 
6 amoxpiOn | expoBou yap eyevovro 7 eyevero (pro 


| —Aeyovoa | axovereavtrov 8 py (pro adda) 9 Kae 
xaraBawovtwy (—Se) | a edov 12 (pro uzo- 
emev) | —pev | mpwros | 13. avtw 


cav | 14 eddovres | etdov | pos avrovs (pro avrots) 
15 evOus | Wovres | 16 avrovs (pro tous ypappa- 
rets) | fin. eavrovs 17 +avrw (post amoxpieas) 19 avros 20 
To mvevpaevOvs | 21 e€ ov(prows) | ex 
22 wares tupavrov | 23 dum | —mwreoa 24 evbrs 
| [pera daxpywy] | 25 ro adadov Kat Kwhov ewe 
Tagow 26 + (ante zoAAovs) 27 —avrov 1? | +avrov 
(post rys xetpos) 28 avtov | eryputwv avrov 
30 xaxeBev 31 pera nepas 33, —mpos eavrous 37 av 
bis (pro eav) | Sexnrar (pro defyrar 2°) 38 (pro amexpiBy de) 
| —Acywy | | +e (post twa) | —os ove axodovie 
new 40 ypov bis 41 —rw | —pov 42 pvdos ovixos 
43 oxavdadton | come ce ectw) | as tyv 
| —es to mup to 44 deest versus 45 oxavdadun 
* eorw oe (pro cor) 46 deest versus 47 [oxavdadtn] | 
—Tov Tupos 50 ada ter. 
Xe 1 wae exeBey | xar (pro dia tov) | 2 —or (ante 
| exypwrov 3 [pwons] 4 ererpape pwons 
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de (pro Se 0 is) mpos THY 
avrov (add. sec. man. in marg.) 8 capt wa 10 es oma | 
mept Tovtov (pro avrov wept Tov avtov) | emypwrwv 11 av (pro ear) 
avrn (pro yum) | amodvoaca | (pro xat | 
13 avrwv | emetisnoav | avros (pro tos mpoo- 
epovow) 15 ay (pro ear) 16. +4xarevdoye (ante | 
—vdroyet avra 19 py dovevons, py porxevorns 20 (pro azo- 
| epvdaga 21 (pro co) —apas tov cravpov 
24 avrows evrev (pro Aeyer avrors) | 2° 25 —rys (post tpypadias) 
| 26 avrov (pro eavrovs) 27 ts avras | —rtw bis 
(ante | —eore 28 —xar 29 egy (pro azoxpiHes Se) | 
| +evexey (ante tov evayyedwov) 30 ppa (pro 
pyrepas) mapadidora 34 Kat eu@rvcovew avTw Kat 
govow avrov | —avrov2® | era tpets nuepas 35 +avrtw (post 
Aeyovres) | (post arryowper) 36 pe 37 cov 
(sec. man. ex de€. cov) | cov e€ evwvypur (prim. man. : at sec. 
man. erasit et dedit apisrepwv cov) 38 (pro Kar) 39 —avrw 
40 » (pro «at) 42 kat ts | —avrovs 43 
ay (pro eav) | peyas yeverOar | diaxovos 44 ev ewar 
(pro yev.) 46 0 wos | (post | exa- 
Oelero | —pocaitwv 47 vafapyves | we (pro o wos) 49. 
pwvycare avrov (pro avrov 50 | avarndyoas 
(pro avacras) 51 (pro Aeyer) | te coe | 
—avtw 2? kato ts (pro o bets) | evOus | avrw (pro tw 
Xi. 1 2 evOus | | ovdes ovtw avOpwrwv 
exabice | (pro ayayere) 3 amooreAAe woe 4 
amyhOov (—Se) | —rTov | emer (pro everetdaro) 7 
 epovor (pro yyayov) | erBaddrovow (7) | eavrov | eravrov 8 
kat (—Se) | cavrov | ortBadas xoavres | aypwv (pro dev- 
Spwv) | eotpwrvvov. ad fin. ver. 9 —Acyovres | [ds 
(sic et ver. 10) ] 10 —ev ovopate Kupiov 11 —o ts wae | ope 
13 tu evpyoe | ex (pro avtn) | er | 
_0 yap Katpos ovK nv 14 —0 | Tov awva ex gov 15 
+madw (post epxovrac) | +47ovs (ante ayopafovras) | KodAvBwrwv 
(sic prim. man. sed postea xoAvBurrwv) 17 wat edeyev (pro Aeyuv) 
18 ynxovoyv | ot apy. kat ot ypuppares | amolkecwow | as yor 
(—or) | e&erAnoaovro 19 orav 20 maparopevopevoe mpwt 
23 morevy | o (proadreye) | —o cov ary 24 | 
war | edXaBere 25 orav éornxyre 26 deest versus 
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27 fin. 4rov Aaov 28 edeyov | 7 (pro wae 2) | edwxe tyv 
efovotay 29 —amoxpiBes | Kat eyw vpw epw 31 
ylovro | —ow 32 —eav | ovmwsore 33 tw deyovow 
| —azoxpBes 

xii. 1 Aadew (pro Aeyew) | —equtevoey | + (post avOpu- 
mos) | mepeOnxev avtw 3 (pro ode) Kat exetvov | exe- 
kat 5 —radw (add. sec. man.) 
ovs pev Sepovres ovs Se 6 —ow | etyev | 
—avrov | (add. sec. man.) | evxarov mpos avrovs | —ort 
(add. sec. man.) 7 apos eavrous etov 8 amextewvav avrov 9 
—ovv (add. sec. man.) | + avrov (post apmedwva) 14 Kat (pro 
8e) | Sovvar xyvoov xawape 15 avrov (sic pro avtwy) 17 0 de 
(—Kat aroxpiBes) | ta xawzapos | 18 
ernpwrov pwvons | | py adn texvov | —avrov 1° 

20 (post 21 py (pro Kat ovde avtos adyxe) 
22 —edaBov avryv |: —Kar2 | ecyarov | yoy 
23 avacrave ow | —oray avacrwor 24 edy avrois o ts (pro Kat 
am. o em. avrots) 25 yapLovrae | ayyedo (pro ayy. ot) 
26 pwoews | tov (pro rys) | ws (pro ws) 27 —o | —Oeos 2° 
| —vpets ovy (add. sec. man.) 28 amexpiOy avros | evroAn mpwrn 
macwv 29 0 ts (pro o ar. avrw) | zavtwy (pro 
macwv tov evtrodwy) 31 de (pro xa) | —opo | (post 
32 —eradnfeas | —Geos 33 —xar odys rns | 
mepurcotepov (pro 34 —avrov | amo trys 
35 dad eorw 387 «avroveorw wos avrov 
avras 41 — 43 erev (pro Aeyer.) | mreov | | 
BadXovrwv 

xii. 1 es ex 2 —amoxpBeas | (ante Ados) | em 
ABov 3 exypwra 4 ravta peddn —amo- 
pes | npgaro Aeyev avras 8 ex | | —Kar 8° 
apxn 10 zpwroyv de 11 Kae oravy (£-5e) | aywow | pepe 
pvatre | pedcrare 14 —ro pybev veo Savmd tov mpodyrov 
oryKovra 15 —es ty | te apa 16 {ov sec. 


man.) 18 fin. +7 cafBarw 19 —a | —rowvry 20 
exodoBwoe Kuptos 21 de bis | 25 evovrat ex Tov ovpavov 
memrovres 26 Kat dogys oAAns | —avrov2® | aro 


28 ydy wAados avtys 2.9 30 +. Be (post | 
tavra mavra 3:1 ot Se Aoyou (—pov) | mapeAevoovra 327 
Tys wpas | —o ° | adda (proepy) 35 nope | pecovextioy 
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xiv. 2 yap (pro de) | eorat OopvBos 3 tov (proto) | 


4 deyovres (add. sec. man.) 5 edvvaro | tovro To pupov 
6 mapexerae | ev enor (pro ets ene) 7 +47avrore (ante ev 
€xerau 8 exxev | To pov 9 (post apyv) | +ore - 
(post | eav | fin. abrys 10 —o 1? (et 2°?) | | 
oas | avrov tapadw 11 avrov evKaipws 15 avayauv | 
(ante exec) 18 0 tnoovs 19 (proo de) | 
| es Kara ets | exe Kupte (ante Kat addos) 20 
| 21 init. +or | —q 22 4xat (post aprov) | 
— payere 24 exyvvonevoy 25 +48¢€ (post 
| —ovxere | yevnparos 27 ta 29 
Kae (pro Kae e) 30 tH (—ev) 31 (pro 
eheye paddAov) | av den pe | 32 
| av (ante 33 —rov 2 | per avrov 
35 | emurrev 36 mapeveyxac | tovro amt | 
(sic) | adAdX aw ov 40 (pro vroorpapas) 

avTw 41 [avaravecOe ; sic] | —amexe 43 | —ov 
45 | (pro 1°) 46 avrov 50 edvyov 
51 —es | veanoxos tts | | —or vea- 
52 (sic) | epvye youvos | 58 
—avTw 54 —az7o 60 pecov (—TOo) 61 amexpwaro 
ovdey | Acywv (pro Kat Aeyer avtw) 62 ex 
[atrov | 64 evoxov evar 65 av-ov to mpoowrov | + (post 
mpopyrevoov) Tis o oe | fin. eBadov 66 
ev Tn avdn 67 tov tnoov 68 ovre (pro ove) ovre (pro 
ovde) | ov te Aeyers | fin. adextwp epwryce 69 npgéaro 
mokw | mapectwrw, 72 ro | ws (pro ov) fin. tpis pe 
amapynon 

1 | —emrto | erousacavres | aryyayov (pro amy- 
veyxav) | —Tw 2 @urw (pro avtw) 4 exnp»ta | 
fin. 8 avaBas (pro avaBonoas) | | —aee 
12 | —Oedrere | +7ov (ante Bacrrca) 14 
noe kaxov | 16 (pro ecw) 17 
avrov | o Bacirevs 19 ryv avrov 20 
Ta 22 +7ov (ante yoAyoba) 24 oravpovow | 4+ Kat 
(post avrov) | diapepovra 29 dia (sic sec. man.) 31 —de 
382 —rov 1° | +ov (ante avrw) 33 init. +a (—8e) | 
earns 34 evarn wpa | | caBaxBavi | eyxa- 
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Tehumes pe 36 Ts (pro es) | 39 [ovrws] | —xpagas | 
ovtos avOpwros | nv 40 | 41 —xKa 1° 
| —ae 2° (add. sec. man.) | [ovvavaBdcar 42 | 
uv 46 

xvi. 2 ry 6 in marg. 8 —rayv | 


in marg. 16 (pro ropevbewa) 11 exevor 13 


[xaxevor 14 wredyoe 17 axodovOyoa tavta 18 
Tats xepow (ante odes) | 19 post sec. man. add. is 
| subser. evayyeAtov xara papkov. TeAos Tov Kata wapKov evaryyehiov. 


LUKE. 


i. 2 mapedwxav 3 axpiBws 5 —y (ante yn: add. sec. 


“man.) 6 7 sic] | qv 10 


tov Aavv 14 yevece 17 | andes 22 dvvaro 
€opaxev 23 [atrov 1°] 26 azo (pro 29 em tw 
Aoyw SterapayOn | —avrov | +e eavry Acyousa (post 
lero 34 + por (post eorar) [aytov: 36 ov- 
| ~ ynpe 39 opwyv 41 Tov acmacpov ™s papas 7 
42 aveBonse (pro avedwrnce) 57 —avtynv 58 


yaAuver o Kuptos 59 ry ty oySon | —avro (add. prim. man. 
in marg.) 61 ex rns ovyyeveas fin. avro 65 opun 66 
axovovres | tats xapdars | [dpa] 69 | —rov 74 
—te | 75 —rys loys 79 [xarevOivar] 


fi. 2 xvpusov 3 12 Kat xepevov ev 15 
—TovTo 16 evpov 18 axovovres | 19 cuvernpe 
mavra “20 vrectpepav avrov (pro ro zatdov) a sec. man. 
sup. ras.: (? ro prim. man.) 22 pwvoews 23 dtavorywv 
24 +7w (ante vopw) 25 avOpwros qv as | tw mA | aypov 
36 pera avdpos ern 388 Ann 339 ravra 41 Ape 
42 avoBawoperw | Ane 43 | eyrocay 44 eavroy | 
eva ev ty owodia = 45 —avrov 1? 48 ~ —ovrws | 52 0 

fii. 1 2 em apxtepens | 4 
5 evbaas 8 rowoare prim. man. (ca erasum) eAeye 14 
Te Tomowpev Kat nues | erevavras 16 Aeywy wavys | 
peravotay (post vuas) 18 adda (pro erepa) 19 


Aurrov 22 —Xeyovoay | evdoxyoa 23 wos ws evouifero | 
7 


ig 

: 

} 

i 
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+Tov (ante 25 | ayya 26 paar | cepew 
27 wavvay 29 wonx | wpan | 30 31 
pevva. 32 33 rov apap tov apwwadaB wpap 34 
Oappa 35 aepovy | [éBep] 37 

ive 1 wAypys ayov mvevparos | ev tn 3 de (—xKar) 


4 mpos avrov o | —Aeyww | —ore | 7 «pov 
| fin. = 8 ots avrw =| —vmaye omtow pov carava (prim. 
man. om. sed postea addidit) | —yap (prim. man. om. etc.) |  xv- 


ptov tov cov mpookuvyces 9 Se (—Kar) | —avrov | 
—o (ante wos) 16 avareOpappevos 17 tov mpodpyrov 
noaov | avogas (pro avarrvgas) 18 ewexev | 
| rovs tyv Kapdiay | 20 o 
ety owaywyn 23 asKamepvaovp | [romoov] 24 fin. 
eavrov 25 +ore (ante 26 | 27 
ev Tw MA em Tov tpopytov | 29 2° | wxo- 
Souynto avtwy | wore (pro es to) 31 34 
38 —y (ante 43 Se pe | evayyedvov (pro 
| amecradyy 44 wovdaas (pro yaAcAaas) 

Ve 1 Kae axovew (—Tov) 2 mAoa | am avtwy aroBavres | 
5 fin. ra Sexrva € wAnBos | Stepyocero | 
ta 8 —zerpos | yovacwinoov 10 taxwBos 
Kar wavvys | ot 13 Aeywv (pro 14 pwvons 15 
—moddo. | avrov 19 23 eyepe 24 Syre | 
29 —o (ante Aews) | reAwvwv 30 Kar ot ypap- 
pares | (ante reAwvwr) 31 zpos avrovs 33 date 
(? man. sec.) 34 0 ts | — Ka aro 
(ante warov) | +a (post xawov) | cxwe | | 
To em 37 0 owos veos 39 init. 

vi. 1 rovs oraxvas 3 ots emer zpos avrovs 
| ore (pro omore) | fin. —ovtes 4 AaBwv (—Ka) | povory 
6 avOpwros exe. 7 ot ot ypapparas | Karrpyopiay ev- 
kat avrov 8 Se (—xar) | (ante (sic)) | 
eyepe | xatavacras (proodeavacras) 9 S¢(proov) | (prot) 
| tw oaBBarw | ayabov roo 10 avrw (—tTw avOpwrw) 
| —ovrw | ws adAnvyys 16 —xau (post os) 17 


(post oxAos) | oot 18 azo (pro vro) | —Kxar2 23 
xapyre | ta avra 25 —vwbis | (post eumerdyopevor) 
26 —vpw | emworvuas | —zavres (add. sec. man.) | 7a avra 
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27 28 wpas (prov) | Weas(proem) 30 —deTw 
(add. de sec. man.) | amairy 31 opows mote avras 33 —yap 
(add. sec. man.) 34 daveonre | —yap (add. sec. man. in marg.) 
| 35 —rov (ante vycrov) 38 w yap perpw perpare 39 Se 
eumecowra. 40 —avrovi® | +ovde Sovdos Tov Kuptov avrov 
(post | fin. o Sovdos ws o xvpios avrov 42: tus 
| oBadrpods cov (sic) | —exBadrew | fin. +exBadrew 
43 + (post ovde) 44 tpvywo. 4: — avO 2° 
| —Onoavpou tys xapdias avrov 2° | fin. —avrov 48 da Tw Kadus 
ouxodopecOar avrnv (pro yap ext Terpav) 49 
| ouverecey 

vii. 1 de | —wavra 2 4 6 
exarovrapxos (—mpos avrov) | pov 7 [io] | 
+povoy (post Aoyw) 10 es Tov oxov ot | —rov acbe- 
vouvra, (add. rov sec. man. in marg.) 11 exopevOn 12 avry nv 
xnpa (post txavos) 13 ex avry — 16 (pro 
yeprar) 18 c»avvy in marg. a prim. man. | tovrwy zavrwv 19 
erepov (pro et sic v. 20) 21 exewn (pro avrn | 
(ante BAerew) 22 —ois | emare rw (pro amayyeAare) | dere 
| | (ante rrwxor) 24 rows oxAots (—apos) | 
25 | 26 27 +-yap (post ovros) | 
—eyo init. | —yap | wawov mpopyrys | —rtov 
Barnorov 29 +e (post 31 de o xupws 
32 2 33 —yap 34 Aceyouor | gidos 35 
mavrov tov texvov avtys 36 fin. $37 Karaxecrar (pro 
avaxetTat) 38 rapa trovs wodas avrov Al init. +0 de is 
eon | xpeopirerae | danocry 42 —eawe | ayarynoe avrov 
43 —o (ante ov) 44 por em rtovs todas | (—rys 
xedadys) 45 47 avrys at apapriae | (ante 
oAtyov 2°) 

vili. 3 avrows (pro avrw) | ex (proamo) 5 mermva 8 ais 
(pro em) 12 axovoavres 15 man. tert.(?) addit: mpo! TavTa, 
Aeyov o wra 16 .(pro emer.) 17 
19 edvvavro amyyeAn Se (—xar) | —Acyovroy | + ore (ante 
21 fin. —avrov 22 eyevero de ( — Kar) 24 dupyepov 
| SreyepOes 25 nar (—de) | —ecorw | de | 
mpos adAmAous deyovres | 27 fin. + «at ev rows opeow yv Kat 
kataxorrwv eavrov 28 Geov 29 (sic) | 
ante supra scriptum est a: cf. cod. Bezae maides 30 ovopa 
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31 mapexadovv 32 wapexarecav | avrois exitpeyy 33, 
34 yeyovos | —amedOovres 35 tov avOpwrov Kaby- 
pevov 36 —Ka 37 npwrncey | (ante 38 
39 coreronce 42 ovvebBov (pro cuvernyov) 43 ta- 
‘Tpows (—es) 45 ov avrw (pro per avrov) 46 
50 —Aceyww 451 (pro | + avrw (post ovdeva) 
54 mavras | fin. 

ix. 1 amocroAovs (pro pabyras avrov) 3 paBdov | fin. exere 
5 eav pn Sexwvrar | —xar 2° | (ante amo 2°) 7 nyepOy 
8 (pro es) 9 de (--Kar) 11 amodefapevos | +70 
(ante zepr) | fin. cavato 12 ropevOevres (pro ameOovres) | + ets 
(ante. rovs) 13 aprwv (sic) 14 +4woee (post 15 fin. 
mavras 16 +avrov (post pabyras) 18 +avrov (post pabyrar) 
ot oxAot Aeyovow 20 zerpos Se | wor (post 
xpirrov) 23 epxerOa (pro 27 yevowvtat zrerpov 
(—rov) taxwBov Kat wavynv 30 pwvons 33 tpes oxnvas | 
pwvoe | ray (sic) 34 Aeyovros avrov 35 exdeeypevos 
(pro ayamyros) 36 fin. eopaxay 37 38 eBonoe | fin. 
pot 39 +xat pyooe avrov (post xpager) 40 exBar\wow 
| 41 + por (post mpooayaye) 43 eron 49 
| S8acxadre (pro emorara) | | ev (proem) | exwAvopev 
50 emev de (—Kar) | +0v yap (post xwAvere) 51 
TO Tpocwmov ( — avrov) 52 | 54 avahw | 
(ante 55,56 —Kat usquead adda cwoat 
(pro eyevero de) 58 59 mpwrov 60 —o 
tyorous 62 0 wnoovs zpos avrov | ortpades (pro Brerwv) | 
(pro es Bac.) 

Xe 1 1° | 2 de (pro ow) | exBady 
4 Baddavriov | (pro pyde) 5 ewedOnre 6 | 
7 8 —38 9 10 1] vpw (pro 
sic) | —vpov | +«s Tous modas (ante aropaccopeba) | 
—ed pas 13 xopag. | [PyOoada] | 19 Seduxa 
20 —paddov 21 Tw 22 orpades usque ad eure 
| pot mapedo0n 29 dixowoa 32 —+yevopevos 
+avrov (post 33 —avrov (post dwr) 35 | 
36 —ow | mAnovov co 37 —ow 38 be 
( —eyevero) 39 Kuptov (pro 42 yap (pro de) 

xi. 2 —rys (ante yys) 4 +7w (ante ropeverar 
| epee (pro 8 avrov | ogov 11 ts (pro twa) |. 
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. (ante | vios a sec. man. sup. ras. | 9 (—xat) 
| avrw emdwoe 12 13 Soparaayaba | —o (post rarnp) 
14 —xat avto | exBdnfevtos (pro e€eOovros) 15 tw apxovre 
16 ovpavov eLnrovv map avtov 17 ep cavryy | ex 
(ante ouxov) 19 exBadovor | avror 20+ eyw (post 
Geov) 23 fin. + pe 24 4-rore (ante Aeyer) 25 
(post evpirxer) 29 +yevea (post avrn) | —rov xpodyrov (add. 
sec. man.) 30 rows vevevitars 33 | dus (pro 
peyyos) 36 fin. —oe 41 azavra 42 | (post 
ravta) | fin. 48 paprupes 50 exduxnOy (pro exfy- 
77m) 51 —rov 1° | —rov 2° 54 | —wa xaryyopy- 
avrov 

xii. 4 exovra 6 mwAovrat (?) 8 
eprpoode bis 9 euxpoobe (pro evwmoyr 1°) 11 (pro 
mporpepwow) | pepysnonte 14 (pro 15 
(pro tys) | fin. avrw 18 tov otrov (pro ta yevvypara pov) 20 
adpov 21 fin. sec. man. addit ravra Aeywv o exwy wra 
akovely aKovETW 22 reyw vaw 23 ++yap (post 7) 24 ovre 
(pro ov) | ovre (pro vvde) | rapsecov | Stadepere 26 ovde 
(pro ovre) 27 (post 28 «v aypw tov ovra 
onpepov 30 fin. +7avrov a man. tert.? 31 —rov Oeov | 
33 | avexAurrov 36 avrwv (pro eavrwv) 
38. init | | 1? | Kav (pro xa ev) 39 
—av 2° | (pro Tov otxov) 42 Kat evrev (—8e) 43 fin. 
ovrw 47 avrov (pro eavrov) |. 7 (pro 49 em 
(pro ets) 50 orov (pro ov) 52 53 
| (pro ep) | em Ovyarepa =| em pyrepa fin. 
—aurys 54 55 —ore 56 fin. odare Soxt- 
pater ; 58 —ar | Bary 59 ews Kat (—ov) 

xiii. 2 tavra (pro rovavra) 3 opows (pro wravtws) 4 o 
yos | —ev (ante tepovoadnp) 5 woavrws (pro omows) 6 
meputevpevyy ev Tw apmedwve avrov | Cytwy 7 ov 
(post erp) | +ovv (post exxopov) | Karapyn 8 fin. xompua 
9 es To peddov, edeunye 11 acGeveas exovoa 12 +azo (post 
14 (post oxAw) | avrats (pro ravrats) 15 
de (pro ov) | 18 edeyev ow avrov (pro eavrov) 
| ws derdpov | —peya 22 eepocodvpa 25 [eoravac] | —xv- 
pte 2° 27 Aeyow | | 31 wpa (pro ypepa) 34 
azoxtewaoa | emovwayayev 39 Aeyw de (—apyv) | ngyore 
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xiv. 1 (ante 3 | Ocparevoa 5 
—amoxpwes | (pro 6 —avrw 8 xara- 
epa (pro amy) | (post evwmor) 12 avn- 
oe 13 doxnv | avarepovs 16 peya (sic) 21 
—exewos | tuddAous kat xwdous 26 fin. ewar pov pabyrys 27 
fin. ewor pov payrys 28 as (pro zpos) 29 +avrov (post 
powres) | —avrw 31 erepw ovpBadew | | 
fin. mpos avrov 33 oors (pro os) | fin. ewar pou 34 +ow 
(post xaAov) 

XV. 2 +7e (ante papwator) 4 vpwy avOpwros | 
raevvea. 5 avrov (pro eavrov) 7 ev Tw ovpayw ecrar | every- 
xovraevven —orov 9 avyxade 12 0 de (pro xar 
14 wyvpa 17 (pro ere) | (post Aw) 22 +7axv 
(ante egeveyxare) 26 —avrov 28 (proovw) 32 azodwdos 

xvi. 4 +a70 (post peracradw) 5 xpeohererwy. 6 Badovs | 
o amev (pro amev) | rtaxews 7 Se (—xar) 
9 exderyre 12 vw 15 evwmov tov 16 
pexpes (pro ews) 20 eAxwpevos 22 —rov (ante aBpacp) 25 
woe-(pro ode) 26 evOev (pro evrevOev) = 29 Acyar Se (—avrw) | 
[pwcea] 31 [pwoews] | fin. 

xvii. 1 +avrov (post pafyras) | tov ta cxavdara py | 
ovat (—Se) 2 ABos (pro pvr. ov.) | Twy piKpwy Tov- 
Twv 3 —de | —es ce 4 —rys nuepas2° | zpos (pro em) 
7 +avtw (ante evdews) 9 exe xapw | —exeww (add. in marg.) 
| —avrw 10 | ayperor | —orr2 11 
12 15 (pro wy) 20 rwwv (pro 
24 | 27 eyaplovro | fin. ravras 29 fin. 
mayras 33. os 8 av (—Kat) | —avryv2? 34 35 
evovrat | —7 1° | de erepa (—Kat) 36 (post exer) 
| ot aeroe 

xvili, 1 —xart® | +avrovs (post 4 bade | 
tavra | ovde avOpwrov (pro xat avOpwrov ovx) 5 
7 moon | avtw (pro mpos avrov) | | [avros;] 
11 ravra pos eavrov | ws (pro womep) 13 erapat es Tov ovpavov 
| —es (post erurrey) 14 nyapexewos 15 ererywv 16 xpoo- 
exakecato | A€eywy (pro eae) 17 a 20 fin. —cov 22 
—rtavra | ovpavots 24 eoropevovrat (pro 27 
tw Oew eorw ra. ia (pro adyxapev Kat) 29 » 
yoves 30 ovxe 31 32 Kat eumrv- 
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avacrnoerat) 36 rraven 40 —de 41 —Acywy 

xix, 2 —xadovpevos | qv (—ovros) 3 edvvato 
4 as to | | (add. sec. man.) | 
7 mavres 8 ros Trwyxors — 11 fin. avadavnoec Oa 
15 Seduxer (pro edwxe) 16 dexa pvas mpocepyacaro 17 evye 
18 7 pva cov Kupte 20 Kat o erepos 22 apw | Oepfo 28 
pov to apyupiov | (ante tparefav) | (add. in marg. 
atert.man.) | avrw expaga (sic) 26 —yap 27 + avrovs (post 
xaracpagare) 29 fin. Aeywy (pro 30 (ante Av- 


gavres) | ayayere avrov 34 +ort (post eov) 35 avrw (sic 
pro eavrwv) 87 deyovres wept wv edov Suvapewv 42 
T™ tavtn Kar cv (—Ka ye) | —covl® 43 ovvegovor ce 
Kat oe 44 em ABov ev cot 46 + 
(post yeypamra) | —eorw 47 | amoxrewat (pro 
amroAerat) 

xx. 5 —ow 6 o amas 9 oxAov (pro Aaov) | 


10 ducwow (pro 11 +avros (post mpocefero) | erepov 
12 rpirov 13 —ddovres 14 addAndovs (pro 
€avrovs) 17 amedwxtpacay 19 ereyvwoav | fin. ere wapa- 
Bodnv ravryv (noay sup. ras. a prim. man.) 
| [Aoyor] | wore (pro «is ro) 21 row Aoyov (pro ryv obo) 
22 —ypw — 24 (pro exvdegare) | 
+o de (post Syvapiov) | de (—amoxpHerres) 
25 mpos avrovs (pro avrots) | rowvv amodore 26 rov (pro avrov 1°) 
27 Aeyovres (pro avritcyovres) 28 pwvoys | (pro 
30 «at o Sevrepos caetera desunt 31 —x«a 2° 32 —zavrwv 
33 yuvy ow ev avactace Twos avTwy yun 3.4 — aroxpBas 
yomurxovrae 35 fin. yaueLovrac 36 init. ov (pro ovre) 37 
puwvons | —Tov2? | 3° 40 42 avros. yap 
(—ar) 46 ev crodas 
xxie 1 as ro ta dupa avrw —xar | Aerra dvo 
6 em AGov we 10 er vos 11 [xararorovs] | (ante 
Amor) | peyada ax ovpavov 12 (pro amavrwy) | ama- 
youevovs 15 avrioryvar avremew aravres 
kuxdovpevyy fin. rw Aw (—ev) | —Tovrw 24 +e (ante 
cropart) | wavra | axpisov | +4xat evovrar xaipor (post 
katpot) 27 vepedars 30 Brerovrres (restituitur in marg. a 
man. prim.) | eyyus 32 +7avra (ante ravra) 33 mapedev- 
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cerat | fin. 34 36 Katurxvonre (pro 

xxii. 6 fin. arep oxyAov avros 10 | es nv 
(pro ov) 11 0 dacKxados Aeyen (— oor) 12 avayatov 13 
15 avrois ( — pos) 16 avrw (sic pro avrov) 18 +a7o 
Tov (post mw) | | ov(proorov) 20 Sexvoyv 22 
Kata TO wpicpevov Topeverat 26 27 + (post pelwr) 
30 | tas dwoexa prras kpwovres 34 —py, | ews (pro 
mpw 7) 35 BaddAavriov |  ovbevos 37 — er fin. —avrov 
42 xapeveyxat | tovto to zorypiov | fin. yweoOw 43, 44 apponun- 
tur in margine puncta 44 fin. trys yys 45 —avrov 48 init. 
de (—0) 49 —avrw 50 tov apytepews tov dSovrov | to 
ovs avrov 51 —avrov 52. zpos avrov (pro em avrov) | 
54 —avrovi? | —avrcv 2° (add. sec. man. in marg.) | 
55 mupav | pecos (pro ev pecw) 57 —avrov 59 —yap 60 
adextwp (—o) 61 (pro Aoyov) | + onpepov (post duvy- 
| azapvyce merpos 66 amynyayov | avrwy 68 
| —pot 69 (post vv) 

xxiii. 1 yyoyov | zpos (pro em) 2 + (post ebvos) | 
gopovs | (ante Acyorta) 8 «€ xpovwv 
| mept avtov | v70 11 —avrov 2° 12 re npwdys Kat 
o 14 ovbev | —kxar 15 averepie yap avrov mpos 
17 deest versus: at serior manus addidit, mutato ordine vocabulorum : 
Kata €optnv amoAvew eva avrots 18 avexpayov 19 BrnOeas | 
ev tT) 20 de (pro ovv) | +avros (post zporepwrqcer) 
22 agtov (pro autiov) 25 —avrots 26 cipwva twa Kupyvatov 
Xopevov 27 —Kar 2° 29 (ante | Opefay (pro. 
34 ecravpwuevos de o (pro o de) | €Baddov 35 
—ovv avrots 40 eretiyswv avtw epy (pro emer. dey.) 41 fin. 
eroujoev (pro empage) 43 (ante 44 init. Kae 
| —ews wpas evvarys (add. man. tert.(?) in marg.) 46 
| tovro de (pro tava) 47 edogalev 48 —oxro | 
Oewpnoavres = 53 ovders ovderm 54 — 2° 
55 at yuvaies (—xav) 

xxiv. 1 (post sed postea punctis delevit) 
eveAPovoa Se ( —xat) 4 avdpes 18 [pwcews] 
31 avrwv (sic pro avrov) 39 40 44 mpos 


avrovs (pro avrois) | [pwoews}] | subscrip. teAos tov Kara Aovkav 
evayyeAtou 
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JOHN. 


i. 3 ovde ev. o yeyover (sic posita sunt puncta) 19 +4 pos avrov 
(post arecreAav) 28 (in marg. notat ev ev ByPapaBa) 
29 —o 31 2° 34 eopaxa 36 fin. +0 aipwv 
apaptiav Tov sed postea punctis delevit 37 ot dvo paPyra 
Aadowros avrov 39 40 +ovv (post | 
42 —o (ante xpicros) 44 —o moovs | +0 (post 
avtw) 45 49 —o (ante moors) 51 fin. opm 

ii. 4 init. 5 orroav 6 —xeyevar | + (post 
tovdawv) 8 ot de (pro 8°) 10 rov owov mpwrov 15 
+wus (ante ppayeAdov) 17 xaragayerat 22 fin. —avros 23 
4 Tots (ante | Ta avrov 

iii. 2 avrov (pro tov | Suvara tavra ta onpea —0 
(ante moovs) 5 +xar(?) (post 10 = 11 
a bis (pro o) | «opaxapev 12 fin. muorevyre 14 pwvons 19 
auTwv Tovypa 20 fin. + ort wovypa eore man. sec. 23 
25 wovdaov 32 eopaxe 36 (ante 

iv. 1 (ante wows) 4 capapias 13 —o (ante eqoovs) 
15 epyopor 20 tw ope tovrw | fin. mpooxwew de 21 
yuvat 35 rerpapnvos 36 . 41 +4 avrov 
(post 43 —xat ampdOev 44 —o (ante «govs) 
46 o toovs | gv Se (—xar) 47 —avrov 2 | emedre 
50 emorevoey Se (—xa) 51 —avrov 2° | | —Kxar 
amyyyudar |, (pro wis) 52 aro (post axiqrer) 

Ve 1 +7 (ante eopry) 2 [ByOecéa] 3 [habet exdexopevwr xré] 
5 +avrov (post acGevea) 7 +vae (ante xupe) | +5¢ (post 
Opwrov) | Bady 10 +xa (post eore 1°) | fin. +c0v 11 
init. +0 | —por 14 oor re 16 oe covdacoe tov | 
—xar elyrovv avrov amoxrewat 17. 19 eAeyev (pro ecrev) 
| | more 35 mpos wpay 36 Sebuxe | 
—eyw 2 37 —avros | copaxare 38 peovra 44 
— upets 

vi. 2 init. yxodovder Se (—xor) | —avrov 5 tous o 
| oxdos modvs | —rov (ante | ayopacwpey 
7 +0 (ante 9 —e@ | os (pro o) 10 ws (pro 
11 e\aBey ow (—Se) 15 —avrov 2° 17 —ro (ante 
21 eyevero to tAowv = 22 (pro wAowaptov 2°) 23 (pro 
24 (ante avror) | (pro 26 dere 
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28 oupev 29 —o (ante «ovs) 32 pwvons 36 eopaxare 
38 fin. +marpos 39 —marpos | 40 rovro yap (—de) | 
matpos (pro mepipayros pe) 42 —ovros 2° 43 —owo 45 
—rov 1° 46 eopaxey bis 47 ene 51 +avrw (post do- 
ow 1°) 52 +avrov (post capxa) 54 xayo | +e (ante 7 
exxarn) 58 e€ (pro ex tov) | 60 0 doyos ovtos 66 
+ovv (post rovrov) -| twv pabytwy avrov 68 —ow 
71 wrapwrov | 

vii, 1 —xoe | pera ravta weperare. 8 —ravryy 1° 
10 coprny (post avrov) | —es copryv 12 nv 
15 Bavpafov ow (—xar) 16 azexpiOn 18 fin. ovk eorw ev 
avrw 21 fin. Oavpaferar 22 pwvons | pwroews 23 [pwoews] 
26 —ad7nOus 29 —de 31 tov oxAov de | —ore 
| wy (pro pyre) | —rTovrey 32 (post nxovoav) | 
peras ct Kat ot 36 o Aoyos ovros | (post 
evpyoere) 39 —o (ante tyoovs) 40 twv Aoywy 41 —de 
46 +avrois (post 51 zpwrov (pro zporepor) 52 «x 
THs yadtAouas mpopytrys 53 exopevPycay | tomov (pro 

Vili. 3 (pro ypappares) | —pos avrov | em (pro 
4 edyrra (pro | exavrogdopw 5 ABalew 6 
(pro eXeyov) | cxwor | xareypadey emepwrwvtes | 
kat avrous (pro zpos avrovs) | —rov | Baderw ex avry 
8 9 axovoavres Se (—or) | ovvel- 
Syoews eAeyxopevo. | —ews twv ecyarwy | —o moors 10 —xa 
padeva Oearapevos Tys yovatxos | (pron yun) | —exet- 
vol Ot 11 —avry | opevov ow Kat amo tov vv 
12 +470 (post | €Aadnoev o (—avrors) 16 
adnOuy 19 ay 21 avrows o moous tadw 23 edeyev 
(pro 25 eamev ow (—xat) 26 AarAw (pro Aeyw) 28 
—pov $33 zpos avrov (pro avrw) 38 eopaxa | +7avra (ante 
Aadw) | yKoveare mapa tov marpos (pro ewpaxare mapa Tw Tarpt) 
39 are (pro 44 —rov (ante zarpos) 48 —ow | 
Aoyov ( —Tov) 52 yevonrae «= —ov 87 
eopaxas 59 (ante | + eropevero (post avrwy) 

ix. 1 — 0 (ante enoovs) 6 avrov (pro rov tupAov) 
9. @AA (pro ort ovros de ort) | + de (post exewos) 
10 11 ow (—Se) 15 — Kart? 19 Brewer 
emorevoate (pro nkoveare) | patyracavrov 28 —ow | [pocews] 
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29 pwvon 30 yvorge | (ante tts) 37 eopaxas 39 
AvOa (pro 40 nxovov | peravrovovres 41 init. 4+ «ae 
Xx. 6 rav | sequuntur folia chartacea 
xii. 18 rov | ro incipititerum pergamena 19 + (post xoo- 
pos) 22 +0 (ante 26 dtaxovy 29 —xat axovoas 
| (post adAor) 30 —o (ante mous) | 33 
azrexpin ovv ow (sic) 35 ev (pro pe? 


39 40. 44 arocteAayra (pro reppavra) 49 


(pro eAaAyoa) 50 eyw Aahw 

8 o werpos 10 apy (proy) 13 o diddacxados 
py (pro cy) 15 dedwxa (pro eduxa) 18 twas (pro ovs) 
pov (pro per enov) 20 avy | (pro 
23 —de | (post ets) 24 +xat avrw Tis eoTW 
(post zerpos) | om. tis av cy 25 avarecwy ow (—8e) 
26 azoxpwerar ovv o Kar (?) avrw | ovy (pro Kat 
euBawas) | +AapBaver car (post 2) 30 33 
+ xpovoy (post xpov) 36 fin. 37 —o (ante zerpos) 
38 

xiv. 2 (ante wopevopat) 3 eromacar(—Kar) eopaxare 
9 [ewpaxws] | eopaxe 21 eye (pro pe 2) 22 (ante re) 
23 —o (ante wjoovs) | post rov cetera sunt chartacea. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


[Note that the number of the Ms (Evv. 892) is that assigned it in Gregory’s 
Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s Mov. Test. Graece, edit. octava crit. maj., 


p. 592.] 
Matt. vi. 5 after orvadd 15 after 15 add — viii. 29 after 
29 add — xii. 14 add —e&edOovres (post avrov) _— xii. 15 for 


15 read 16 xv. 6 read tov doyov (pro tryv evroAny) xviii. 28 
dele the bracket after opedas xviii. 31 after ywoneva add 1° 
xviii. 35 for read avrw x x. 26 after yaw add2? xxii. 1 
for Aeyw read reyww ~— xxiii. 8 for 8 read 7, and insert 8 before 
Sdacxados xxv. 16 insert 17 before avros xxvi. 57 re- 
move | before papicato. = xxvi. 59 read xpeoBurepor 


Mark i. 40 for 2° read 2 after pyre add (pro iii. 15 


for rovs vogous read tas vogous iv. 26. for read 
iv.,34 add row before dius 7 foremev readeame v.42 for 
efeornoe read _—vi. 25 for evOus read ebews vi. 54 
add 55 after evOvs _viii. 23 for empw read empw- =x. 46 add 

+ before mpocourys _— xiii. 27 dele — xiv. 32 read xpocevgwpat 
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ON THE LOCALITY OF PSEUDO-BARNABAS.* 
BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


2s hererage of the Apostolic Fathers can hardly fail to perceive 
that the time is approaching when newer and more searching 
criticisms must be applied to many of the early Christian writings, in 
order that judgments may be pronounced which will stand the test of 
time better than the contradictory and fluctuating hypotheses which 
have so often been current in the matter of questions concerning place 
and time of production, and relative position in the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity. Not only does the accession of new material 
make this possible, but there is also an increment of method which 
would compare favorably, if it could be gauged, with the additions 
that are constantly being made to our sources of knowledge; and, 
indeed, the two act upon one another reciprocally, the matter of 
science inviting method, and the method multiplying the matter by 
those links which it is constantly forging between subjects that at first 
sight seem dissimilar. We see this, for instance, in the case of the 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” of itself a sufficiently meagre addition to 
our apostolic documents, a mere intra-mercurial planet of the system, 
chiefly valuable, at first sight, because its place had been in some 
measure predicted even by early observers; and yet, in its influence 
upon our interpretation of Barnabas, of Justin, and other early 
writers, and in the change which it is producing upon the general 
conception of primitive Christianity, we may safely say that its 
discovery marks a critical epoch. Not the least amusing part of the. 
study is the way in which it arranges those who had speculated about 
it into the classes of true and false prophets. For example, how suc- 
cessful, for work done in the dark, was Ussher’s time-location of the 
Didaché; and, on the other hand, how unfortunate was Grabe’s 
attempt to show that no such book as a Didascalia Barnabae could_ 
have existed, because, although we find early mention! of Teachings 
of Ignatius and Polycarp, we find no reason to believe in a Teaching 
of Barnabas; by which unhappy speculation he threw out of the list 
of early writers the very one that shows most external claim to be 


* Read in December 1889. 
1 This is, of course, a misapprehension. 
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the owner of a Teaching, since he incorporates the Doctrine of the 
Two Ways almost in full in his closing pages. And even modern 
writers show the most curious illustrations of the way'in which the 
ground may be cut from under one’s feet; as, for instance, when 
Hilgenfeld ? uses the passage yap dpeAjoe was ypdvos Tis 
Lwijs Hav Kal tis micrews to prove the date of the Epistle of Barnabas 
to be as early as the reign of Nero, and makes a similar conclusion 
follow from od téxvov cov év xré., both of the passages 
being simply quotations from the Teaching. I do not mention such 
cases, which might be multiplied largely, for the purpose of dis 
crediting the conclusions of great scholars ; but to show how constantly 
the patristic student, like all other scientific men, works in the dark 
without being aware of it, and how time fools us all. It may, then, 
be regarded as certain that we must before long have a new edition 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, which shall take account of the Teaching 
and allied documents, and clear up some of the confusion of thought 
over this at once eccentric and typical early Christian writer. Such 
an event being probable at no distant date, it has occurred to me that 
it might be worth while to stretch the first thread of a new critical 
spider’s web, or to strengthen a web that has already been spun, by 
giving some reasons for the current belief that the writer of the 
Fpistle called after the name of Barnabas was an inhabitant of Egypt ; 
while at the same time throwing light on some obscure passages of 
this very interesting letter. 


1. On the Shrub Rachid. 


In the seventh chapter of the Epistle there is an account of the 
ceremonies of the day of atonement, and especially of the dismissal 
of the scape-goat into the wilderness with the scarlet wool twisted 
round his horns ; upon which Barnabas remarks: dray yévyrat 
ottws, dye 6 Bactalwy tov tpdyov-eis THY Epnpov, Kai Td Eprov Kal 
éxitiOnow ppiyavov faxia, ob Kai rors BAagrovs 
tporyew ev TH xwpa pdvys THS paxov of KapTot 
yAvxeis eiciv. So, at least, the text is given by Harnack, the reading 
paxia [PAXIA] being assumed as the origin of fayyA [PAXIA] of the 
Sinaiticus, and fay of other authorities; and it is very likely, though 
we need not discuss this at present, that this or a similar reading 
should be restored in place of the second word fdxos. Hilgenfeld, 


2 Prolegg. in Barnab. xxxvi. 
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however, following the Constantinople Codex, reads jaxy, faxis, and, 
on the faith of the same text, changes BAacrovs to kaprovs and tpwyev 
into éoOiew.> Both of these readings seem to me to be nothing but 
commonplace corrections,* and I believe it will be found that the 
Constantinople Codex in Barnabas has a very faulty text, which will 
not justify the devotion which Hilgenfeld has lavished upon it. 
However, the first point is the identification of the shrub in question. 
I think it may be taken for granted that we have here not a generic 
Greek name, but a proper name. Barnabas certainly is not speaking 
of the “shrub which is called drier,” or, if he were, he spells his brier 
with a capital B (rd Aeydpuevov paxia). We have, then, to identify the 
shrub by means of its name, and not merely to treat it as if it were a 
common thorn-bush. And this name should be written, if the text of 
the Sinaiticus has transmitted it with any degree of accuracy, either 
as PAXIA, PAXIA, or PAXIA, or some form not very different from 
these. 

But we can identify not merely by the name, which is obscure 
enough, but by the properties. And here we may add something to 


“the common interpretation of the text by means of a conjectural 


emendation. Every one will notice a certain hardness in the words 
ebpioxovres ovrws. If, with Hilgenfeld, we join ovrws to the preceding, 
what does Barnabas mean by “finding [them] thus”? If, with other 
editors, we carry ovrw over to the beginning of the next sentence, 
it is almost as much out of place. It would have been better boldly 
to change the ovrws into airovs. But this is not necessary; for it 
is probable that even a change of a single letter will suffice; let us 
read, then, ovpicxovres ovrws, and remark that the point which Bar- 
nabas is making is simply that the plant in question has diuretic 
properties. Barnabas is a bit of a doctor, as we may see elsewhere 
in the Epistle, and being also somewhat colloquial in his manner, 
does not think that he deviates unduly from the argument if he 
emphasizes the medicinal property of the shrub in question. 

Thus our criteria of identification are, (1) the name; (2) the 
spiny nature of the shrub (ri ore 7d eis 7d Trav dxavOay; ) 
(3) the shoots are in some sense edible (eiwOayev rpwyev); (4) and 
operate as a diuretic; and (5) only the berriesare sweet. 


3 Hilgenfeld, 1887, 
* Funk, who ‘retains the text BAagrots, adds a note: “ Germina in sensu 


‘ampliori = fructus. 
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Now, with regard to these points, we may say that the first ought 
to enable us, by the aid of the philological apparatus (and probably this 
means the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic lexicons), to find some plant 
bearing in the East a name not very different from that given by 
Barnabas; while the other points should furnish sufficient data to 
the botanist to enable us, again, to speak with some measure of a 
confidence as to the shrub which had found its way into Dr. Barna- :) 
bas’s pharmacopoeia. I must confess to an almost total ignorance of a 
botany, and to a very scanty knowledge of Arabic; but the problem 
is an interesting one, and I have tried to approach it on both these 
points; and I will indicate what seem to be the possible solutions of 
the enigma. 

Sotution A. When I was recently in the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
one evening, as we were approaching the Wady Ghurundel, the 
‘supposed site of the Elim of the Exodus, I observed several of our 
camel drivers and camels making for a group of stunted, somewhat 
spiny shrubs, with leaves of olive green, of which they commenced to 
eat rather greedily, as it seemed to me. They brought me also a 
handful of the leaves to chew; and a little further on my camel driver 
brought me the fruit of the same shrub—a sweetish berry, with a 
somewhat acid flavor like a currant. The name of the shrub was 
pronounced differently by different members of the party ; but it did 
not vary much from what I have seen it written by other travellers, 
who spell it ghurkud, where the gh appears to stand for the Arabic 
ghain, aud the & for the Arabic gaf.® 

Turning, now, to the five marks of identification which we have 
_ proposed above, the name is somewhat too far removed from the 
Greek word paxid; for we have nothing to represent the strong 
guttural, and the Greek x is hardly an adequate equivalent of 
the Arabic gaf. Moreover, we must not forget that nothing is 
more dangerous than the identification of an Arabic plant or tree 
by its name; for the same name will cover many different plants 
not necessarily generically related, and a journey of a few hours 
will sometimes take one from a place where the name means one 
thing to a place where it is applied quite differently. As a speci- 
men of the looseness which prevails on this head, I may state that I 
asked an Arab at Baalbek the name of the white poplar-tree. He 
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said it was safséf, which commonly is supposed to mean a willow. 
This is an extreme case of a general looseness and inconstancy of 
speech amongst the Arabs in the naming of the objects of nature. 

From the other marks of identification we get more encouragement. 
In fact, I have verified them all, including the medical one — this last, 
however, with some uncertainty ; for the Arabs were unaware of the 
property, and the experiment needs to be repeated with a wider range 
of subject. Assuming, then, that this is the plant referred to by Bar- 
nabas, we have now to give its botanical name and to examine its 
local distribution. 

The shrub is described in a paper entitled “ Notes on the Flora of 
the Desert of Sinai,” read before the Linnaean Society, on April 6, 
1865, by Mr. R. M. Redhead, who found it at the same place as I 
have noted above. His language is as follows: “Here [at Ain-el 
Hawara] were growing a few dwarf palms and thick tufts of a prickly 
shrub, bearing thinly scattered, glaucous, fleshy leaves, — Mitraria 
tridentata, the ghurkud of the Arabs. Its greenish spikes of incon- 
spicuous flowers were now appearing here; but on the following day, 
in the Wady Ghurundel, I found the small oval, scarlet berry, with 
sub-acid flavor, fully ripe; the leaves in taste resemble our seacoast 
Stripler. It has been alleged that the ghurkud was the plant em- 
ployed by Moses to sweeten the water of Marah. The change, 
however, was certainly miraculous; at present, the water has the 
saline taste of a weak solution of Epsom salts.” 

In another paper, read before the same society, on April 6, 1865, 
by Mr. B. T. Lowne, “On the Vegetation of the Western and 
Southern Shores of the Dead Sea,” we find that the writer notes, under 
the desert flora of Zuweirwit and Mahawat Wadies, as follows: 
Zygophyllaceae, Nitraria tridentata (Desf.); and further on (p. 207) 
he notes that this species is found in Africa, and not in Europe. 

In Dr. Post’s “ Narrative of a Scientific Expedition in the Trans- 
Jordanic Region in the Spring of 1886,” we find (p. 277), Mitraria 
tridentata (Desf.). El-Ghor. 

In Boissier, “ Flor. Oriental.” i. 919, we have the following summary 
of its properties and locations: “N. tridentata spinosa foliis integris 
vel retusis 3-5 crenato-dentatis ramulorum novellorum alternis ceteris 
fasciculatis stipulis persistentibus floribus ad ramulorum apicem longe 
pedicellatis dichotome et irregulariter corymboso-paniculatis petalis 
hispidulis, pyrena a basi trigona, faciebus ad basim foveolis et superius 
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sulcis exsculptis. ..... Hab. in desertis salsis (Del. Auch. exs. 2645. 
Bové. Boiss.), Arabia Petraea in Ouadi Ghurundel (Boiss.), Palaestina 
ad lacum asphalticum (Boiss). Fl. Mart. Apr., sarcocarpium pul- 
posum tantum fructu maturo manifestum. Ar. geogr. basins borealis 
interior, Senegalia. 

In Ascherson and Schweinfurth’s “ Illustration de la Flore d’Egypte,” 

- we find it given as follows (p. 57): Zygophyllaceae ; (262) MNitraria 
retusa (Forsk.) Aschs. Syn. Nitraria tridentata (Desf. Boiss. i. 919). 
Arab. ghargad ghardaq: les fruits anab ed-dib,° abad (?) sahanotn 
(Klunz). And the authors note that it is found everywhere in Egypt, 
in the Libyan desert, and along the Red Sea. 

An examination of the foregoing authorities will show that there is 
room for at least a suspicion that the bush described by Barnabas is 
the ghurkud ; and if this were so, we should probably be able to say 
that, since it is a desert plant, growing principally in the Egyptian 
deserts, the Epistle of Barnabas was written in some Egyptian city. 
And, indeed, this agrees with what has been deduced from other 
considerations ; derived, for example, from his account of the cere- | 
monies of the day of atonement. Barnabas is evidently a city man, 
from the way in which he describes the bush as in the country. But 
whether his city be Alexandria or some other Egyptian city we will 
leave an open question at present. We will now ask whether there 
are any other possible solutions that present themselves besides the 
foregoing. And this brings us to our 

Sotution B. In a striking article by the late Emanuel Deutsch, 
on “Islam,” I find the following story — one, indeed, which is often 
quoted, but always, as far as I have seen, without references: “He 
[Mohammed] tended the flocks—even as Moses, David, and all 
prophets had done, he used to say. ‘ Pick me out the blackest of those 
berries,’ he cried once at Medina, when, prophet and king, he saw 
some people pass with berries of the wild shrub Arak. ‘ Pick me out 
the blackest, for they are sweet, even such was I wont to gather when 
I tended the flocks of Mecca at Ajyad.” ’ 

The italics are ours, and they furnish a parallelism to the language 
of Barnabas as to the name and quality of the shrub. It becomes 
interesting, then, to see whether Mohammed’s Arak can be identified. 


Wolf-grape. 
7 [Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 70. The authorities for this tradition may be 
found in Muir, Life of Mahomet, 11. 12 f.; Sprenger, 1. 148. @.F.M.] 
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Its name is certainly not very remote from the paxia which we find 
in the text of Harnack, and the sweetness of the fruit is emphasized 
even more decidedly than in Barnabas. We must examine what 
other properties belong to the plant in question, and make a botanical 
description of it. 

It seems to be the same plant which is mentioned by Burton, in 
“ The Gold Mines of Midian” (p. 296) ; “ Caper bushes ( Capparis 
spinosa, the Arab’s Asaf or Lasaf, with fleshy leaves in bright green 
tufts, hang from the rock-clefts; the Arak, another Capparidea, shows 
bunches of fruit like currants.” It seems likely that the bush men- 
tioned by Mohammed and Burton may have to be considered in our 
botanical inquiry. Unfortunately, I have not been able to identify 
further than what is given above; namely, that the plant is a Cap- 
paridea, and is distinct from the Capparis spinosa.* 

The only thing that remains to be done is to turn to the Arabic 
lexicons; but, as has been stated, the evidence gathered from this 
source is extremely uncertain on account of the loose application of 
language to botany in the East. The following are some of the 
lexical notes for the word: 

a. Vocabulaire Arabe-Frangais. Beyrout: Imp. Catholique. 1883. 

Arék,? Espéce d’arbre épines. 

B. Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais par A. de Biberstein Kazimirski. 
Paris. 1860. 

Arak. 1. Espéce d’arbre & épines dont se nourrissent les chameaux 
et dont on fait des cure-dents. 2. Baies de cet arbre. 3. Morceau 
de terrain. 

y- Lane, Arabic Lexicon. 

Arék — Irk. Certain trees of the kind termed hamd, well-known, 
bearing what resemble bunches of grapes, and of which sticks for 
cleaning the teeth are made; that is, of the branches and of its 
roots, which latter are more esteemed for this purpose. It is the 
best of the trees of which the branches are used for this purpose, and 


8 [Capparis Sodata. Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 1.18, 707. Barth, 
Travels in Central Africa, 1. 295. Brown, in Denham and Clapperton, Narrative, 
etc., Appendix, p. 76 (Boston, 1826). In Southern Arabia, according to Forskal 
(Flora arab. p. 32), the name arak is applied to the Cissus arborea, the Salvadora 
persica of modern botanists. Hooker, General System of Botany, p. 548. 1873. 
G.F.M.] 
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the best of those upon which beasts feed, with respect to the odor of 
the milk yielded by those beasts: or, one of the large thorny trees 

upon which camels feed; the milk of the camels that feed upon it is 
the best of milk, and it is not allowable to prohibit the public from 
feeding their beasts upon it: or, a kind of tall, smooth, or soft tree, 
abounding with leaves and branches, the wood of which is weak, and 
which has a fruit in bunches or racemes called barir, one bunch of 
which will fill the hand. — A piece of land in which are trees of the 
kind thus called. 


Lane. gives his authorities i in references to various native lexicog- 
raphers. 

Substantially the same statements in the Arabic Lexicon of Freytag. 
These are all the authorities accessible to me. It is interesting to 
note that, although they do not supply us with an exact botanical 


‘identification (and Freytag, who usually gives the botanical names, is 


here silent), yet they supply many curious parallelisms to the descrip- 
tions in Barnabas. They describe the plants as spinous and as 
bearing bunches of berries, and they say that the branches are used 
for tooth-sticks. Perhaps we have here a case of the use of shoots 
of plants as masticatories which would agree well enough with the — 
tpwyew tovs BAaotovs of Barnabas. 

Nothing is said as to the medical virtues of the plant; but if Burton 
is right in calling it one of the Capparideae, then we could deduce its 
properties from a consideration of the natural order to which it belongs. 

Let us turn, for example, to Hooker’s System of Botany (p. 234) ; 
“The herbaceous capsular Capparideae rival Cruciferae in their stim- 
ulating properties, which depend on an acrid, volatile principle. The 
species with fleshy fruit, which are mostly woody, possess this acridity 
in their roots, leaves, and herbaceous parts; their bark is bitter, and 
some have a pleasant fruit. ..... Among the Capparideae with fleshy 
fruit, Capparis spinosa must rank first. It is a shrub of the Mediter- 
ranean region, the bitter, acrid, and astringent bark of whose root has 
been esteemed from the most ancient times for its aperient and diuretic 
qualities. ‘The flower buds, preserved in salt and vinegar, are known - 
as capers, and much used as a condiment. Other species of Capparis, 
from Greece, Barbary, and Egypt, are similarly used. ..... Capparis 
nurvala of tropical Asia produces succulent and vinous berries; its 
acidulous leaves are diuretic.” 


* There is no difficulty, then, in imagining that the Arabic Arak-shrub 
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might fulfil also the medical condition which we have reason to believe 
once stood in Barnabas’s text. And since the only actual traces of the 
arak which we have found in literature are Arabian, we may say tha} 
this second identification which we have suggested is favorable to the 
theory of an Egyptian origin for Barnabas. 

To sum up the arguments, the shrub mentioned by Barnabas may 
be either the Nitraria tridentata or an unrecognized member of the 
botanical family Capparideae, t.e. it is not the Capparis sipnosa. 


2. On the Hyssop Cure in Barnabas. 


The previous discussion opens the way for an elucidation of another 
very obscure passage in the text of Barnabas viii., which runs as fol- 
lows: “And why is the wool placed on the wood? Because the 
kingdom of Jesus is on the wood [= the tree, with reference to the 
well-known passage in the Psalms, ‘God reigned from the tree’], 
and they that hope in him shall live forever. But why the wool and — 
the hyssop in conjunction? Because in his kingdom there will be 
days evil and filthy wherein we shall be saved. Because, also, he 
who has a pain in his flesh is healed, 5a rod prov trot doouwrov.” 

So the text stands in all the mss; and so it is given by all the 
editors except, I think, Hilgenfeld. The only attempt to explain it 
that seems capable of defence is, to take “ the filth of the hyssop ” to 
represent the ashes that are sprinkled therefrom on the worshipper, 
and then to interpret, as Dr. Charles Taylor does, by means of the 
‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles,” in the last chapter of which the rule of 
salvation is given as “ by the curse itself.” I am well aware of the 
amount of light which this curious canon of soteriology throws on many 
places both of Scripture and of the early Fathers. It is one of the 
many keys which the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” has put into 


our hands. The objection, however, to the use of this canon in the 


present case is a fatal one — the language of Barnabas shows clearly 
that he is talking medicine, and not theology. The person with a 
pain in his flesh finds no necessary parallel amongst the sprinkled 
worshippers; and the use of the word iéra: shows that his argument 
is as foliows: “ Hyssop is mentioned along with wool, because hyssop 
is a curative agent”; thus idérac answers to the cwOyodpueba, the 
natural to the spiritual. - 

The current explanation breaks down. Let us see next how Hil- 
genfeld handles the passage. He begins by noticing that the text- 
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has come under the influence of the word pvmapai in the previous 
sentence, and, suspecting corruption, he modifies a single letter, and 
reads tov A little explanation would probably 
make this into very good sense; and, at all events, I think Hilgenfeld 
must be right in. suspecting a corruption. The difficulty, however 
still remains, that one does not see the force of the words 6 dAyav 
odpxa. Surely for a specific trouble we have a right to expect a 
specific remedy. 

Dressel, apparently feeling this difficulty, but not wishing to meddle 
with the text (a very laudable sentiment if not carried too far), attempts 
to get a new meaning out of puzov by deriving it from pw (jvopac) and 
péw. According to this, we are to understand the sick person to be cured 
by the juice of the hyssop. This makes perfect sense ; but the method 
of interpretation will not, I think, bear examination. But, with a 
very little change, we may get the whole thing clear by reading as 
follows : 6 dAyav odpxa Tod iarat. 

’Omds is the proper word to describe vegetable exudation produced 
by incision, and appears as the root of our word opium, as well as, 
perhaps, in the word sap; it requires no violent change to produce 
the current text; and it is an explanation thoroughly in harmony 

with medical usage. ‘To discuss this point at length would be tediouss 
and there would be the additional difficulty of entering into the dispute as 
to whether the hyssop be really the caper plant, or something different. 
My own belief inclines towards the caper; and it may be mentioned 
here that Pliny (4. n. xx. 165), in speaking of the medical virtues 
of the caper, says that it is useful in cases of paralysis, ear-aches, 
lumbar pains, tooth-aches. The majority of his uses fall at once under 
the comprehensive term of Barnabas, 6 dyav odpxa.” But whether 
the hyssop identification of Royle be correct, or not, I suggest the 
emendation of the text, as one which requires but slight changes and 
vroduces good meaning. 


8. On the Inedible Hare. 


In Barnabas x. 6 there is a commentary on the injunction not to eat 
the flesh of the hare. The passage is very curious, not only as a 
specimen of Gnosis on the Pentateuch, but also on account of the 
way in which the use of the “Teaching of the Apostles” shows itself. 

10 T asked an Arab, on my Sinai journey, what the Capparis spinosa was good 


for; and he said it was excellent when there was a worm inside you, —witeh 4 isa 
_ Very good equivalent for the éayeiv odpxa of Barnabas. 
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Barnab. x. 6. —’AAAG xai tov Sacvmoda od xpos ti; od py 
dyoiv, rardopOdpos SpowwOynoy Tots Tovovrots. Ort 
& Aaywis Kar’ THv doa yap ery GH, 
tooavras éxet tpmas. 7.— AAN ovde tiv vaway payy: ob py, 
potxds POopeds SpotwOHoy Tots ToLrovTots Kré 

The passage is not, however, one upon which a commentator would 
choose to dwell; and I quote it not to prove the use made of the 
“Teaching,” but to point out that the very same interpi etation is still 
current in the deserts of Arabia, and the question of hare’s meat or 
no hare’s meat is to this day one of the articles of dispute between 
the Sunnees and Shiya’ees. The following passage from Palgrave’s 
“ Travels in Central Arabia” will show what I mean (i. 360): “ For 
the illegality of hare’s meat they [the Shiya’ees] adduce a special 
reason, too stupid by far, and too coarse to be recorded here. The > 
present controversy [between Sunnees and Shiya’ees] ran high, and 
nothing was wanting to bring it to a matter-of-fact issue except the 
essential article of a certain well-known receipt: ‘ First catch your 


hare.’ ” 


I think there is no doubt that the story to which Palgrave alludes 
is precisely the same as we find in Barnabas. More than this it is 
not necessary to say. 

The conclusion, however, bears upon the question which we started 
out to confirm, viz. the Egyptian origin of Barndbas. It is quite 
true that we may find the legend much more widely distributed than 
this. Just in the same way, we are obliged to admit that the shrub 
arak may be found to have a larger botanical habitat. But I submit 
that there is something significant about the way in which these 
Barnabas passages find a ready explanation at the hands of a traveller 
in the desert, and that we have here a mark of locality much stronger 
than the fact that no early quotations from Barnabas can be found in 
the Western Fathers. And I am inclined to believe that it is upon 
such grounds as these that we ought to establish the identification of 
place. 


11 References are usually given to Aclian, Pliny, Varro, Clem. Alex.,etc. Pliny, 
I believe, says that he took it from Archelaus, the scientific attaché of the expe- 
ditions of Alexander. This is perfectly compatible with an Eastern origin for the 
legend. 
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THE MEASUREMENTS! OF HEBREW POETRY 
AS AN AID TO LITERARY ANALYSIS.* 


BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 


E™ the purposes of this paper it is assumed that there is in 

certain parts of the Old Testament a versification which can be 
measured, and which shows, in different compositions, lines of differ- 
ent lengths, as well as strophical divisions, with or without refrains. 
Perhaps, however, some light may be shed on this theory by the in- 
quiries now proposed. 

The metrical and strophical arrangement is most: easily recognized 
in the books commonly called poetical, but it exists also in the proph- 
ets, and examples of it are scattered through the historical hooks. Lit- 
erary analysis, i.e. the separation of a composite literary production 
into the materials of which it is composed, has its principal field in the 
history and in the prophetic writings. It may distinguish between the 
works of different authors, or separate works of the same author, and 
may or may not involve questions of date. The arguments upon 
which it usually depends, from language, style, historical situation, the- 
ological stand-point, etc., are familiar. I wish to propose the inquiry, 
and to suggest at least a tentative answer to it, whether, in the poet- 
ical parts of the historical and prophetic books, the poetic structure 
forms an additional argument which may be of service in determining 
the composite character of a writing, and in recovering its component 
parts. Reference is not here made to those cases which have been 
long recognized, in which a song or poem is sharply set off from the 
prose narrative preceding or following it. We are concerned, for the 
most part, with divisions within the poetic compositions themselves. 

This subject is not altogether new. As illustrating in a marked 
way the kind of phenomena which it contemplates, I beg to refer to 
the articles by Dr. C. A. Briggs on “The Hebrew Poem of the Crea- 
tion,” Old Testament Student, April 1884; “The Poem of the Fall 
of Man,” Reformed Quarterly Review, July 1885; “The Strophical 

* Read in June 1889. 


1 The terms “measurement” and “metre” are at for convenience’ sake, 
without any claim of exactness for them. 
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Organization of Hebrew Trimeters,” Hebraica, April 1887, p. 161 sqq. 
In the first of these he distinguishes in Gen. i. 1—ii. 1, six strophes in 
a five-toned measure, each with a refrain; the number of verses in the 
‘successive strophes, exclusive of the refrain, being 7, 7, 10, 10, 10, 20, 


_and the last, a double strophe, having a double refrain, besides a con- 


cluding refrain, which brings the poem to an end. In the second article 
referred to, Gen. ii. 4°-iii. 24 is arranged in ten strophes, having each 
fourteen lines, with a three-toned movement. In the third article, 
Gen. iv. 1-16 is arranged in four strophes, having, also, each four-— 
teen lines with a three-toned movement. I do not propose to 
argue here the correctness of these divisions, but only point out the 
general agreement in result with the conclusions reached by the more 
familiar proofs known to the critics. 

When we come to the flood-story the problem is more complicated. 
Here, too, I am indebted mainly to Dr. Briggs. The passage Gen. 
vi. 5—ix. 17, the flood story proper, is composite, P and J being 
worked together. Now it appears that when P and J are separated, 
not only does each give a continuous flood narrative, but each can be 
metrically and strophically arranged, so that the narrative of P forms 
a poem of five-toned lines, consisting of twelve strophes with ten lines 
each, and the narrative of J forms a poem of three-toned lines, con- 
sisting of seven strophes, with fourteen lines each. The metre corres- 
ponds exactly with that appearing in P and J respectively in the 
early chapters, and the strophical division corresponds approximately 
in the case of P and exactly in the case of J. I leave out of account 
for the present object, which is simply that of illustration, the few 
slight gaps and editorial modifications. 

Now it is evident that if there be any value in this metrical test, it 
may be of considerable service in the poetical writings of the prophets. 
Changes of measure may at least indicate breaks in the thought, 
and, when combined with other indications, may lead to or greatly 
strengthen the conclusion that we have different compositions exter- 
nally joined together, and thus, while affording no necessary evidence 
of different authorship or widely different date, at least remove some 
hindrances to the recognition of these things. 

In order to keep the inquiry within manageable compass, I have 
confined it to Micah, and Isaiah i.—xii., recognized by all to be made 
up of pieces of different dates, althougi: opinions are widely apart as 
to the intervals. coe 
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In Micah i. there is an important question of text. I refer of course 
to verse 5°. : ; 

The point of the question is usually made this, — whether for m= 
should not be substituted mom or m3 MRoM.. But we must exam- 
ine more thoroughly. 

Passing over the use of “2 for ma, which is surprising, but may 
be explained as a personification, and looking at the lines as a whole, 
it appears that, while at first they seem like a vigorous figure, in fact 
it is hard to understand their exact meaning, and their appropriateness 
in the context. 

1. The balance of members here seems to imply a similar balance 

in the early part of the verse, i.e. seems to mean that two different 
: places or peoples were there referred to. We have here Jacob and 
Judah treated as groups locally distinct, with Samaria as the embodi- 
ment of evil in the one, and Jerusalem in the other. But “Jacob ” 
and “ House of Israel” (verse 5*) are naturally synonymous; while 
“ House of Israel” is represented in verse 5° by “ Judah,* which is 
surprising. 

2. Of course we cannot leave out of the account the appearance 
of “bamoth of Judah” where the former member has“ sins of the 
house of Israel.” The harshness of the substitution has long been 
felt. But besides this harshness, not only is no other reference made, 
either in this chapter or in any part of the book, to the bamoth as 
places of illicit worship, but the word is used twice, i. 3 and iii. 12, in 
its primary sense of “ heights ” = “hills.” The versions (Lxx, Pesh. 
Targ.) give mixer, and res may be a corruption and abbreviation of 
ms maxon. But this seems to me of comparatively little importance, 
in view of 

3. There is in this chapter, no other reference to the guilt or pun- 
ishment of Judah or Jerusalem. The weight of Yahweh’s wrath 
falls on Samaria, and her offences are abominable (verses 6, 7). 
Jerusalem is threatened, indeed (verses 9, 12), as the cities on the 
border line of Philistia are, but this is hardly more than an incident 
of the destruction of Samaria, except so far as these cities are expressly 
said to have incurred like guilt, — as in the case of Lachish (verse 13). 
Moreover, the sins charged upon Jerusalem in chapter ii. have to do 


with personal character, and not with false worship. 
10 
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These arguments are here hastily stated, but I venture the infer- 
ence that verse 5° is an early interpolation, prior to the versions, 
resulting from a marginal gloss. ‘This was probably made by a scribe ° 
who desired to bring out the connection between verses 5* and 6, and 
also to justify the mention of Jerusalem in the title, i. 1. 

This is preliminary to the inquiry as to poetic structure. 

If we look simply at the diction and general style, no proplietic 
passage is more poetical than the beginning of Micah’s prophecy. It 
is therefore not surprising to find it exhibiting a metrical and strophi- 
cal arrangement. Micah i. 2-16 is made up of three-toned lines, 
grouped in five strophes, containing respectively 10, 11, 11, 11, 10 
lines. This regularity depends upon the textual emendation in verse 
5. The poetie structure of chap. i. is thus complete in itself. This 
affords a strong presumption in favor of the original independence of 
chapter i. 

In chapter ii. verses 1-11 contain five-toned lines. There are two 
strophes of fourteen lines each. This arrangement would be con- 
sistent with Stade’s emendation of the text of verse 4. Stade omits 
(m)"m2 as dittography, substituting > (prep. before inf. = ‘vex>) for 
(nm); writes bans for PR for TNR; omits as 
dittography ; writes (from M33) for and points for 
pbm:.? It is decidedly favored by W. R. Smith’s emendation of verse 
He would read > for = (cf. Psalm vii. 
5) for and omit as dittography. He reads also for 

The difference in contents between chapters i. and ii. is sufficiently 
marked. The conditions are totally unlike. The judgment of Yahweh 
on the northern kingdom for idolatry gives place to an attack upon 
the influential men in the southern kingdom for their selfishness, 
greed, and violence. There is nothing in chap. ii. of idolatry ; nothing 
of immediate punishment. The wicked are secure in their own in- 
difference to righteousness. 

The impression thus made by the contents of the two chapters is 
confirmed by the difference in their poetic structure. We have here 
two distinct prophecies in different poetic movement. 

We come to chapter ii. 12, 13. The abrupt change in thought and 
manner will be remembered. Verse 12 proves to be a quatrain of 


2 1886. I. 122f. 
3 Prophets of Israel, Lect. VII. Note 4. 
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four-toned lines, and verse 13 a pentad of three-toned lines (two of 
them, however, imperfect). This gives us a hint that not only is verse 
12 not the original continuation of verses 1-11, but also that verses 
12 and 13 are two separate pieces. The former proposition needs no 
further discussion*; the latter may be supported by a reference to the 
peaceful, pastoral character of verse 12 and the warlike march in 
verse 13 ; to the representation of the people as reduced and scattered, 
verse 12, and as a compact, triumphant host, verse 13 ; to the repose 
- in their own safe pasture, at the end of verse 12, and the martial exit 
from their place of captivity, in verse 13. 

In chapter iii. we find again three-toned lines arranged in three 
strophes of 16 lines each. This suggests separation from chap. ii. 
1-11, by the difference of measure, the same with reference to ii. 12, 
and separation from ii. 13 (also trimeter) by virtue of the complete- 
ness of strophical structure in chap. iii. From ii. 12, 13 the differ- 
ence in subject-matter is also absolute. From ii. 1-11 it is not so 
great. But %tx°, iii. 1, seems to be an introductory word, indicating 
a new section —a new discourse. Moreover, the persons arraigned 
are much more explicitly marked out in chap. iii. than in chap. 
ii.; and the doom of the wicked is more imminent and much more 
definite. 

1 take it, therefore, that we have in Micah i.—iii. five distinct 
prophecies, chap. i., chap. ii. 1-11, chap. iii., and the two little 
fragments whose date and authorship it is difficult to fix, chap. ii. 12 
and 13; and that the poetic structure is an important factor in de- 
termining these divisions. 

Let me refer to one result of the analysis, affecting the date of 
Hezekiah's accession. Chap. i. antedates the fall of Samaria. Jer. 
xxvi. 18 fixes chap. iii. under Hezekiah. Nowack, who formerly 
advocated the date 715-714 for Hezekiah’s accession, (Hosea, Pref. 
p. xu; Stud. u. Krit. 1881, 1.) afterward abandoned this (ZA. W. 
1884, 11.) on the ground of Jer. xxvi. 18, supposing Micah i.- iii. 
to be continuous. Plainly, whatever be the date of Hezekiah’s ac- 
cession, this passage does not determine it. 

The translation and arrangement of Micah i.-iii. are as follows: 

I. 

i.2 Heir, ye pedples, all of you; 

Give ear, edirth, and thy fiilness 
4 Cf. eg. Stade, Z.A.W. 1881. pp. 161 sqq. 
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And let [Adonay]* Yahwéh come aménz you as witness, 


Adondy from the pilace of his hdliness. 
For lo! Yahwéh cémeth from his phice, 


And descéndeth and walketh on the heights of edrth. 


And the mountains mélt beneath him, 
While the villeys are cléft open, 

As the wax from before the fire, 

As water dashed upon a sldpe. 


II. 


For the transgréssion of Jicob is all this, 

And for the sins of the hotise of ‘Israel. 

And I will mike Saméria a heap of the field, 
Vineyard plinting-places ; 

And I will dash to the valley her stdnes, 

And her foundations will I lay bire. 

And dll her finages, they shall be brdéken in pieces, 
And all her hires, they shall be burned with fire, 


_ And all her idols, [ will make a desolation ; 


For of hirlot hire hath she giéthered, 
And even to harlot hire shall they return. 


For this let me lamént and cry, 
Let me g6 birefoot and néiked, 
Let me mike lamentation like the jackals, 
And mourning like dstriches. 
For (it is) griévous — her wotinds. 
For it hath céme even tinto Jiidah, 
It hath reéched even unto the gite of my pedple, 
‘Even unto Jertisalem. ; 
Ye of Gath, do nét bodst, 
Ye of Bakim (?) do nét —’— (?) 
Ye of Beth-le-‘Aphrah, in dust réll yourselves (?) 
Pass thou on, maiden dwéller in Shaphir, 
A nakedness, a shéme. 
Not come férth is the maiden dwéller in Sa’anin ; 
The motirning of Béth ha-'Esel, 
It tiketh from you its sténding-place. 


5 Disturbing to parallelism and movement. Probable error. 
pe ® Two lines omitted from verse 5. See above. 


2 7 No satisfactory rendering of verse 10 is possible; but there is no reason for 
i regarding it as a gloss (Ryssel). 
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12 Yea, there anxiously léngeth for godd the maiden dweller in Maroth: 
Yea, évil hath come déwn from Yéhweh’s presence, 
To the gite of Jertisalem. 
13. Harness the chariot to the steéd, maiden dweller in Lachish, 
— The beginning of sin was she to the daughter of Zion, — 
For in theé were fouind the transgressions of ‘Israel. 


Vv. 
14 Thérefore shalt thou give parting-gifts 
T6 Morésheth of Gath. 


The hotises of Achzib are a disappointment 
To the kings of ‘Israel. 
15 Moréover, the posséssor will I bring 
To theé, maiden-dweéller in Mareshi ; 
Even unto Adullam shall céme the glory of /Israel. 
16 Make thee bild and shave thee for the sons of thy delight ; 
Make lirge thy baldness like the vulture, 
For they have gone captive frém thee! 


I. 


ii..1 Woé, planners of crime, and contrivers of évil, on their béds! 
At morning light they do it, when it is in their péwer. 
2 Yea, they “desire fiélds, and seize tg also hotises, and carry 
them off, 
And they cnish the vigorousand his house, a min and his héritage. 
3 Thérefore this saith Yahwéh: 
 Behdld ! I am planning against this family évil, 
Frém which ye cénnot withdraw your nécks, 
And ye shall not walk havghtily, for it is an évil time. 
48 In that day shall they lift up 6ver you a (mocking) sdng, 
And shall lamént a lamentition, séying, We are titterly spoiled ; 
The portion of my pedple is medsured with a line, 
And there is nd one to restdére; to our cdptors our fiélds fall as 
portions. 
5 Thérefore nédne shall there bé to theé 
That cdsteth a line in an allotted portion, in the ounapaliies of 


Yahwéh. 
TI. 
6 “Talk not” — sothey tilk—“ they should not talk of thése things,” 
Reprodches do not cedse! ” 


7 Say ye so, house of Jicob ? 
Is the spirit of Yahwéh impatient ? Are thése his ddings ? 
— Do nét my words godd to the tipright in his walk ? 


8 Stade’s emendation, 7.4. W., 1886. pp. 122-123. See above. 
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8° But yé are to my pedple as an énemy that riseth up against one 


at peice with him, 


A cloak ye strip from those pissing by in sectirity, averse from 
fighting. 


9 The women of my pedple ye drive out from the hotse of their 


delights, 
Away from their children do ye take my gléyy foréver. 


10 Rise ye, and go, fdr this is not the résting-place. 


11 


Becatise it is polluted, ye shall be destréyed — and a griévous 
destruction ! 

If a man were walking in vinity, and in deceit should lié¢, 
— “I will talk to theé about wine and strong drink,” — 

Then he would bé the talker for this pedple ! 


ii. 12 I will vérily 0 Jicob, ill of thee, 


ii. 13 


iii. 1 


3 


I will vérily colléct the rémnant of ‘Israel. 
Togéther will I plice them, like a félded fléck, 


Like a fléck in the midst of the pisture,!! yea they shall mirmur 
with mén. 


The one who breaketh throtigh hath gone tip befdre them, 
They have broken throtigh and passed the gite, 

And gone ouit by it; 

And their king hath passed on befére them, 

Even Yahwéh, at the head of them. 


I. 
And I said: 
I pray you, chiéfs of Jicob, 
And rilers of the house of ‘Israel. 
Is it not yours to knéw what is just.? 
Haters of godd and lovers of évil, 
Tedring their skin from 6ff them, 
And their flésh from Off their bénes ; 
Even théy who have eaten the flesh of my pedple, 
And their skin from 6ff them they have stripped, 
And their bénes they have criished, 
Yea, they divide as flésh ? in the pot, 
And as meit in the midst of the kéttle. 


9 Cf. W. R. Smith, Prophets of [srael, Lect. VI. Note 4. 
Cf. Lxx. 


Read "3507. 
2 wep — v. Néld., A., 1886, 416. For 1. Roorda. 
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4 Thén shall they cr¥ unto Yahwéh, 
But he shall nét thém, 
That so he may hide his fice from thém 1 
In that time, 

Even as they have évilly done their deéds, 


II. 
Tinis saith Yahwéh: 
Against the prophets who are misledding my pedple, 
Who are biting with their te¢th while crying, Peice ! 
And whoéver does not ptit (something) over their motith, 
They proclaim a holy war against him. 
6 Therefore night (shall be) yotirs, without vision, 
Even dirkness (shall be) yotirs, without divinition ; 
And the stin shall sét upon the prophets, i 
And black over thém shall grow the diy. 
7 And the seérs shall be shimed, and the diviners confotinded ; 
And they shall cdver over (their) be:ird, ill of them, 
Becatise there is no inswer of Géd. 
8 Bit as for mé, I am full of stréngth 
By the spirit of Yahwéh — even of jridgment and énergy, 
To declire to Jicob his transgréssion, 
And to ‘Israel his sin. 


IIL. 
9 ‘Hear this, pray, chiéf of Jicob[’s house], 
And riers of the hotise of ‘Israel, 
Ye who make jtidgment abéminable, 
And (ll that is vipright pervért. 
10 — Building Zion in blodd, 
And Jertisalem in unrighteousness — i 
11 Her chicf men, for a gift they jridge, 
And her priésts, for a price they tech, 
And her prophets, for silver they divine ; 
And upon Yahweh they ledn, siying, 
Is not Yahweh in the midst of us, 
There shall not céme upon us calimity. 
12 Thérefore, on your account 
Zion, as a fiéld shall she be plotighed, 
And Jertisalem, ruin-heips shall she becéme, 
And the mountain of the hotise shall be heights in a forest. 


I pass by chapters iv. and v.,"* where the problems of literary criti- 


8 On iv. 1-4, v. 1-4, see Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 181, 217. tl 
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ciem are peculiarly intricate and difficult, and make only a few remarks 
on chapters vi. and vii. 

Chapter vi. makes the decided impression of a new prophecy, edito- 
rially joined to the preceding. The general result of analysis in vi. 
and vii. is to the effect that vi. 1-vii. 6 forms a continuous prophecy, 
originally distinct from vii. 7-20. In the former passage there are 
two places where the text is evidently defective ; one is at vi. 5, just 
preceding the words “from Shittim as far as Gilgal” ; the other is at 
the end of vii. 6, where the prediction breaks off with the utmost 
abruptness. 

The whole passage is made up of three-toned lines; there appear 
to be seven strophes; five of them have thirteen lines each; the other 
two include the defective texts just referred to; strophe two having now 
but six lines, and strophe seven but niue. It is not at all unlikely that 
the lines which the sense requires would make the number thirteen in 
each of these strophes. 

Metrically, the verses immediately following agree with the pre- 
ceding passage; but the contents— representing judgment as long 
since inflicted — seem to forbid connection. This brings out the point 
that, while difference in metrical structure is a positive argument in 
favor of separation, agreement in metrical structure affords no positive 
argument, but only a certain presumption which evidence may over- 
come in favor of integrity. It should be added that the stanza before 
us, verses 7-10, contains fourteen lines, and not thirteen, the number 
in the foregoing strophes. 

Similar remarks may be made about the eight-line trimeter stanza 
which follows, verses 11-13. 

Chapter vii. 14-17 agrees in general, as to , content, with. verses 
11-13, although the tone and style are quite different. We have here 
the blessedness of Yahweh’s restored rule over his people, and the 
overwhelming fear of him that shall come upon the nations. The 
passage is a nine-line stanza of five-toned movement. 

Finally, we have at the end, vii. 18-20, a stanza separated by both 
matter and form from the preceding. It is profoundly spiritual, deeply 
conscious of sin, entirely peaceful in the assurances of forgiveness, the 
author resting upon the promises of the covenant-keeping God, the 
God of the fathers. It is composed of eight four-toned lines. 

- Thus Micah vi., vii. appear to contain five different pieces: (1) 
vi. l-vii. 6; (2) vii. 7-10; (3) vii. 11-13; (4) vii. 14-17; (5) 
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vii. 18-20. With reference to three of these, the poetical measure- 
ments are important factors in the analysis. 
Asa specimen I give Micah vii. 11-20: 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


a. (Trimeter). 
A day for building thy wills ! 
' (In) that day the botinds shall be wide ; 
(In) that diy even to theé shall (men) céme, 
From Asshiir and the cities of Macor, 
And from Magor as far as the river, 
And to séa from séa, and mountain’s motntain(?). 
But the lind shall becéme a desolation, 
For its inhabitants’ sake, for the fruit of their déings. 


b. (Pentameter). 
Shépherd thy pedple with thy réd —the fléck of thy héritage, 
Dweélling apart — a wodd in the midst of Carmel ; 
Let them feéd in Bishan and Gilead, — as (in) days of dld, 
As in the days of thy forth-going from the land of ‘Egypt, — will 
I shéw him mirvels. 
Nitions shall seé and be shamed — at dll their might ; 
They shall put hind upon mouth — their ears, they shall be dedf; 
They shall lick dust like the sérpent,— like creépers of the edrth; 
They shall come quivering out of their stréngholds. — 
Unto Yahwéh, our God, shall they trembling tiirn,— and shall feér 
because of theé. 


c. (Tetrameter). 


Who is a Géd like to theé— one that pardons iniquity, 

And passes dver transgréssion for the rémnant of his héritage ; 
Not hath he confirmed, foréver, his anger, 

Becatise delight in mérey doth hé. 

He will turn, he will take pity on us, he will subdtie our iniquities, 
Yea thou wilt cist into dépths of (the) sed all their sins ; 

Thou wilt grant triith to Jacob, mércy to ‘Abraham, 

Which thou swirest to our fathers from days gone before. 


a. Micah vii. 11-18 (Trimeter). 
11 
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b. Micah vii. 14-17 (Pentameter). 
qusws Jos mss 14 
c. Micah vii. 18-20 (Tetrameter). 
18 
“bx xd 
TOM 
“SMS Was" 19 
bem 


But illustrations in some respects more interesting still can be found 
in Isa. i—xii. 

‘Isa. i. offers: many difficulties. Several critics find distinct pieces 
in it. Thus Lagarde (Semitica 1. pp. 1, 2) recognizes four: verses 
2,3; 4-9; 10-17; 18-31 (read “18” for “28”). Cornill (7.4. W. 
1884. 1. p. 83 sqq.) finds the same pieces. ‘The contents afford the 
arguments used by these critics. Cornill holds that verses 2, 3 imply 
outward prosperity; verses 4-9, on the contrary, a most pitiable 
condition ; verses 10-17, prosperity again, with special emphasis on 
regularity and punctiliousness of worship; ve:ses 18-31, the worst 
abominations, and even idolatry. Better divisions are: (a) verses 2-4; 
(6) 5-9; (c) 10-20; (d) 21-28; (e) 29-31. The wretched ex- 
ternal state of the people is not mentioned until verse 5, and the 
person of the verbs here changes. Verses 18-20 follow logically upon 
the exhortation of verses 16, 17, and bring the foregoing verses to a 
fitting conclusion. Verses 21-28, like verses 10-20, contain sharp 
arraignment, and yet at the end a promise; the ground of the arraign- 
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ment being here immorality and injustice. It may be questioned, 
however, whether verses 28, 29, which seem explicitly to refer to 
return from exile, originally were a continuation of verses 24-26, 
where there is no indication that exile was expected, and whether 
they are not rather a late —exilic or post-exilic— gloss. Verses 
29-31 announce the punishment of idolatry, which has not been pre- 
viously alluded to in the chapter. 

These divisions suggested by the contents are, at least in part, sug- 
gested by the poetical measurements also. Verses 2-4 form a stanza 
composed of seven lines in a six-toned movement. Verses 5-9 make 
two strophes of five lines each, with a five-toned movement. Verses 
10-20 yield five such strophes, the last four words of verse 20 being 
regarded as a closing addition. These might be, as far as form is 
concerned, a continuation of the preceding two. It is only the con- 

“tents that seem to preclude this. The qnestion at once arises whether 
similarity in poetical movement may not have been one of the motives 
which led to the combination of verses 5-9 with verses 10-20 on the part 
of the editor (cf. chapter xi. in combination with xii., although there the 
strophical divisions are unlike). Verses 21-26 yield two ‘strophes, of 
six lines each, in a six-toned movement. Verses 27,28 give two six- 
toned lines (perhaps another instance of editorial regard for agree- 
ment in measurement of lines). — 29-31 contain a stanza of six 
five-toned lines. 

It would appear, then, that the analysis of Isa. i. is, on the whole, 
decidedly confirmed by the poetic structure of the several parts. 


a. Isaiah i. 2-4. 
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b. Isaiah i. 5-9. 
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my 


mhx 
moses] 


c. Isaiah i. 10-20. 


oS 

mop 


saws omeds mend sds 


ps 


“Stn 


15 Probable gloss, cf. Studer Jahrb. Prot. Theol., 1877. p.714. 


16 Probable gloss, cf. Studer, l.c. 
17 Syr., Vulg. omit. 
18 divides here. 
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Se mmstss 18 


d. Isaiah i. 21-26. 
monde su os 


iy 


e. Isaiah i. 29-31. 
mbs mba: mbxs 30 


ia Isa. ii. 2-4 (= Micah iv. 1-3) contains eighteen three-toned lines.” a 
Verse 5 has two such tines; but verse 5 is probably a gloss (cf. ii 

Studer, Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1877. pp. 718 sqq.). i 

With verse 6 begins a sublime poem, also in trimeter movement, i 


but sharply distinct from the foregoing both in contents and in stroph- 
ical divisions. It is somewhat mutilated and disarranged ; but I think 


19 For translation and poetic arrangement, cf. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 
181 sq. 
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we can, with the exception of one broken place, restore it. In verses 
6-21 the structure is in three strophes of eleven lines each, with double 
refrains of nine lines each. 


Isaiah ii. 6-21. 


I. (6-11.) 

[Verse 9 omitted as interpolation ; cf. Studer, 7. Prot. Theol. 1877, 
pp- 718 sqq. The first half of the refrain, verse 10, lacks one line — 
“ When he ariseth to shake the earth,” which is found in Lxx, and 
in M. T. verses 19, 21. (cf. Lagarde, Semitiea, i. p.6.).] 


6 (For) Thou hast cist off thy pedple, the house of Jacob, 
Because are they (of séreery) from the Exist (of Lxx, 
Vulg.), 

And of diviners like the Philistines, 

‘And with the children of stringers they make cémpacts. 

And his lind hath been filled with silver and gold, 

And not «ny énd to his tredsures ; 

And his lind hath been filled with horses, 

And not dny énd to his chériots ; 

And his lind hath been filled with idols, 

To the work of his hands he doth hémage, 

To that which his fingers have mide. 

[9 omitted.] 
Refrain: 10 into the réck, 
Yea, hide in the diist, 
From before the térror of Yahwé¢h, 
And from the spléndor of his majesty, 
(When he ariseth to shike the edrth). 
The hatighty eyes of humankind, they shall 
be brought low, 

And abdsed the ldftiness of mén, 
And Yahweh shall be exilted aléne 
In that day. 


II. (12-19.) 

[Verse 13° suspicious. never used elsewhere of 
alofty tree; moreover, the catalogue of lofty objects is interrupted by 
these words, which look like a repetition of verse 12°, or an antici- 
pation of verse 14° ad fin. Verse 18, “ And the idols, they shall 
wholly pass away,” interrupts the thought. Probably verses 17 and 
19 should be transposed. } 


I 
XUR 


12 


15 


16 


[Verse 20 ends most abruptly ; the thought is incomplete. Besides 
this, half the refrain is gone. Probably six lines are missing between 
verses 20 and 21, and four after verse 21.] 

20 In that diy shall mankind cist 
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For a diy hath Yahwéh Sebasth 

Upon dll that is exalted and high, 

And upon dill that is lifted up, — yea, it shall be laid l6w — 
And upon all the cédars of Lébanon, 


[13° omitted.] 


And upon all the oiks of Bishan, 
And upon all the motintains, the high, 
And upon all the hills, the uplifted, 
And upon every téwer that is ldfty, 
And upon every fortified will, 

And upon all Tiarshish ships, 

And upon all the objects of delight. 


Refrain: 19 And they shall gé into civerns of récks, 


17 


His idols of silver 


‘And his idols of gdld 
Which he hath mide him to worship, 
To the moles and to the bits. 


[6 lines missing. ] 
Refrain: 21 


_And Yahweh shall be exilted aléne 


Yea, ‘nto hdles of erth, 

From before the térror of Yahwéh 

And from the spléndor of his majesty, 

When he ariseth to shike the earth. 

And the hatightiness of humankind shall be 
abised, 

And brought low the l6ftiness of mén, 

And Yahweh shall be exilted aldne 

In thit day. 


Ill. (20, 21.) 


[To] go into cléfts of the récks, 

And into rénts of the clfffs, 

From before the térror of Yalhiwéh, 
And from the spléndor of his majesty, 
When he ariseth to shike the eirth. 


(And the hatightiness of humankind shall be 
abiised, 
And brought low the loftiness of mén, if 


Tn that diay.) (ef. verses 11, 17.) 
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[Verse 22 does not fit into this strophical scheme, and an argument 
against its genuineness is therefore added to that from its omission 
by the Lxx, and those from its inappropriateness and its elegiac style. } 


Isaiah iii. is composite. Verses 1-5 form an eight line stanza, with 
five-toned lines; verse 1° being evidently a gloss (Hitz. Kn. Cheyne) : 


1 Yed, behdld! the Lord, Yahwéh Sebacth, 

Reméveth from Jertisalem and from Jtidah support and stiy, 

[All support of bread and all support of water, ] 

Héro and min of wir, juidge and préphet, 

And diviner and élder, (3) captain of fifty and ex:lted one, 

And coutinsellor and skilful artfficer and shréwd enchanter ; 

And I will sét béys as their princes, and childishness it shall rile 
over them, 

And the pedple shall be oppréssed, eich by the dther, each by his 
neighbor, 

They shall be hatighty, the béy toward the élder, and the bise 
toward the honorable. 


This stanza is followed by two verses, the contents of which indi- 
cate a much greater extremity than that announced in verses 1-5. 
The form is apparently prose. 


6 When aman shall take hold of his brother, (in ?) the house of his father 
(and say) : “ A garment hast thou; ruler shalt thou be for us, and this ruin 
under thy hand;” 7 He shall lift up (his voice) in that day, saying: “I 
will not be a governor, there being in my house no bread and no garment ; 
ye shall not set me as ruler of a people.” 


This is certainly an interruption to the thought of 1-5, (more on 
iv. 1). 

iii. 8, 9 form a good continuation of verse 5. The movement is 
the same, five beats to the line: 


8 For Jertisalem hath sttimbled, and Jiidah he hath fallen ! 
Because their téngue and their déings are Yahweh-ward, per- 
vérsely treating his glory. 
9 A look upon their fice, it witnesseth against them, 
And their sin, like Sédom, they have declired, they have not 
concedled it. 
Woé to thém! For they have done to thémselves an évil ! 


The stanza ends abruptly after the fifth line. Verses 10, 11 drop 
from the sharp, vivid, concrete situation of verses 8, 9 into the form 
of abstract moralizing : 
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10 Bléssed (the) righteous, for (it is) wéll, 
For the fruit of their deéds shall they eit. 

11 Woé to the wicked, — ill ! 
For the achiévement of his hinds, it shall be déne to him. 


tox is nowhere else used (as v. 10°) in this figurative way, with a 
good sense, (cf. Hos. x. 13; Prov. i. 31; xviii. 21). The nearest 


approach is of post-exilic, Ps. exxviii. 1, 2, which verse 10 resembles 
in some other respects : 


“prin 


Cf. also Isa. lviii. 14; Ps. xxii.27; Prov. xiii. 2. Moreover, verse 
“11 is hardly more than a weakened repetition of verse 9°. 

From all these considerations, it is not unlikely that verses 10, 11 
are a gloss (cf. Studer, Jahrb. Prot. Theol. 1881, p. 166, Anm.). They 
may have been designed to soften and modify the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the prophet, or may have been added to round off the thought 
of verses 8,9. A distinct evidence of their not being originally in 
their present context, is found in the movement, which is that of the 
three-toned (six-toned ?) line. The stanza, verses 8, 9, which well 
carries on that of 1-5, is then incomplete, three lines being lost. 


iii. 12-15 contain a new stanza, a brief, independent prophecy, 
springing out of a situation not unlike that of verses 1-5, 8,9; but at 
an earlier stage, when Yahweh remonstrates, and does not yet over- 
whelm in judgment. The lines are twelve in number, with three 
beats in each. This, with other things, is opposed to the view of Stu- 
der (J. Pr. Th.. 1881, p. 165 sqq.), that iii. 8-15, or at least verses 
13-15 formed the original continuation of v. 1-7. (See on chap. v.) 


12 My pedple, its éverseers, wilful children, 
And women, they have riled dver it. 
My peéple, those guiding thee are misleading, 
And the wiy of thy péths they have swallowed up. 

18 Yahwéh is stitioned to conténd, 
And stdndeth to jtidge (the) pedples; 

14 Yahwéh, into judgment will he énter, 

With the élders of my pedple and its princes. 


20 So Duhn, Cheyne. 
12 
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Yé it is that have constimed the vineyard(s), 
The spotl of the poor (is) in your hotises. 
15 What mean ye that ye crtish my pedple, 
And the fice of the podr ye grind ? — 
Utterance of Adonay, Yahweh Sebaoth. 


iii. 16-24 contain stern announcements of judgment upon the 
women of Jerusalem. But these verses were not originally all con- 
tinuous. 

Verses 16 and 17 clearly belong together ; the movement seems to 
be one of five beats to a line ; the last line is incomplete, and there is 
an introductory phrase : 

16 And Yahweh said : 
Becauise thit the datighters of Zion have been hatighty, 
And have wiilked with outstrétchea néck and winton éyes, 
Keép mincing as they gé, and with their feét are tinkling, 
17 Adondy will make sctirvy the heid-crown of the datighters of Zion, 
Even Yahwéh, their secret pirts will he lay bare. 

Then follows the remarkable catalogue of women’s finery, verses 
18-23, the artistic arrangement of which has been pointed out by Dr. 
J. P. Peters, (Hebraica, Jan. 1885, p. 186.) The movement is one 
of three beats, with two (or according to the present text, three) 
two-toned lines. 

Verse 24, on the other hand, is neither clearly in the movement of 
verses 16, 17, nor of the artificial form of verses 18-23. Its literary 
relation to the foregoing is obscure : 

24 And it shall come to piss, insteid of pérfume, réttenness there 
shall bé, 
And instedd of a girdle, a répe, 
And instead of tiirner’s work, b:ildness, 
And instead of a mintle, a girding of sickcloth, 
Branding instedd of beauity. 

Verses 25, 26 are in the common three-toned (six-toned?) move- 
ment. The subject is only externally the same with that of the pre- 
ceding. The person of verse 25 is second sing. fem., referring evidently 
to the city, not to the women of the city; the third person fem. appears 
in verse 26, but the two verses doubtless belong together. 

25 Thy miles, by the sword shall they fill, 
And thy mightiness in the wir; 
26 And her gites shall lamént and motirn, 
And she shall be émptied, on the edrth shall she sit. 
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Isaiah iv. 1 is a prose verse, by its style strongly suggestive of iii. 


6, 7. It stands in no original connection with the rest of chapter iv., - 
nor yet with iii. 26, although its relation of thought to iii. 26 is close 
enough to explain its receiving this place at the hands of an editor. 
Possibly iii. 6, 7, and iv. 1 formed part of a prophecy which was 
divided and entered on the margin, at points appearing suitable to 
a commentator-copyist : 


1 And seven women shall seize upon one man, in that day, saying: 
Our bread will we eat, and our garments will we wear, only let us be called 
by thy name, remove our reproach ! 


On iv. 2-6 cf. Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, pp. 193 sq. 
Isa. v. is evidently composite. We have first, verses 1-4, 5-7, the 
story of the vineyard, in two strophes, each containing nine five-toned 
lines. ‘Then, verses 8-24, we have, in six-toned lines, the gloomy 
series of “ woes,” apparently in five strophes of six lines each. But 


there are some difficult questions here. Verse 17, making the sixth — 


line of strophe three, is senseless in its context, and must have been 
displaced. If we remove it, we shall have one line too few. On 
the other hand, verse 22 disturbs its context, seems to be a repetition 
of verse 11, and is not needed to make out its strophe. I am in- 
clined to regard this as interpolated. 

But I wish to suggest the possibility of finding a sixth strophe in 
x. 1-4, which begins with a “ Woe,” and has the same movement and 
number of lines. There has certainly been transposition in these 
chapters ; for v. 25-30 do not form the conclusion of the foregoing, 
* but of an entirely different prophecy, viz. ix. 7-20. We have here 
six-toned lines in four strophes. Strophes one to three have six lines 
each, and strophe four twelve lines ; each strophe has a refrain. 

There are three remarks to be made about the text : 

(a) Isa. ix. 14, “The elder and the uplifted of countenance, he is 
the head, and the prophet, teaching lies, he is the tail,” has long been 
regarded as interpolation, on internal grounds. The poetic structure 
confirms this. It is a disturbance to the strophical structure. 

(b) Isa. ix. 20°, “‘ Manasseh, Ephraim; and Ephraim, Manasseh, — 
they together against Judah,” is probably an interpolation :— (1) No 
sufficient evidence that the civil wars of Northern Israel to which ref- 
erence is had were along tribal lines; (2) No propriety in the mention 
of Judah; (3) Impossible to interpret this line grammatically, in con- 
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nection with the preceding. — With this agrees again the poetic 
structure. This line disturbs the strophe. 

(c) In Isa. v. 25-30, the closing double strophe, the refrain has been 
displaced and appears at the end of verse 25. It should follow verse 
30. With these changes, the strophical division is regular. 

Two other questions in the same connection : — 

(a) Ewald, and others since, regarding x. 1-4 as a continuation of 
ix. 7-20, append v. 26-30 to x. 4. Metrical and strophical consider- 
ations do not decide this question, for in both passages we have six-line 
hexameter strophes, and — what is the strongest argument — the 
refrain appears at the end of x. 4. But internal grounds are against 
it, very strongly :— (1) It begins with“ Woe!” like the several stro- 
phes, v. 8-24; (2) It rebukes the injustice and oppression of the 
officials and the rich, also like v. 8-24; (3) It is diregted against 
Judah, also like v. 8-24. In all these respects it disagrees with ix. 7-20. 
Probably, therefore, it has been, as we have already assumed, dislo- 
cated, placed here where it did not originally belong, and furnished, 
after a time, with the refrain, to make it fit better in its new sur- 
roundings. (I find that Studer has proposed this, Jahrb. Prot. ° 
Theol. 1881. pp. 162 sqq.) 

(b) Ewald and others further separate v. 25, from verse 26, and 
prefix it to ix. 7. It has probably been thought of only because the 
refrain is now found in v. 25, and, evidently not closing a strophe 
there, has been thought to be an introduction. There is really no 
sufficient reason for this separation, and the strophical arrangement, 
which this would disturb, is a decided argument against it, added to 
the unsuitableness of v. 25, in comparison with ix. 7, for the begin- 
ning of a prophecy. The only change needed is that of transposing 
the refrain from the end of verse 25 to the end of verse 30 (Studer, 
lc., retains verse 25, but without transposing the refrain). 


The translation and poetic arrangement follows : 


Isaiah v. 1-7. 


L 

v. 1 Let me sing now of my léved one, a séng of my beléved about his 
vineyard. 

A vineyard had my ldved one, on a height abotinding in richness ; 

2 And he trénched it, and freed it of stdnes, and plinted it with 

choice vines, 
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And built a téwer in its midst, and also a wine-press cut ouit in it; 
_ And he expécted its bedring chisters, and it bére worthless things. 
8 And now, dwéller in Jertisalem, and min of Jtidah, 
Judge ye, pray, betweén me dnd my vineyard : 
4 What to dé mdre (was there) for my vineyard, that I did not 
in ft? 
Why did I expéct its bedring chisters, and it bére worthless things ? 
IL 
5 And now let me, pray, make known to you what ‘I am going to 
do to my vineyard : 
Remdve the hédge of it, and it shall bé a consuming ; 
Break déwn its will, and it shall bé a down-tredding ; 

6 Yea, I will make it a waste ; it shall neither be priined nor hoéd, 
And briers and thorns shall céme up. 

And on the clotids will I lay command not to rain rain upon it ; 

7 For the vineyard of Yahwéh Sebasth is the hotise of ‘Israel, 
Even the man of Jtidah his planting of delight ; 
And he expected justice, and behdld bloéd-pouring, — righteous- 

ness, and lo a cry! 


v. 8-24; x. 1-4, 


I. 
v. 8 Woé! they that make hotise touich houise, field to fiéld they join, 
Until there is no mére rodém, and ye dwéll by yoursélves in the 
midst of the lind,; 

9 In my efrs (saith) Yahwéh Sebacth, Stirely hotises (are ?) mdny, 
‘Destréyed shall they bé; gredt and fine ones, that there be né 
dwéller. 
10 For tén dcres of vineyard, they shall yiéld éne bath, 

And seéd of a chémer, it shall yiéld an éphah. 


Il. 


11 =Woé! early risers in the morning, to hurry after strong drink, 
Lingerers in the évening, that wine may inflime them ; « 
12 And there.is hite and harp, timbrel and pipe [and wine] (at) their 


feasts ; 
And the déings of Yahwéh they regird not, and the work of his 
hands have not seén. 


13 Thérefore captive is my pedple without (their) knowledge, 
And its hdnorable émpty 7 from hiinger, and its multitude parched 
with thirst. 


21 Read "9, with Hitz., Ew., Bottch., Stud., Ch., Del., Bred.; cf. Deut. 
 xxxii. 24. 
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14 Therefore She’6l hath enlirged her greéd, and opened wide her 
mouth — no limit, 
Yea déwn hath gone her spléndor, and her ttimult, and her tiproar, 
and the jubilant fn her; 
15 And bowed déwn is humankind, and brought low is min, yea the 
éyes of the ldfty are brought léw. 
16 And exited is Yahwéh Sebacth in (his) judgment, 
And the ’EI, the holy, is declared holy in (his) righteousness. 
{17 And lambs graze as (in) their pasture, and their deserts of fat 
ones, sojourners, they shall eat.] 22 


IV. 


18 Woé! they that draw iniquity with cdrds of vanity, and as with 
cirt-ropes, sin ; 
19 They that are siying, Let it histen, let it hurry, his work, in drder 
that we may seé, Ras 
Yea, let it draw neiir, let it come, the cotinsel of ‘Israel’s Hély One, 
that we may know. 
20 Woé! they that are siying of évil, (it is) godd, and of godd, évil ; 
Putting dirkness for light, and light for dirkness, 
Piitting bitter for sweét, and sweét for bitter. 


V. 
21 Woé ! wise ones in their (own) éyes, and befre their (own) fiices 
pridert; 
_ [22 Woe! heroes in drinking wine, and men of valor for mixing strong 
drink.?3] 
q 23 Juistifiers of (the) wicked for a bribe, and the jtistice due the jist 
4 they turn awiy from them. 


24 Thérefore, as a tongue of fire devoureth chiff, and hidy in a 
sinketh down, 
Their root, as réttenness shall it bé, and their sprotit like fine dhist 
shall go tip, 
Becatise they rejécted thé teaching of Yahwéh Sebacth, 
‘And the word of ‘Israel’s Hély One they sptirned. 
VI. 
x. 1 Woé! they that are deciding decisions of iniquity, and recérders 
(that) oppréssion have recérded, 
22 Cf, above, p. 91. 
23 Verse 22, which makes one line too many, disturbs the thought also. Verse 


23 illustrates verse 21 ; vs. 22 is inappropriate between them. Verse 22 is a mere 
repetition, in thought, of verse 11. ; 
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2 Thristing aside from judgment ones, and snatching justice 
from the distressed of my pedple, 
Widows becéming their spoil, and the érphans they keep phindering. 
3 — And what will ye d6 at the diy of visitation, and at the deso- 
lation — from afir it cémeth? 
Unto whom will ye fleé for hélp, and whére will ye ledve your 
glory ? 
4 —Excépt he have crotiched beneath captives, and benedth the 
slain they fall! 
[In all this his anger hath not turned back, and still is his hand 
stretched forth.] 


ix. 7-20; v. 25-30. (Hexameter). 
I. 


ix. 7 Aword hath Adoniy sént into Jicob, yea, it hath fallen into Israel ; 
* 8 And the pedple shall know it, «ll of them,’Ephraim and the dwéller 
in Samiria, 
In pride and in srroganve of heirt, saying : 
9 Bricks, they have fillen, but héwn (stones) will we build ; syea- 
mores, they have been cut déwn, but eédars will we substitute ; 
10 And Yahweh exilted the princes (H. adversaries) of Resin against 
him, and his énemies he spiirreth on, 
11 ‘Aram befére and Philistia behind, and they devotired Israel with 
open motth. 
_ Refrain: For all this his anger hath not turned bick, and 
still is his hind strétched forth. 


II. 


Sebacth they did not seck. 
13 And so Yahwéh hath ctit off from ‘Israel head and tafl, palm 
branch and rsh, in one day. 
[14 omitted.] 
15 And the guides of this pedple have becéme misledding, and its 
guided ones ldst ones ; 
16 Theréfore over its youing men doth Yahwéh not rejoice,* 
And its 6rphans and its widows he doth not compassionate ;, 
For every mémber of it is prcfiine, and an évil-doer, and every 
motith spedketh profinity. 
Refrain: For all this his d4nger hath not turned bick, and 
still is his hand strétched forth. 


24 mW. Parallelism bad. Lagarde proposes MCE", = nass over, 
spare (MOB), which in Ex. xii. 13, 23, 27, is joined with 52. So Cheyne. 


12 And the pedple, it retiirned not to him that smote it,even Yahwch 
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Ill. 
17. For like a fire hath wickedness biirned, thorns and briers it con- 
suimeth, 
And it hath kindled in the thickets of the férest, and they have 
rélled upward a volume of smoke ; 
18 In the fury of Yahwéh Sebacth hath the lind been biirnt up, 
And the pedple hath becéme as food for fire, eich toward his 
brother, they have no pity. 
19 And men have devotired on the right and (yet) hiingered, and 
have editen on the léft, and they were not satisfied ; 
Eich one the flésh of his (own) ‘rm they eit. 
[20* omitted.] 
Refrain: For all this his anger hath not turned bick, and 
still is his hind strétched forth. 
IV. 
v. 25 Thérefore is the wrath of Yahwéh kindled against his pedple, and 
he hath strétched out his hand over it and smitten it, 
So that the motintains trémbled, and their ciircases becdme as 
réfuse in the midst of the streéts. 
[25 ° transposed to end of 30.] 
26 Yea he hath lifted up a signal to the nitions afiir, and hath hissed 
to him at the énd of the edrth ; 
And béhold ! histily, swiftly he cémeth ! 
27 None weiry, and none stiimbling among thém, he shimbereth 
and he sleépeth not ; ; 
Not lodsened hath been the girdle of his loins, and the théng of 
his sindals not broken ; 
28 Whdse arréws are shirpened, and ill his béws are bént ; 
The hoofs of his hérses, like flint are they réckoned, and his wheéls 
like the whirlwind. 
29 A roar he hith like the lion, yea he rodreth like the young lions, 
And he gréwleth, and he seizeth préy, and he cérrieth it safe 
away,— and no one that delifvereth ! 
30 And he gréwleth dver them in that diy, —like the growling of 
a sed. 
And (they) look to edrth, and lo! darkness, distréssful, and light, 
it hath grown dark, in the clouds of it ! 
Refrain: (25°) For all this his dnger hath not turned bick, 
and still is his hand strétched forth. 


The next illustration is from Isaiah vii. Isa. vi., vii., and viii. agree 
in this, that they all contain prose narrative enclosing or issuing in 
poetic prophecy. Chapter vi. is homogeneous, and admits of no 
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analysis. Chapter vii. is more difficult. Passing over verses 1-12, we 
find in verses 13-17, including the Immanuel prediction, a stanza of 
16 four-toned lines — regarding the words “ The king of Assyria,” at 
the end of verse 17 as a gloss. Verses 18, 19, give a stanza of seven 
three-toned lines, — a variation which corresponds with the contents, 
and separates verses 18, 19 from the preceding context; but the four- 
toned movement is resumed in verse 20. vii. 1-12 shows a combina- 
tion of prose and poetry : 


vii. 1 And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, son of Jotham, son of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, that Resin king of Aram, with Pekach, son of 
Remalyahu, king of Israel, went up to Jerusalem for war against it, but 
he was not able to fight against it. 2 And it was reported to the house of 
David, saying, Aram hath rested upon Ephraim; and his heart quivered, 
and the heart of his people, like a quivering of forest-trees before a wind.” 
‘8 And Yahweh said unto Isaiah: Go out, now, to meet Ahaz, thou and 
She’ar Yashub thy son, unto the end of the conduit of the upper pool, unto 
the highway of the fuller’s field, 4 And say unto him: 

Take heéd that thou keep calm, do not fedr, and thy heért, let it 
not be weik 
Because of thése two stiimps of sméking firebrands, 
By redson of the burning of the anger of Resin and Aram, and 
the son of Remaly:hu. 
5 Whereis Arim hath devised against thee évil, 
(And so) ‘Ephraim and the son of Remalydhu, saying: 
6 We will go tip against Juidah, and we will break fnto her, and we 
will snitch her for oursélves, 
And we will mike king in the midst of her the sin of Tabedl : 
7 Thus saith Adonay Yahweh, It shall not stdnd, and it shall not 
come to piss. 
8 For the hedd of Arim is Damiscus, and the head of Damascus 
Resin, 
([— And in yet sixty and five years Ephraim shall be shattered, 
that it be no people —**] 
9 And the head of ‘Ephraim is Saméria, and the head of Saméria 
the son of Remalyshu. 
Tf ye will not have confidence, stirely ye shall nét have continu- 
ance.” 
10 And Yahweh spake again unto Ahaz, saying: 


25 Verse 2 might be a stanza of four four-toned lines. 

26 An unsuitable gloss. pies ; 

7 12—1 = 11 lines; five-toned movement. Perhaps incomplete; cf. Ewald. 
13 
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11 ‘Ask thee a sign at the hind of Yahwéh thy God, 
Tn the dépth, toward She’6l, dr in the height abéve.* 
12 And Ahaz said: 
I will not ask, and I will not tést Yahwéh.” 
13 And he said : 
Heir ye, pray, hotise of David, 
Ts it too little that yé weiry mén, 
That ye wedry my Géd also ? 
14 Therefore Adonay will himself give you a sign: 
Behold the (a) young wéman is with child, and about to hier a 
sén, 
And will call his niéme Immiinu ‘El. 
15 Ctird and honey shall he eit, 
‘ At (the time of) his knowing how to rejéct the évil and chodse 
the godd. 
16 For, befére the béy shall knéw how 
To rejéct the évil and chovse the god, 
The grotind shall be desérted, 
Becauise of whose tw6 kings thou hast dreadful fer. 
17 Yahwéh shall bring upon theé, 
And upon thy pedple, and upon the hotise of thy father, 
Days which have nét céme 
Since the day of ‘Ephraim’s depirting from Jtidah ® 
[The king of Assyria].*! 
The following lines seem to contain a new prophecy : 
18 And it shall come to piss in thit day, 
That Yahwéh shall hiss to the fly 
That is at the énd of the rivers of ‘Egypt, 
And to the beé that is in the lind of Assyria; 
19 And they shall céme and séttle, dll of them, 
In the ravines of the tdrrents, and in the rents of the cliffs, 
And in dll the thorn-bushes and in all the pastures ® 


vii. 20 reverts to the movement of verses 13-17: 
20 In thit day shall Adonay shive 


With a razor, the one hired at the ford of the River, 
[With the king of Assyria, ] 


28 Two five-toned lines. 

29 One five-toned line. 

30 Sixteen four-toned lines. 

31 Gloss. 

32 Seven lines ; the movement seems to be three-toned. 
33 Gloss, 
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Thé hedd and the hair of the feét, — 
Yea, the bedrd shall it sweép away. 


vii. 21-25 do not lend themselves to fully satisfactory arrangement. 
They have especial difficulties of text and structure, and it seems 
better not to attempt to give them here. 

In chapter viii., after the verses concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(1-4), which perhaps combine prose and poetry, like vi. and vii. 1-12, 
a new prophecy is introduced by verse 5: 

viii. 5 And Yahweh spoke unto me yet again, saying : 

6 Becatise that this pedple hath rejécted 
The witers of Shiléah that flow sdftly, 
And rejoiceth with Resin and the son of Remalydhu, 

7 Now therefore, behdld, Adonay bringing tip upon thém 
The witers of the river, mighty and gredt 

. [The king of Assyria and all his glory].* 

And it shall rfse ovér dll its channels, 
And shall flow ovér dll its banks, 

8 And shall sweép into Jtidah, overfléw, and pass én ; 
As far as the néck shall it reich, 
And the stretching-ouit of its wings is the filling of the breadth of 

thy 

This arrangement leaves the last two words of verse 8, dX 123, 
for a new stanza. This stanza, verses 8°-10, is, if the text be right, 
of a peculiarly artistic formation. The prevailing movement in the 
seven lines is trimeter, but the first and last lines are short, and the 
middle line is long ; 


be uns 88 

MEd 10 

sas 


This seems, then, like an independent song of exultation, and it 
does not accord with the terrible prediction of verses 6-8. It is 
probably placed where it stands by a collector or compiler. 

34 Four four-toned lines. 

35 Gloss. 

86 Ten lines, in two groups of five each ; the movement has four beats. 
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Isaiah viii. 11-17 contain eleven lines, with six beats to the line: 
11 For this saith Yahw¢h unto mé, with a grisp of the hind, — 
Yea, he adménished me not to walk in the way of this pedple, 
sdying : 
12 Ye shall not siy, Holiness," to evérything to which this pedple 
saith, Holiness, 
And their feér ye shall not fer, and ye shall not dredd it ; 
13 Yahwéh Sebacth, him shall ye esteem holy, 
And hé (shall be) your fesr, and hé your dred, 14 and shall 
himself as holy,?8 
And be a sténe for striking on, and a rock of sttimbling, to the 
two houises of ‘Israel, 
A trap and a snire to the dwéller in Jertisalem. 
15 And among them shall mény sttimble and fill, and be broken, and 
snared, and taken. 
16 Bind up the injtinction, seal the instriiction by my disefples. 


17 ‘And I will wait for Yahwéh, who hideth his fiice from the house 
of Jacob, and will hope in him.” 


The next verses have three beats to the line. 
viii. 18 Behold, ‘I and the children 
Whom Yahweh hath given mé 
(Are) for signs and for tékens in ‘Israel, 
From the présence of Yahwéh Sebacth 
Who dwélleth in Motint Zion. 


19 And whén they say unto you, 
Resort tinto the nécromancers, 
And unto the wizards that chirp and that mutter, 
Doth not a pedple to its géd resdrt ? 
On behilf of the living (should it seek) the ‘dead ? # 
20 To instriiction and to injtinction ! 
Surely they will speik according to this wird. 
Whén there is for thém no dawning. 


viii. 21-ix 6 is in hexameter movement. But viii. 21, “ And he 


37 Read or Graetz, Cheyne, Giesebr., Lagarde. 

% Cf. Cheyne; Lagarde, BP2> (st. OP2), hammer; see his discussion. 

89 Verse 17 begins abruptly. Lines perhaps missing; ef. Cheyne. 

£0 A new beginning with verse 18. Verses 18, 19 have ten three-toned lines, in 
two groups of five each. 

‘' Continues preceding, but ends abruptly. 

42 Perhaps belongs to the following. 
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shall pass through it, hard pressed and hungry, etc.” does not begin 
a poem. The opening lines of the prophecy are lost. It is quite 
likely that the last four words of verse 20, "mw "S-7"x “tN, belonged 
to one of these opening lines. Of the preceding piece in trimeter 
movement, at least three lines are gone, then, from the third five-line 
strophe or stanza. Now ix. 1-6 contains two hexameter strophes, of 
seven lines each, and the preceding three verses (viii. 21-23) contain 
six hexameter lines; the last words of viii. 20 would belong to avother 
line, making seven. If this began the poem, then it consisted origi- 
nally of three seven-line strophes. But the situation of viii. 21 is 
such as to need a somewhat longer introduction. It is not at all 
impossible, therefore, that a whole additional strophe is missing at 
the beginning of this great prophecy. 
I. 
Vili. 20° eee to whom no dawn. 
21 And he shall piss through it, hard préssed and hiingry, and it 
shall bé, when he is hiingry, that he shall be enriged, 
And shall ctirse by his king and by his géd(s), and shall look tip- 
ward, 22 and to edrth shall he gize, 
And 16, distréss and darkness, gloom of distréss,— and into thick 
darkness is he thnist. 
23 Biit glodm to hér who hiid distréss. 
At the férmer time he brought contémpt on the lind of Zébulon, 
and the lind of Niphtali, 
And in the litter hath he hénored the way of the sed, the region 
beyond Joérdan, the circuit of the nitions. 
II. 
ix. 1 The pedple that were walking in darkness they have seén a gredt 
light, ete. 
(For ix. 1-6, see Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, p. 198 sqq.) 
Tsaiah ix. 7-20 and x. 1-4 have been already considered. 


x. 5-34 contains a magnificent prediction, evidently from a later 
period of Isaiah’s activity. It is the one giving the intensely vivid 
description of the approach of the Assyrians, and their overthrow, 
verses 28-34. There are five hexameter strophes of nine lines each. 

But there is one interruption. Verses 21-23, falling just between 
strophes iii. and iv. contain four and one half hexameter lines, — 
agreeing thus in metrical movement with the context, but breaking 
the strophical arrangement. One might suppose that these lines are 
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a fragment of a lost strophe. ‘heir contents, however, are hardly 
suitable. Verses 16-19 are judgment against Assyria; 20 is prom- 
ise for the faithful remnant; 24 makes this the ground of exhor- 
tation to courage and hope. But 21-23 emphasize two things, 
neither appropriate: (a) That only a remnant shall be saved; and (6) 
that the land actually is, or is about to be, grievously devastated. 

Verses 21-23 are probably a fragment not belonging here. The 
mention of the “remnant,” 20, may explain why they were inserted 
here. 

May it not be possible that these verses, in which the “remnant’ 
is so insisted on, with a repetition of the words 3129 “Rw (vv. 21, 22) 
belong to the lost prophecy in which the name of Isaiah’s son, Shé’ar 
Yashib was explained, and thus belong chronologically before chapter 
viii. ? The whole passage is as follows : 


I 
x. 5 Woé! Asshiir, rod of mine anger! Yea, a stdffin their {hind is 
my wrath ! 
6 Against a profine nition do I sénd him, and over pedple of my 
rige do I commind him! © 
To tike spoil and to seize bodty, and to mike it a trampling, 
like mire in the stre¢ts. 
7 But hé, not sé doth he devise, and his heirt, not sé doth it réckon ; 
For to destroy (is) in his heart, and to cuit off nations not a féw. 
8 For he saith, Are not my princes altogéther kings? 9 Is not 
Calné as Carchemish ? 
Or is not Haémath as ‘Arpad, or is not Samiria as Damiscus? 
10 As my hand hath lighted upon the kingdoms of the né-gods, — 
and their images are more than (in) Jertisalem, —* 
11 Shall I not, as I have déne to Samiria, and to her né-gods, so dé 
to Jertisalem and her idols ? 


Il. 
12 And it shall bé, when Adonay shall finish all his wérk in Mount 
Zion and in Jertisalem, 
I will send requital upon the fruit of the hatightiness of heart of the 
king of Asshtir, and upon the spléndor of the pride of his éyes, 
18 Because he hath said, By the stréngth of my hand have I done it, 
and by my wisdom, for I have understinding : 
Yea, I reméve the botindaries of pedples, and their tredsures do I 
phinder ; 


T. adds evidently wrong. 
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Yea, I bring down, like a buill, enthréned ones; 14 Yea, my on 
hand hath redched, as a nést, the wealth of the pedples, a 


And like a gathering of forsiéken éggs, all the edrth have gathered ; 

And there is none that flittereth a wing, or 6peneth a beak, or i 

chirpeth ! q 

15 —Shall the axe bodst against him that lifteth it, or the siwsét i 

itself above him that wi¢ldeth it ? a 

As if a réd should widld him that lifteth it ; as if a staff should lift a 

what is no-wodd ! if 

III. q 

16 Therefore shall the Lord Yahwéh Sebadth sénd into his fat parts i” 
ledinness, 


And under his aliry shall biirn a burning like a of fire ; 

17. And the Light of ‘Israel shall bé for a fire, and his Hély One for ; 
a flime; : i‘ 

And it shall kindle and devotir his briérs and his thorns in 6ne day ; @ 

18 And the glory of his forest and his vineyard, both soul and fiésh i? 
shall it constime ; it shall be like a mourner’s “ pining, ; , 
19 And the remnant of the treés of the forést, féw shall they bé, and — a 
a boy he may write them. a 


2) And it shall bé in that day, no longer shall the rémnant of ‘Israel, ig 
And the escaped of the hotise of Jacob, rely upén his smiter, i” 
But shall rely up6n Yahwéh, the Hély One of ‘Tsrael, in faithfulness. q 

21 A rémnant, it shall rettirn, a rémnant of ‘Israel to ‘El Gibbor ; q 

22 For if thy pedple, O ‘Israel, bé as the sdnd of the sed, , 
(Only) a rémnant among them shall rettirn ; a constiming, deci- 


sive, overflowing with righteousness ! 
23 For aconstiming, ‘and (that) decisive, doth Adonay mike, Yahwéh a 


Sebasth, a 
Within dll the lind.* 

Iv. 

24 Thérefore thiis saith Adonay, Yahwéh Sebasth : 
not, my pedple, dwélling in Zidn, before Asshir, 
“With the réd though he smite thee, and his stff rafse over thee, . 

in the manner of ‘Egypt. ii” 


25 For yét a little while, and finished is wrath, and mine anger ... (?) 
shall cedse (?) ** 


| 

4 

44 Qn 03, cf. Fried. Delitasch, Prolegomenc, p. 64; Whitehouse, in Schrader’s 
C. 0. T. IL. 311. i 

45 On verses 21-23, see above. i 
# ome Cf. Cheyne. 
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26 And Yahwéh Sebacth shall brandish over him a whip, 
Like the smiting of Midian at the réck of Oréb. 
And his staff is 6ver the sed, and he sha!l raise it in the manner of 
‘Egypt. 
27 it shall bé in day (that) his btirden shall depart from 
off thy shoulder, ; 


And his yéke from off thy néck, and broken shall be the yéke, by 
redson of 


V. 
28 He hath upon Ayyath, hath passed by Migrdn, at Michmdsh 
he léyeth up his baggage ; 
29 They have créssed the pass, at Geba they have pissed the night, 
Raméh trémbleth, Gifbeah of Satil, she hath fléd. 
80 Cry alotid, daughter of Gallim, give ear, Liyisha, answer her,** 
Anathoth. 
31 Madmenégh hath become a wanderer, the dwéllers in Gebfm have 
hurried (ff (their treasures). 
82 This very day (he is) to halt in Nob, brandishing his hind against 
the mountain of the daughter of Zion [the hill of Jerusalem]. 
33 — Behold the Lérd, Yahwéh Sebacth, léppeth off the bovighs with 
_a frightful shéck, 
And the high in stdéture, hewn déwn, and the ldfty, they shall be 
laid low; 
34 And he shall cut down the thickets of the forest with fron, and 
Lébanon, by a Mighty One, it shall fall. 


On the beautiful trimeter poem of chapter xi. in four strophes of 
fourteen lines each, it is enough to refer to Dr. Briggs’ Messianic 
Prophecy, pp. 202-204. Its position after x. 5-34 is editorial. 


Finally, we have in chapter xii. also, a trimeter movement, but in 
two nine-line strophes. The connection between chapters xii. and xi. 
appears thus to be merely external : ; 


I. 
xii. 1 And thou shalt say in thit day, 


I will acknowledge thee, Yahwéh, for thou hast been éngry with me. 
Let thine dnger turn béck, and do thou cémfort me. 


“7 Text corrupt. Cf. W. R. Smith, Jour. Philol. 1884. His emendation. 
however, —>"M? for D3M*, with a joining of the last three words to the following, 
in the form "1% — disturbs the versification. 

48 So read. 

49 Probably a gloss. 
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2 Behold the of my salvation! 
I will triist and not be afrafd, 
For my stréngth and my séng is Yah,*? 
Yahwéh,®! and he hath become to mé salv:ition. 
3 And ye shall draw witer with joy 
From the wélls of salvition. 


II. 
“4 And ye shall say, in that day, 
thanks to Yahwch, call upon his name. 
Make known among the pedples his dings, 
Record how his is mégnified. 
5 Play misic to Yahw¢h, 
For majéstically hath he wroight, 
Made known be this in all the earth. 
6 Cry alotid, and shotit (maiden) dweller in Zion, 
For great, in thy midst, (is) the Holy One of ‘Israel.5 


I desire to say, in conclusion, (1) that my study of the prophets 
continually strengthens the impression that they were at first trans- 
mitted in a much more fragmentary state, were exposed to much 
greater mutilation, and in their present form owe much more to com- 
pilers and editors than has often been supposed. It seems to me that 
the poetic structures which can be observed in them afford important 
evidence of this; (2) that all lines of proof tend to show that the 
collecting and editorial work was of very different degrees of care and 
intelligence ; (3) that no one basis of arrangement, from date, form, 
or contents adequately explains, the collections, as we now possess 
them ; (4) that while the theory of “ catch-words,” upon which Cor- 
nill has laid mach stress in the arrangement of Isaiah’s prophecies 
(Z.A. W. 1884 pp. 83 sqq.), has received some confirmation from our 
present study (e.g. x. 21-23), we must also ccnsider, among the ex- 
ternal grounds of collocation, metrical agreement. For while metri- 
cal disagreement repeatedly helps us in vale analysis, metrical agree- 


ment, in cases where differences in the strophical divisions or the - 


contents lead us to make separations, may give the reason, or one 
reason, for the collocation that we find (e.g. v. 25-50, x. 1-4, and 


Read cf. xx. 
51 Lxx omits; possibly " dittography from (F*)" (Diestel) ; but see Geiger, 
Urschr. 274 sqq , and Cheyne. 


52 On the date of this prophecy, ef. Note on The Date of Isaiah xii., infra. 
14 
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xii.) ; (5) that it is evident that to regard Isaiah i—xii. as a collection 
made by Isaiah himself, or by a disciple of his, is an untenable position ; 
(6) and lastly, that all these considerations are new reasons why the 
literary activity of the Hebrews in and after the exile should receive 
constant and unwearied study until the scope of editorial work is better 
understood ; and, to hint at an immense subject in a single line, 
the relation of editors to copyists, and of literary criticism to textual 
criticism is more fully grasped. 


XUM 
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PROF. WORKMAN ON THE VARIATIONS 


BETWEEN THE HEBREW AND GREEK TEXT OF JEREMIAH.,* 
BY PROF. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


THE utter neglect with which the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament has been treated since the seventeenth century until 
a very recent time makes every sign of interest in this subject 
welcome. In this sense I greeted joyfully the book of Prof. Work- 
man entitled “The Text of Jeremiah,” published the present year 
(1889) by T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh. Prof. Workman deserves 
praise for attacking a neglected problem, and for the industry which 
“he has devoted to its discussion. Genuine textual criticism is, how- 
ever, a work of some difficulty. It would not be strange should there 
be some failures. Certainly every new contribution to the science 
needs itself to be carefully criticised before its results are accepted as 
established. 

The greater part of Prof. Workman’s volume is taken up with an 
argument. Into that argument I do not propose now to enter. My 
present business is with the last chapter, which probably cost more 
labor than all the rest of the work, and which the author evidently 
hoped to make the most useful part of the work. It is entitled 
“The Conspectus of the Variations,” and presents in parallel columns 
variations between the Hebrew text current among us and the Greek 
translation known as the Septuagint,’retranslated into Hebrew.' The 
purpose of this Conspectus is to give the reader a correct idea of the 
amount of variation between the two texts, and to enable him to 
correct the current text. 

The first criticism that suggests itself is, that the end might have 
heen better accomplished by a critical edition. The present arrange- 
ment necessitates constant reference to the Hebrew, and frequently 
also to the Greek. A continuous text, with the variations relegated 
to the margin, would avoid these embarrassments. As it is, the 

* Read in December 1889. 

1T shall use these abbreviations: , the Masoretic text; , the Greek trans- 
lation (Lxx); A, the Alexandrian ms; B, the Vaticanus; S, the Sinaiticus ; 
Ti, Tischendorf’s edition of the Lxx, containing the text of the Editio Romana. 
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scholar will find it easier to make his own collation than to make 
use of the Conspectus. 

It is, however, often the case that the treatment of a subject which 

is methodically not the best, is yet a real contribution to science. The 
form in which the question is put may not be the best, yet the answer 
may be helpful. Supposing, now, that Prof. Workman’s Conspectus 
may be of use, what are the criteria by which it should be judged? 
Evidently the work of textual criticism requires, above all things, accu- 
racy. The alleged apparatus must be reliable, or it is of no real use. 
To judge such a work as the one before us, we must apply rigidly a 
high standard of accuracy.” The application of such a standard shows 
the following results : 
_ 1. Workman has used the two texts nearest at hand — Hahn’s 
Hebrew Bible and Tischendorf’s Vetus Testamentum Graece. In at 
least one instance, the former is inaccurate—vi. 14, *c> m3 “30, 
where the best texts omit m=. The variant of the Greek which he 
gives here does not exist. 

2. His work is incomplete. He has not given all the variations, 
even of Ti. The following should be added :* - 

i. 2 : Tod Oeod. 
1.16 : Kpicews. 

ii. 7 : rod payetv = 

ii. 12. The main verbs are taken as indicatives by (.* 

ii. 150 om. 

ii. 23) : Kal dricw. 

ii, 28 “BOS : Gre Kar = “BOTS “2. 

ii. 32. W. notes that >> and md"ms change places, but not that 

the latter should be m>"ms". 

iii. 25 Gvarte tov Hiv. 

iii, “35: 

iv. 4 Kai = “dem; caused by imitation of the 

same verb in the earlier part of the verse. 

iv. 7 memes: : 

2 It gives me pleasure to say that in making this examination my own collation 
of the two texts has frequently been supplemented and corrected by that of Prof. 
Workman. 

3 I give the reading of first, then that of %, with a colon between. 

4 This is of course a matter of interpretation rather than of text, as the trans- 
lators had no vowel points. As, however, on Prof. Workman’s own theory these 
variations should be included, I have given them here. 
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iv. 7 moexm : xaOampeOyoovra. It is not always easy to make out 
whether () had clearly in mind the distinction between yrs and rs; 
but as xaGaipéw is twice in Jeremiah used for yrs, and nowhere (unless 


here) used for nx*, it is on the whole probable that their copy had 
in this place 


v.12 : ovy. 


3. The fact that Workman has not consulted for his Greek readings 
anything but the current text as represented by Tischendorf, has caused 
him to give as variants a number of readings which go back only to the 
editors of the Sixtine edition. It is the purpose of such a comparison 
as he has made to get back to the original Septuagint. In order to 
this, the most ancient manuscripts are the most important. Among 
the ancient manuscripts a high place must be given to B, as probably 

, representing more nearly than any other single manuscript the original 
Septuagint. The Editio Romana professes to give the text of B. 
Notoriously, however, the editors allowed themselves considerable 
freedom. It is necessary that we should have the testimony of B, 
and it is very desirable that we should have the testimony of the other 
uncial codices, whose agreement gives at least a strong probability in 
favor of their reading. We possess now a collation of ABS by 
Nestle, published as a supplement to Tischendorf’s text. Its use 
wherever that edition is quoted for critical purposes is essential to 
accuracy. One who publishes a collation of @ with might fairly 
be expected to do niore than this. But, to apply only the more 
moderate requirement, we must find Workman’s Conspectus lacking. 
The following errors in his collation have this origin : 

i. 2 “sex: W. cwys, based on ds Ti.; but ABS have ds, 
agreeing therefore with 4). 

iii. 16 The clause A€yer «vpuos is in the current Greek inserted in 
a different place from that in which has it. A BS agree with the 
latter. 


iv. 4 orem: A agrees with ; but BS have 6 Ovpds aidrod 


iv. 5 “xi: eizare. 3B only can be cited for the variation.* 


5 Veteris Testamenti Graeci codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum textu recepto 
collati ab Eberardo Nestle. The first edition was published in 1880. I have used 
the second, published 1887. 

% The importance of B has been recognized above. It is nevertheless well to 
know when it stands alone. 
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iv. 7 Je: Kai ai wodas Ti, on the basis of which W. gives 
osm. ABS agree in xai 

iv. 12 kpimard pou Ti. W. but pov is omitted 
by A BS, which therefore agree with {. | 

iv. 19 "32: BS have the word but once. 

iv. 26 avpi (W. tes) is not found in BS. 

v. 8 BS : A Ti. 

v.11 Aé€yee «ipos of B has no equivalent in . It is lacking, 
however, in A S and a number of other mss of [lolmes and Parsons. 
The phrase is of so easy insertion that its presence even in B can 
hardly weigh very heavily. 

v.13 ms -is omitted by Ti. It is found in BS. 

v.19 The article (77 second time) on which W. bases 7=x3 is not 
found in A BS. 

v. 20 otk» of Ti is not found in ABS, which are therefore in 
harmony with 

vi. 2 ABS agree in reading ro tyos cov instead of 76 twos of Ti. 

vi. 10 com : AS read ra dra 

vi. 11 comes : A BS, and apparently all the mss of Holmes and 
Parsons, read ov cvveréAeca airous. 

vi. 13 435. BandS agree in reading éws (without xai). 

vi. 22. “13"_: Workman gives the plural, after Ti. ABS, how- 
ever, have the verb in the singular. 

4. To this must be added, that the Conspectus contains a uumber 
of alleged readings of the Greek translators which are probably not 
variants at all. The restoration of the original is, of course, a matter 
of considerable delicacy. But this is a reason for at least giving the 
Greek along with the proposed rendering. The following examples 
will probably make this clear : 

i. 6 6 dv, which Workman re-translates into or 
mrs mn. The word is one that gives the translators some trouble. 
In Judges it is rendered, or transferred, @ d, in Ezekiel oiwor, in 2 Kings 
& In Jeremiah it occurs four times; three times we find in the 
Greek 6 dv as here, once & (though in this passage also one Ms has 
6 dv). It is very doubtful, therefore, whether (% had any different 
text from our own. 

i. 10 mim : onpepov. It is unnecessary to suppose that the 
translators had no mn before them. 

i.19 ons: ele xvpwos. W. proposes to restore 
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on the theory that mim" ox: is always translated A€ye: kvptos. In ii. 3 
he proposes also to read mm 2x on the ground of dyci Kipws. As 
both of the Greek phrases really render mm ox: correctly, it is 
doubtful whether we can change the Hebrew on their account. It is 
worth noticing also that in i. 19 twelve mss (including A), and in ii. 3 
fourteen Mss, actually read A€yer «vpwos. It is not impossible that this 
is the original, changed by the copyist for the sake of variety. On the 
other hand, in a phrase of such frequent insertion the variety of reading 
in @ may indicate interpolation in conformity to the Hebrew, in which 
case the phrase in both these instances would: be of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Certainly it would be unfortunate for one seeking light on the 
text to suppose that the facts indicate without ambiguity the reading 

ii, : abrovs. W. cms. The apparent interchange 
of 5x and ty is so common in Jeremiah, that it is difficult to base 
an argument upon the translation. 

ii. 6 The current Greek has plural verbs for the singulars of {. 
Hebrew, however, uses collective nouns so frequently (as here «arot- 
xia) that any argument based on mere change of number in the 
translation is very precarious. On this ground a number of Work- 
man’s variants should at least be marked by an interrogation. 

ii, 6 : ev yf dmeipw xai dBarw, on the ground 
of which W. substitutes P22" for mmrw". Some doubt is thrown upon 
this by A’s dBarw xal dzeipw, especially as we find aBaros used else- 
where for M353. Incase of an uncommon word like mm the trans- 
lators may have given a conjectural interpretation, guided by the 
evident requirements of the cortext. In the other place where it 


occurs in Jeremiah they have identified it with mmm. 


ii. 24 MND : W. renders which 
however, is hardly an equivalent. “ Libere transtulerunt; nam hau- 
rire ventum quod in textu legitur est anxie spiritum ducere.” (Schleus- 
ner). 

ii. 31 ob Kvptevodueba, which W. supposes to represent 
But twice represents M™, so that, if anything, we 
should read x>m. One cannot help thinking that ob 
is an accurate rendering of *:"". Schleusner gives the phrase, and 
defines it non dominium in nos patiemur, which surely defines 12". 

ii. 36 med. I do not understand why we should suppose © 
(Sevrepaoar) to have read mizwd. 
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iii. 1 The éav of may well represent f of : “certe Syris et 
Chald. ym valet édv.” (Schleusner). W. changes to =x. 

iii, 3 ma: dys. W. proposes "2B. (6 does not testify to a 
variant ; dyes is nowhere used (if we may trust Trommius) for t*:B 
and is a good translation of mz2. 

[It should be noted that in the two preceding instances Workman 
allows to remain as a possibility, writing (jm) and (mx2) 
My criticism is, that the probabilities are so strong against there being 
any variation that none should have been assumed. This form of 
writing the words seems to allow only the possibility that @ read 
the same which we have. } 

li, 8 Mawe : carota. As the translation of the word is uniform, 
it is clear that the translator did not have maz" in his text (as W. 
assumes), but pronounced M=u3, as if from 32". 

iii, 11) : edixaiwoe airod. It is possible that 
this points to "22 psx, as W. suggests. As, however, a considerable 
group of Mss has airjs this is by no means certain. As “IopayA is 
the subject the change in the Greek from original airjs wonld not be 
unnatural. Even if airod were original, it would not indicate a 
variant in the proper sense; M2 surely was not strange to the 
Hebrew of the editors. 

iii, 14 5S : efs Seov. The translation is as near as we ourselves 
could make it. 4;s7>s is uncalled for. 

iii, 17 : W. supposes and cites vii. 
24, where we find : rots évOupnpaow. If, however, 
we suppose évOvuynua (évOvpypara) to be a possible translation of 
(minsw), then of the second passage is the interpolated 
word. This, moreover, is rendered probable by the fact that the more 
familiar word is the one which is naturally inserted to explain the less 
familiar word. The word mv" occurs eight times in Jeremiah. In 
two (besides vii. 28) it is lacking in S. Once it is translated tAdvy 
(W. msn), and three times dpeorov (dpeord, W. According to 
Prof. Workman, therefore, the text before did not contain the 

word at all, but always had some other word in its place. This is 
exceedingly suspicious. It is more likely that not being quite settled 
as to the exact equivalent of the word, but taking it in the general 
sense of “imaginations ” (as indeed recent authorities have given it), 
they colored their translation differently in the different places where’ 
the word occurs. That they were in line with ancient tradition in 
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their general understanding of the word is indicated by the (probable) 

insertion of mx3% as its synonym and explanation in vii. 24. In 

no one of the six cases referred to, therefore, are we justified in 
_ supposing a real variation of text. 

iv. 3) : trois dvdpdow W. gives but 
it is evident that w-x is used collectively, and the translation must 
change the number, as we ourselves should do in rendering into 
English. Compare what has already been said under ii. 6 above. 

iv. 6 : dvadaBovres hevyere. As the translators seem not 
to have understood 03, but everywhere connect it with 03, it is likely 
they made the best they could out of the present text, and the hypoth- 
esis that they read 105: "No2m is uncalled for. 

iv. 16 : cvortpodai, for which W. gives us the choice of 
mess and ox. As Schleusner and Gesenius agree in asserting that 
“that "x2 has sometimes the meaning of “x, it is not improbable that 
the Greek translator had the same idea. 

iv. 19 "> : Yryy pov, 7) Kapdia 
pov. We have here probably a case of conflation in (, two transla- 
tions of the same phrase having been put side by side. This is not 
uncommon in our copies of (—a corrector inserting what he sup- 
poses to be a more accurate rendering, and yet not venturing to eject 
the phrase already in the text. A similar case is iv. 29, where 5x3 
is represented by eis ra Kai eis TA expv- 
Byoav, — “ubi quilibet videt duas coaluisse versiones.” (Schleusner). 

iv. 21 : dxovwyr. W. One group of mss has dxovw 
and another dxovcouo: and a third dxovow. It is clear that the cor- 
ruption in ® is easier to account for than in . 

iv. 23 ‘mai nm mam: Kai Bod MM, according to 
W. But oi6& is elsewhere used for ‘mm, and all that we can con- 
clude is that @ did not have *m3", which would be easily inserted from 
the familiar Gen. i. 2. 

iv. 24 : rapaccopévouvs. Workman gives us the choice 
of bnbrivs and *brbrne. In Eccles. x. 10 we find >p>p rendered 
érdpasge. 

iv. 26 @ adds jdavicOyooy at the end of the verse, which W. 
translates "2%, with ‘>> in parenthesis. If any preference is indi- 
cated as between these two, it should be in favor of ">>, which might 
have been obscured into the "> of the next verse, omitted by . 


Beyond this rather slender ground, there is no reason for choosing 
15 
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either of these from the dozen or more verbs that are rendered 
Another possibility remains: may be an at- 
tempt to translate more correctly the preceding *xn:.7 

iv. 29 mep mam : évrerapévov rdgov (one Ms has W. 
proposes but as we find in Hos. vii. 16 ws rdgov evrera- 
pévov for M™2" MUps, it seems quite certain that the translator con- 
nected Ma" with évreivw, and did not have a different text. 

iv. 31 : rod orevaypot cov. W. supposes which, how- 
ever, does not seem elsewhere to be paralleled. It is sufficient to 
read 

v.10 W. proposes to substitute >» for 3, on the ground of émi. 
In the breadth of meaning in which 3 may be used there seems no 
necessity for this. 

v.14 The variants given to and wx> seem to 
be based only on slight liberty in translation. 62535 43" certainly is 
well rendered by dv@ dv é\adjoare. 

v.17 The nouns which W. would change to the plural (em>, jxx, 
“p3) are collectives. 

v.22 "wR: rov tagavra. It is difficult to see how 
could have rendered better. 

v. 81 mmsmsd : eis 7a pera tatra. I do not see how W. can 
suppose to read 

vi. : adrod, on the ground of which W. gives 
yma. No change is called for. 

vi. 4 359 : tépas found in the current Greek may be a corrup- 
tion of éorépas which is found in a number of mss. o1"~">>x¥ would 
hardly be written by a Hebrew in preference to 392-">>%. whereas 
the resemblance of 7 ‘whee and é ee is obvious. 

vi. : 7a airis. As Oenédiov is used by at 
_ least eight times for j2"x, it cannot here be quoted as favoring 710" 

or Som, W. 

vi. 7 : Kai paoriy, on the ground of which W. 
‘restores moan “>ma. He fails to notice, however, or to make plain 
that joins the words to the following verse — 
devPjon. The translators took the Hebrew words as instrumental 
accusatives, and needing no sahara to help them. 

vi. 12 : dypol Kai ai yovaixes abrav 


7 As we find a ““4w in v. 30 which is evidently out of place (omitted also by 
@) I cannot help suspecting that this word has something to do with v. 26. 
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The only change indicated is the substitution of sm7w: for ow. The 
proposed reading, is at least uncalled for. 

vi. 13 : ravres ovvereAécavro dvopa, and “pw 
: mdvres éxoinoay The collective force of is so plain that the 
rendering could hardly have been different. W. proposes "#3 95> and 
obs. 

vi. 15 : dzodotvra. The Greek word is used for a variety 
of Hebrew verbs, and is near enough in meaning to cover this one 
as well. 

vi. 22 : dx écxdrov As the same phrase occurs 
with exactly the same translation in three other places in Jeremiah, 
it is improbable that a various reading existed. 

vi. 24 ddives ds ‘The same is true of this 
as of the preceding: the phrase occurs with the same translation 
elsewhere. 

vi. 28 : is used for a 
number of Hebrew words, but for no one of them more than once 
or twice, and if it represents something different from >">" here, we 
are entirely in the dark as to the restoration to be made. W. proposes 
p-wps2; but the meaning of ( is not so remote from that of the (not 
common) Hebrew word that we need assume a variation. 

vi. 28 comme. : SuepOappévo. The rendering is as correct as we 
could ourselves give. 


5. To these criticisms, —the great majority of which will, I think, 


command assent at once,—a few cases may be added where Prof. 
Workman has not considered all the possibilities. 

ii. 13 xd: ob ouvéxew. W. restores 
Of course @ read but this being so 


they must supply something to make sense, and we have slender . 


evidence for the insertion of 5*sm>. It is probable, moreover, that if 
they had read "b=" xd, they would have put ovvéxew dup, in- 
stead of transposing the two words. 

ii, 19 ON “MIME Kal coi. W, following 
Schleusner, re-translates 33 “m*ms xd"; but “ms is nowhere rendered 
eidoxéw (if one may trust the concordance), and the émi points to a 
word that can be used with >> or bx. Why not read *mtonm do 
Tos? 


ii. 25 : 6800 tpaxeias. W. gives us the choice between 
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m2" and wp. 7, neither of which is much nearer the Greek than 
is ). In Isa. xl. 4 680s tpayeia is 0=", which, if any change is to be 
made, should be brought into view. Probably, however, Schleusner’s 
liberius exposuerunt is correct. 

"ax ">, according to W. But does not the Greek distinctly imply 
"3N ON ps>? The corruption of into "> 2x would not 
be strange. 

ii. 29. Why should the readers be puzzled with "ran? 

ii. 30,31 It is unfortunate that W. quotes separately the end of 
verse 30 and the beginning of verse 31, thus obscuring the fact that 
the end of verse 30 in ( probably represents the beginning of verse 
31 in . At least the words missing in in one place and in § in 
the other are near enough alike to make the conjecture plausible that 
one has given rise to the other ; they are respectively SPR" NDS (Kal 
ovk and I think original.’ 

iii. MIND : Tpds Tavras (there is no appre- 
ciable variation in (; one ms only of Parsons omits pds mévras). 
How does Prof. W. arrive at his restoration, 
Evidently the Greek verb is a good rendering of t>=m moc, and the 
mpos mavtas is or which is a good deal nearer than 
or 

iii, 8 : mavrwv dv Kare- 
AnPOn ev ols karouia W. re-translates this >> 
PEND “UNS wR; but this is.too much. Clearly is 
not represented in the Greek, and should be omitted. Whether xare- 
AjpOn (xaredeipOy is found in several Mss) represents MUEM3 or some 
other verb is doubtful. Putting the two readings together, we notice 
that wept mdvrwv dv xaredjpOy stands in the place occupied by 

“mssxvbs-by, and are led to suspect that the Greek words represent 
something not unlike these Hebrew words. My conjecture would be 
mmsbn->s. But nothing more than a conjecture can be given, and 
when given it should be marked by an interrogation point. 

iii, 22. W. gives as the original of 74 ovvtpippara 


8 I may perhaps be pardoned for introducing a conjecture of my own on the 
unusual phrase S35 in v. 31. Was it not originally ’s ™ 
The prophet goes on to “ justify the ways of God to men,” or at least to Israel — 
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corse). But as msws is a word in actual use, it is better to 
suppose it here, as being nearer the form in §. 

In the same verse we find “sm : iSov SovAoe 
oo. W. renders thus, (°2"m:) (sm). I suspect that the 
only change needed is that of *:mx to *:m3x, which is not at all far- 
fetched. might well be rendered as it is by 
being inserted to make the sense clear, perhaps by a later hand, as it 
is missing in a number of Mss. 

I may say here, that if in a number of cases W. has arbitrarily given 
only one out of a number of verbs that might be represented by the 
Greek, he has in others given unnecessary alternatives, as v. 7, where 
we find and and v. 10 and In each of 
these cases the resemblance of one of the two verbs to {) is so marked 
that the other is altogether out of the question. 

v.17 Kai ddojoovor. ( regularly substitutes the plural 
for the singular in this verse, so that one of the proposed readings 
("wwe"). is unnecessary, and the other I do not understand. 
Elsewhere we have dAodw as a translation of t%, which would point 
to 

vi, 20 : Kal ro ids cov 
Ovyarep Sw. W. supposes the Hebrew original to be man mm 
But tyds cov is clearly Secondly, must be 
the yiverac at the end of the preceding verse, and can scarcely repre- 
sent which therefore is for Schleusner 
conjectures We should therefore get : mens 
y™s-rPs qe, and this, or something like it, is what W. should have 
restored. 

vi. 25 : (fopdaia) trav éyOpav wapouel. W. does not 
seem to recognize that the variation has arisen from the misplacement 
of the 2 simply. apouxet is “3 as perfect (or participle), and the 
change to “"2% is not necessary. 


- It will have been noticed that all the instances quoted are from the 
first six chapters of the book; and, in fact, I have confined my exam- 
ination to these six chapters. The only conclusion to which I can 
come is, that the Conspectus, besides being faulty in plan, is inaccurate 
and unreliable. While it may give a fairly adequate idea of the 
character of the variations between the two texts, it is worse than 
useless (because misleading) for serious criticism of the text. 
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EXEGESIS OF ISAIAH VII. 10-17." 


BY PROF. C. R. BROWN. 


N preparing this paper, my purpose has been to ascertain as nearly 
as I may what the prophet had in mind, and what he wished 
King Ahaz to understand, when he uttered this remarkable prediction, 
this crux interpretum. Into the question of textual emendation in this 
passage I do not enter. 

Let us first possess ourselves of the historical setting of the proph- 
ecy. The first nine verses of the chapter under examination tell us 
that in the days of Ahaz of Judah, Rezin of Damascus and Pekah of 
Israel inade war upon the Southern kingdom with the view of cap- 
turing Jerusalem, of displacing Ahaz, and of setting upon the throne 
a ruler of their own choice. A comparison of these statements with 
the parallels in 2 Kings and 2 Chronicles, and in the Assyrian 
records, reveals the purpose of their hostile movement and the damage 
they wrought in Judah. It appears that Pekah had slain Pekahiah 
the son of Menahem, a vassal of the Assyrian king, and had become 
leader of an anti-Assyrian party in Samaria. It was doubtless owing 
to hostility to a common foe, Assyria, that Damascus and Israel, 
kingdoms which had been the confirmed enemies of one another, were 
led into a mutual alliance; and solely with a view to resist Tiglath 
‘Pileser with success, that the allied forces laid their plans for the 
possession of Judah, and made their preliminary incursions upon its 
territory. We are not told whether these kings sought the co-opera- 
tion of Ahaz before attempting to conquer him, or not, but they may well 
have done so. At any rate we cannot fail to discover that he favored 
Tiglath Pileser, and at the time Isaiah approached him was secretly 
meditating that alliance with him which he shortly afterward made - 
at the cost of his independence. 

It is agreed by nearly all recent writers upon the subject, that 
Ahaz came to the throne in 735 or 734, B.c. They differ only as to 
the ¢erminus ad quem, whether Hezekiah succeeded him in 728 (or 
727), or in 715. They agree that Pekah slew his predecessor in 736 
or 738, and reigned until ‘Tiglath Pileser slew him,-the year of which 
event they differ about, but all put between 734 and 729. According 


* Read in December 1889. 
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to the Assyrian canon, ‘Tiglath Pileser invaded Israel“and the coast 
land in 734, in which year Ahaz paid tribute to him, and it is as good 
as certain that Damascus fell before his army in 732, after a siege of 
two years. It must have been in 735 or 734, therefore, that Isaiah, 
accompanied by Shear-jashub his son, appeared before the timid Ahaz, 
outside of the city, not far from its wall, and make his bold prediction 
that, despite the apparently invincible strength of the allies, their plan 
would certainly fail. ‘The historical picture thus hastily sketched, 
must be kept before the mind in interpreting our passage. The true 
interpretation must accord, likewise, with the following facts drawn 
from the passage itself : 

1. Ahaz is exhorted to ask for a particular sign or pledge that the 
coalition against him would fail, and to make his selection from the whole 
realm of the Divine operations. 

2. With mock reverence, Ahaz declines to tempt Jehovah; where- 
upon Isaiah expresses the sore displeasure of his God with him, 

3. Nevertheless, the Lord himself gives Ahaz a sign of the prom- 
ised deliverance. An m2ds will soon bear a son, whom she will call 
Immanuel, during a few years of whose life the land will not yield the 
fruits of peace, because of the presence of two hostile kings. Before 
these years have passed, however, the kings will be deprived of all 
their power. 

4. Not only a time of deliverance, but also a time of trouble is in 
store for Judah. 

Let us see how much is involved in these salient points. What, in“ 
Hebrew usage, is a sign ? 

The word ms is used seventy-nine times in the Old Testament, 
forty-four times in the singular and thirty-five times in the plural. 
The seventy-seven cases found outside the present passage may be 
classified as follows : 

1. The word is used twenty-seven times in the plural, in fifteen 
of them being associated with wonders or deeds, and three times in the 
singular, to denote those marvellous operations in which men see the 
hand of Ged. 

2. It is used once in the plural for the heavenly bodies. 

38. It occurs seven times in the plural for emblems of various sorts ; 
twenty times in the singular as a memento of some past event; and six 
times in the singular as a mark of warning for the future. 

4. In twelve instances it refers either to a miracle wrought by God, 
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or to a predicfed event in the near future, as a pledge that some prom- 
ise or threat will come to pass; and in one passage it refers to a sym- 
bolic act having the same end in view. 

So far as I can discover, it is invariably applied to sensible phenom- 
ena which may be tested by the persons for whom it is intended. 

Since there is a promise, or a threat, or both, in our passage, the use 
of the word here finds its place under the last head. Turning to that 
class of cases, we observe that in the entire thirteen passages the 
event used as a sign takes place before the promised event happens, 
and serves as a pledge to those to whom it is given that the event 
suggested by it will come to pass. We shall expect, then, to find in 
the sign given to Ahaz something which occurred prior to the deliv- 
erance foretold in the same passage, and became a pledge to him of 
that deliverance. It has been objected to this view that the sign is 
sometimes contained simply in the Divine announcement, and is to be 
accepted on the word of Jehovah as a suitable pledge, though actually 
fulfilled only after that of which it is the token has been accomplished ; 
and the passages Exodus iii. 12 and 2 Kings xix. 29 (Isaiah xxxvii. 
30) are quoted for this view. With regard to the second passage, 
however, it is held by many of the best interpreters that the writer 
assures Hezekiah, not simply that the host of Sennacherib now in- 
vading the land will be overthrown, but that there will be no further 
danger from that quarter; otherwise, they do not know how to 
account for the poverty of the promise; for the king’s apprehension 
would not be allayed by the retreat of Sennacherib in the present in- 
stance, ii he were compelled to dread some future return of that 
monarch. The fact, however, that seed-time and harvest would be 
resumed at the first possible date, would be @ suitable sign of perma- 
nent deliverance. As for the passage in Exodus, the token, “ Ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain,” may be regarded as the sign of a 
past event rather than a future one ; for the sending of Moses, although 
in its full meaning destined to cover a long period of time, was a fact 
actually accomplished when the sign was first mentioned, and the 
latter was needed simply as a confirmation of this fact. For this idea, 
the manifestation to Moses may be compared with the Abrahamic 
covenant (Gen. xvii. 11). Circumcision is declared to Abraham to be 
a perpetual token of the covenant between God and himself, and wor- 
ship on Mount Horeb is declared to Moses to be a token of his divine 
mission. The paratlel is not perfect, because in the first case the 
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action used as a sign is wrought by man, and is a simple memento, 
while in the latter, the sign is brought about by Divine Providence as 
a confirmation of the fact in the mental world which Moses was to ac- 
cept; but in both cases events occurring in the physical réalm are made 
tokens of facts no less real in the spiritual realm which without them 
would be difficult of belief. In other words, 1 understand the passage 
in Exodus to teach just this: Moses questioned very decidedly his fit- 
ness to go before Pharaoh and to lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
He was inclined to doubt the reality of his divine commission. God 
reassures him by promising that he will so bring things to pass, that 
by and by, to this very mountain where Moses has just witnessed such 
a wonderful manifestation of God, he shall lead his people, and all 
shall there worship God together. The statement seems to have been 
accepted by Moses, he believed the event would come io pass; but the 
promised event was not operative as a sign until it had actually taken 
place, and then it suggested and confirmed a fact already in a great 
measure accomplished. If the mission is to be regarded as an accom- 
plished fact when the sign was perceived, this passage must be exclu- 
ded from the class to which Isaiah vii. 11, 14 belong. 

Thus far we have seen no evidence to doubt that the sign offered to 
Ahaz was actually realized by him previous to the deliverance of Ju- 
dah from the hands of the confederate kings. For the rest, we must 
assume that there was something in the prophetic announcement of it 
so striking as to render it a real pledge to the king of the ruin of the 
allied houses of Israel and Damascus. Our interest in a lofty interpre- 
tation of the passage must not be so great as to render null and void 
as a sign the event predicted to king Ahaz, by depriving him of the 
possibility of any proper verification. s 

The fact that Jehovah is sore displeased with Ahaz is based upon 
his wearying God, by occasioning him to exhaust all means for the 
recovery of the king’s loyalty, without success. The sign which the 
Lord gives, therefore, while pointing to relief from the allied armies, 
points also to distress from Assyria herself; hence the sign involves a 
threat as well as a promise. 

“We now come to the prophecy of Immanuel. It is to be remarked 
first, that the same Hebrew consonants permit us to render, thou (Ahaz) 
shalt call, thou (rv2>3s) shalt call, she shall call, or she is about to call; 
but this ambiguity will not seriously affect our interpretation as a whole. 


Nor need the latter be affected, if we take "nm as the verbal adjective 
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meaning pregnant rather than the participle, shall conceive, for, after 
mn, it might even then refer to future time, since in Isaiah m:n, 
according to Delitszch, always introduces that which belongs to the 
future. Delitzsch compares Judges xiii. 3-5, where it is said unequiv- 
ocally to the wife of Manoah, thow shalt conceive, and then again in 
the same interview, mh mm, behold thou shalt conceive. The most 
serious difference of opinion is concerning the word >>, which is 
held to mean virgin by a small number of distinguished commentators, 
and young marriageable woman by the large majority of recent writers, 
many of whom claim that it may be used either of an unmarried or a 
married woman. 

Interrogating the usage elsewhere, we inquire, first, if the word 
necessarily connotes virginity ; and, second, if it must refer exclusively 
to the unmarried state. It is admitted by all that the strict Hebrew 
word for virgin is M>"m3, a word which in the sister languages car- 
ries the same idea. Outside of Isaiah vii. 14, md is used eight 
times in the Old Testament. In Gen. xxiv. 43, it is the exact equiv- 
alent of ms: of verse 14, for verse 43 is a mere repetition of verse 
14; whereas in verse 16, to express the idea of virginity, the masa 
has to be expressly characterized as a mb"m3, no man having known 
her. These facts furnish proof positive that, although mds may 
be applied to a virgin, it does not refer to her purity, but only to her 
age. Moreover, the Lxx rendering, tapOévos, is not decisive even 
of the idea which the translators had of the mdz of Isaiah; for, in 
Gen.. xxiv, is the rendering for all three words 
and r>s, and they translated verse 16, and the zapQévos was ex- 
ceedingly fair to the sight, she was a rapBévos, a man had not known 
her. 

The second question is a more difficult one. The passage which 
seems most like a decisive one is Prov. xxx. 19, where mab is used 
of a female with whom the way of a man is spoken of apparently as 
leaving no outward marks. It is at least as natural to suppose the 
author here to speak of lawful intercourse as of the illegal connection 
of menand women. More positive evidence, however, is to be obtained 
through the sister tongues. The root, as is well known, means ¢o be ripe. 
Tn Arabic, a feminine noun from this root is certainly applied to a wife. 
Moreover, the Aramaic language has but one word for both m™=22 and 


nabs, namely, xmod*s in the Targums, and |ASeaS& in the Syriac 
Peshitta version, and this word is the rendering of m=s:2 where the 
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latter does not connote virginity, even when it is applied to a married 
woman (cf. Ruth ii. 5). 

The article with m2>> in Isaiah vii. 14, most naturally refers to 
some well-known woman, had in mind by both Isaiah and the royal 
house, and perhaps present when the words were spoken. This is 
made yet more probable by the individuality involved in the name 
Immanuel, and by the fact that the land of Judah is afterward 
called Jmmanuel’s land (Isaiah viii. 8). 

The fact that the son spoken of will eat curdled milk and honey 
during his infancy, or at the time when he becomes old enough to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, points to a desolation of the land 
until that date, as is shown by verse 22. Before this day comes, how- 
ever, the territory of the two kings, Rezin and Pekah, will have to be 
abandoned by them. The king of Assyria accomplishes all this mischief. 

Every interpretation of the passage must be judged by its agree- 
ment, or failure to agree, with the above mentioned conditions ; i.e. 
a proper sign must be afforded to Ahaz, a phenomenon in the 
world of sense capable of verification, not something more vague or 
distant than the thing signified; it need not be a miracle, but there 
must be some circumstance connected with the birth and early life of 
the child remarkable or striking enough to make him a suitable pledge 
of the coming deliverance and disaster. Further, a well-known 
woman, perhaps in view of the prophet, was soon to bear the child, 
who for a while would dwell in a country made desolate by Tiglath 
Pileser, although it would soon be rid of the hated presence of the 
allied kings. 

We turn now to the leading interpretations which have been made 
of this prophecy. There are three general heads : 

I. One general view applies verses 14-16 directly and exclusively 
to the Messiah. The advocates of this, in its simplest form, under- 
stand the desolation to belong to a time immediately subsequent to 
Messiah’s birth. But the promise of deliverance for Ahaz in the 
course of 700 years or so, would not have been particularly reassur- 
ing to him; and the language of verse 16 reminds us too strongly of 
verses 1-9 to suppose any other than a reference to the circumstances 
then present to the mind of Ahaz. To obviate this difficulty by sup- 
plying a hypothetical clause, and by paraphrasing verse 16, “ For 
before the Messiah, if he were born now, should know how, ete.,” is 
to add something of which there is no hint in the context. We may 
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indeed escape the necessity of this clause by supposing that Isaiah, in 
prophetic ecstasy, had presented to him the birth of the Messiah apart 
from all chronological relations, and that he, being present in the 
prophetic consciousness as born, would serve as a sign of immediate 
deliverance, although he did not really come for 700 years. Suppose 
we allow this psychological theory, it is rather doubtful if Ahaz shared 
the prophetic state, and unless he did, the Messiah could not be the 
sign of present deliverance tohim. It may well be questioned whether 
Isaiah could have retained the royal ear at all with stich a sign. 
These difficulties are so great that many expositors suppose the 
birth of the Messiah to be predicted, indeed, but in the immediate fu- 
ture. Since the birth of a child from an unknown woman would be 
no sign to Ahaz, the advocates of this view are compelled to claim 
that the prophecy is addressed, not so much to the king himself, as to 
those persons who were willing to receive it. The next step, and it 
is a step which has been taken, is to deny all personal application of 
the passage; but this interpretation is not one which suggests itself 
naturally by a study of the context, and is not in harmony with the 
conditions which, at the outset, seemed nase to a proper under- 
standing of the address. 

II. The prophecy has been made to refer to the births of two 
different children. A first promise is given that Christ should be 
born of a virgin at some future time, and a second that the land should 
be Gelivered from Rezin and Pekah before Shear-jashub, or some other 
boy born within a certain time, could distinguish between good and 
evil ; but there is so little reason to suppose a second subject in verses 
14-16, that the representatives of the theory can not agree whether 
to make the transition at verse 15 or verse 16. This dilemma others 
avoid by attaching the so-called double sense to the prediction, its 
champions contending that, while verse 14, in its obvious meaning, 
refers to a child born in due course of nature, the words relate in a 
secondary and higher sense to the miraculous birth of Jesus Christ. 
This hypothesis, no longer advocated by scholars, is carefully to be 
distinguished from the typical theory, for the latter finds but one per- 
son in the language, though it sees in that person the prophecy of a 
nobler one to come. 

III. We come now to the most ancient view of all, which main- 
tains that the birth and infancy are here contemplated of a child born, 
or supposed to be born, in the days of Ahaz himself. There are sev- 
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eral varieties of the view. Passing that of writers who understand the 
prophet to speak of a hypothetical birth, as if he had said, * Should one 
- not now pregnant conceive and beara son, she might call his name 
Immanuel,” for the situation seems too real to square with that theory ; 
also the view which makes Immanuel a younger son of Ahaz by a 
second marriage, which is a mere make-shift; let us consider three 
important shades of opinion among the representatives of this general 
interpretation: 1. That of those who suppose Isaiah to be speaking of 
his own wife; and since some object to the application of the term 
ma>> to the mother of Shear-jashub, a second marriage is allowed or 
demanded. This view, while doing some violence to the use of the 
article with m>s, simply assumes that Isaiah was twice married, 
and that his new wife is called by a very ambiguous term, when a 
perfectly clear one was open to him, for, in Isaiah viii. 3, he speaks of 
her as the prophetess. Moreover, it is difficult to comprehend how 
Isaiah conceived of the land as belonging to his son (viii.8). It has 
been claimed, it is true, that the land simply means fatherland or 
native country, but this explanation is inconsistent with the evident 
climax in viii. 8. 2. A second modification of the general hypothesis 
is made by commentators that think. the m2>> was a woman actually 
present in the royal circle, and that the son born soon afterward can 


not be identified in the history. All forms of this view are wrecked 


by the fact that Isaiah attaches great significance to the name of the 
child, and, as stated before, makes him in some sense the owner of 
the land of Judah. No human being, save the king or crown-prince, 


would be entitled to such homage. 3. There is left the old, orthodox, _ 


Jewish view which refers this passage to the betrothed or wife of 
Ahaz, and her future son Hezekiah. This view was abandoned, be- 
cause it was supposed from the point of view of the chronology that 
Hezekiah would not meet the conditions of the passage, and no modern 
commentator, so far as I know, has ventured to dispute this claim. 

Will Hezekiah really serve as the mx of this passage’ The ques- 
tion resolves itself into two: 1. Does the character of Hezekiah 
supply the demand? 2. Will thé true chronology bring him within 
the required period? In regard to the personality of Hezekiah, a 


proper sign would be given to Ahaz, if his mother were not already: 


pregnant, or if she would not naturally be taken by Isaiah to be so, 
when the prophecy was uttered. This might be true also if the pre- 
diction were given only just before the birth of the child. It has been 
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shown that the wife of Ahaz, if young, might be characterized as an 
rrabs. Note the significant fact that Ahaz, according to the tradi- 
tional chronology, was only eleven years of age when Hezekiah was 
born ; and, according to any view of the chronology, must have been 
very young, and probably had a young wife. To a possible objection 
that, as a sign, Hezekiah would not contain anything unpleasant for 
Ahaz, we may reply that the distress comes with the thing signified, 
and consists in the desolation of the land brought by the Assyrian. 

2. In regard to the chronology, we have seen that Ahaz probably 
came to the throne in 735 or 734 8.c. A comparison of 2 Kings 
xviii. 13 with the Assyrian records, which put the campaign of Sen- 
nacherib in the year 701 or 702, shows that Hezekiah ascended the 
throne in or about 715. His father reigned, then, 20 years. How 
is the error of 16 for 20in 2 Kings xvi. 2 to be explained? Simply 
hy supposing that some copyist reversed the numbers given for his 
age at accession and for the years of his reign; so that, for 20 and 16, 
we should read 16 and 20. If Hezekiah succeeded his father in 715, 
then according to 2 Kings xviii. 2 he was born in 789 or 740, and 
would be five years old at the time of the Assyrian campaign of 734. 
In this case he would not fulfil the conditions of the problem. Is 
there any evidence to suppose that the number 25 in 2 Kings xviii. 2 
has been erroneously substituted for 20, or some other number? Some 
writers have assumed this on other grounds, especially from the fact 
that, according to 2 Kings xvi. 2, xviii. 2, Ahaz would have been 
only about 10 years old when his son was begotten. That an error 
of transcription might easily have occurred will be evident upon 
an examination of the second of the two chronological tables which 
follow : 


TRADITIONAL TABLE. 


Accession Name of _ Ageat Age at Length of Reign 
acc. to Ussher. King. Accession. _ Birth of Son. in Years. 
B.C. 839 Amaziah, 25 38 29 
810 Uzziah, is. 43 52 
758 Jotham, 25 21 16 
742 Ahaz, 20 11 16 
726 Hezekiah, 25 42 29 
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MODIFIED TABLE. 


Accession Name of Age at Age at Length of Reign 
acc. to Riehm. King. Accession. Birth of Son. in Years. 


B.C. 797 Amaziah, 29 
780 Uzziah, 42 
750 Jotham, 16 
735 Ahaz, ; 20 
715 Hezekiah, 29 


There will be noticed in the third column the succession of numbers 
25, 16, 25, 16. The next number would be, according to the Biblical 
statement, a 25 again, as in the first table. What is more natural 
than to suppose that, for au original number which may have been ° 
20, the number 25, immediately following a 16 above, should have 
been substituted after another 16? For it is not at all improbable that 
the writer of Kings had access to some kind of tabular form. To 
show that this change of 20 to 25 is not-in itself improbable, appeal 
may be made to external evidence for a similar change in the passage 
2 Chron. xxviii. 1, for the reading of that passage in at least-one Ms 
(593 of de Rossi), and in the Lxx, Syriac. Peshitta, and Arabic 
versions, is 25 in place of the better reading, 20. We are not pre- 
vented by chronological considerations, then, from supposing that Hez- 
ekiah was the the son referred to ; and since for other reasons he best 
answers the conditions of the passage, and indeed offers the only sat- 
isfactory solution of it, it is inthe highest degree probable that the 
prophet had him in mind. 

The use of our passage made by Matthew has not been considered, 
because an examination of a subsequent application of the language 
to other persons than those first mentioned did not seem to me ger- 
mane to the present discussion, whether the application be an accom- 
modation of it to new conditions, or whether the persons set forth in 
it are actual types of the persons‘named by the Evangelist. As was 
said at the beginning, my object has been to interpret the passage 
as Ahaz interpreted it, and as Isaiah intended he should interpret it. 
The result has been the discovery of a reference solely to Hezekiah 
and his mother. To suppose anything else, is to suppose something 
outside what is written here. 
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“THE DATE OF ISAIAH XII* 
BY PROF. FRANCIS BROWN. 


ESENIUS (Jesaia, II. p. 20) expresses some doubt as to the 
genuineness of chap. xii., and Ewald (Propheten, I. pp. 77, 459) 


not only denies its Isaian authorship, but declares its non-Isaian — 


character to be so obvious that argument is unnecessary. Lagarde 
(Semitica, 1. 28) takes the same view of the chapter, but gives an 
argument that I cannot fully accept, although it seems to him decisive, 
viz. that Isa. xii. 2 depends on Ex. xv. 2, but that Ex. xv. is later 
than Isaiah’s time, and that hence Isa. xii. 2, and with it the whole 
chapter, must be later still. 

The view of the late date of the chapter has not found general 

acceptance. Vatke (Hinleitung, ed. Preiss, 1886) merely follows 
Ewald, and F, Kistlin (Jesaia wu. Jeremia, 1879, p. 177) takes the 
same ground. Reuss (Gesch. d. heil. Schrift. A. 7:) quotes Késtlin, 
without accepting the view. That Delitzsch and Bredenkamp reject 
it is not surprising; but it is not adopted by Hitzig, Knobel, Diestel, 
Cheyne, or Driver, nor by S. Davidson (Introduction, 1863, IIT. p. 7), 
Bleek, DeWette, Schrader, or Cornill (Comp. d. Buches Jesaia, 
ZA W, 1884). “ Allgemein oder doch fast allgemein anerkannt ist 
gegenwiirtig die Autorschaft des Jesaja in Bezug auf 1-12,” writes 
Strack (Kinleitung * p. 42). 

Yet it seems to me clear that Ewald and Lagarde are ages in their 
conclusion, and that Isa. xii. is of exilic origin, for the following reasons : 

1. Compared with the genuine prophecies of Isaiah, chapter xii. is 
vague and colortess. It has none of the details of chap. xi.; all the 
terms are general. It becomes thus less vivid and impressive. It 
is at the same time more diffuse. Less is said in these six verses than 
Isaiah often compresses into half the number. It is also less original 
than Isaiah commonly is; vs. 2° == Ex. xv. 2" exactly. There are 
also other suggestions of Ex. xv., e.g. vs. 4 cf. Ex. xv. 2; vs. 5* ef. 
Ex. Xv. 1; vs. 6 cf. Ex. xv. 1; vs. 4° ef. Ex. xv. 14. In all of these 
the originality is clearly with Ex. xv. 

* Read in June 1889. 


1 {Against the genuineness of Isa. xii. are also Stade, Z AW. 1883, 16; and 
— since this note was written — Kuenen, O2, 11. 55-57.| 
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2. Its language shows remarkable similarity with that of the exilic 
literature. This appears from an examination of the principal words : 

Verse 1. #758, also verse 4, 0°"; elsewhere in Isaiah only xxxviii. 
18, 19 (Hezekiah’s Psalm), and the exilic passage xxv. 1; twice in 
Genesis, thrice in Leviticus, once in Numbers, twice in Kings; fre- 
quent in the Psalms ; once in Jeremiah (xxxiii. 11), but found in no 
other pre-exilic prophet ; repeatedly in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah 
(twenty-one times in the three); twice in Daniel. [The derivative 
mtin, similarly nowhere in Isaiah, except the exilic li. 3; once in Amos 
(iv. 5). Otherwise, similarly distributed with m7.) 

mr8, verb, nowhere else in Isaiah or any prophet; four times in 

Deuteronomy, three times in Kings, four times in Psalms, twice in 
Chronicles and Ezra. 
only twice in Isaiah‘: Niph., i. 24; Pi, xxii. 4. In Isaiah 
fourteen times ;? xl. 1 (bis) ; xlix. 13; li. 3 (bis), 12, 19; lii. 9; 
liv. 11; lvii. 6; Ixi. 2; Ixvi. 13 (three times). Rare in earlier books ; 
twelve times in Jeremiah, seven times in Ezekiel, six times in Lamen- 
tations, ete. 

Verse 2. maxis, twice, also verse 3. Not elsewhere in Isaiah‘, 
except xxxiii. 2, 6, and this chapter is doubtful. In Isaiah “ fourteen 
times: xxv. 9; xxvi. 1,18; xlix. 6, 8, etc. [The kindred nsxim is 
not found in Isaiah‘, but occurs xlv. 17; xlvi. 13. sts occurs xvii. 
10, and in Isaiah" four times: xlv. 8; li. 5; Ixi. 10; Ixii.11. The 
verb sti occurs only three times in Isaiah ' (xix. 20; xxx.15; xxxiii. 
22 [?]), but twenty-three times in Isaiah", besides three times in 
XXXVii.. XXXViii.] 

“me, verb, elsewhere in Isaiah only" (xliv. 8, 11; li. 13; Ix. 5), 
and in xix. 16, 17 ; xxxiii. 14 — doubtful chapters. 

+3, elsewhere in Isaiah only *, (xxvi. 1; xlv. 24; xlix. 5; 11.935 ii. 
1; Ixii. 8); eleven times in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, etc. 

mazt, only here, Ex. xv. 2, and the late Ps. cxviii. 14. [myot in 
Isaiah only li. 3; ef. “23, “ make music,” xii. 5, only here in Isaiah, 
and in no other prophet, but very frequent in the Psalms. } 

em, doubtful, but the only parallel is in Isaiah xxvi. 4, 

Verse 3. xv, only here in Isaiah; in no other prophet except 
Nahum iii. 14. 

yw, elsewhere in Isaiah! only xxii. 13; Isaiah: xxxv. 10; li. 


2 Tsa, ii” in this note includes all exilic passages in the Book of Isaiah. 
17 
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3, 11; Ixi. 3; seven times in Jeremiah, twice in Esther, etc. 
we not in Isaiah ‘, but nine times in Isaiah *.] 

3732, elsewhere in Isaiah, only xli. 18. 

Verse 4. mb">3, not elsewhere in Isaiah, but frequent in Ezekiel 
(eight times) ; twice in Zephaniah ; in no other prophet. 

Verse 5. "23, mentioned above. Only here in Isaiah. 

Verse 6. bmy, nine times in Old Testament. Isaiah‘: x. 30; 
Isaiah §; xxiv. 14; liv. 1; three times in Jeremiah, once in Esther, 
once in Psalms: cv. 15 [late]. 

22, Isaiah‘, only xvi. 10 (doubtful) ; Isaiah twelve times (xxiv. 
14; xxvi. 19; xxxv. 2, 6; xlii. 11; xliv. 28; xlix. 13; lii. 8,9; liv. 
1; lxi. 7; Ixv. 14. : 

je mawis, in this exact form only here in Isaiah, though the 
phrase is perhaps more nearly akin to the usage of pre-exilic than 
post-exilic prophets. 

timp, Isaiah ', thirteen times; Isaiah" fifteen times. No 
argument either way. 

On the whole, then, the evidence from language, including almost 
all important words, is decidedly in favor of exilic origin for Isa. xii. 


[Verb 


3. In scope and expression, in its conceptions and its hopes, it is 
closely allied to the late Psalms, such as cxviii.; cxxxviii.; cxlv.; cf 
also xci.—C. Cvii. cxi. 

4. The force of these arguments against the genuineness of Isaiah 
xii. would, perhaps, have been more generally recognized but for its 
apparently close connection with the preceding chapter. We miss in 
it, however, any distinct reference to the judgment announced in 
chapter xi. It has, furthermore, a strophical division different from 
that of chapter xi. In chapter xi. the strophes have fourteen lines 
each ; in chapter xii.,: but nine lines each. The strophical measure- 
ment, by thus separating chapter xii. from chapter xi., corroborates, 
as in many other cases, the results of criticism. (See “ The Measure- 
ments of Hebrew as an aid to Literary Analysis,” supra, p. 71 sqq.). 

5. There is no counter-evidence, except the place of the chapter in 
the collection, which is of only negative weight. It does not neces- 
sarily prove more — in view, especially, ef the composite character of | 
the book of Isaiah, even of Isa. i.—xxxix., than that a compiler or 
editor, finding the picce without an author’s name, sympathizing with 
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its spirit, and desirous to preserve it for himself and his countrymen, 
added it as a fitting close to the preceding collection. 

I conclude that Isa. xii. is really a psalm of praise for delivery 
from exile. As such, it forms a good conclusion to the group of 
prophecies to which it is now attached; owing its place not to identity 
of authorship, but to its agreement in general contents with the fore- 
going ; and to rhythmical, not strophical, similarity. 
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THE PROSE ACCENTS.* 


BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL. 


The works of Rev. William Wickes, D.D., on the Hebrew accents ! 
have been universally recognized by scholars as making an era in the 
treatment of the subject. In the following tables I have attempted to 
present his scheme of prose accents in a form convenient for reference. 

The first table shows which accent is used to mark the main 


; dichotomy, i.e. the principal division in a clause closed by a given 
disjunctive. 


I. 


THE MAIN DICHOTOMY. 


SECOND 
Worp. 


(*)(£) 


* Read in December 1889. 

1 Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three so-called Poetical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment, Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. Oxford, 1881. Treatise on.the Accentuation of the 
Twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the Old Testament. Oxford, 1887. 
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The explanation is simple. In stllug’s clause (which is the whole 
verse) the main dichotomy,-if on the word preceding the last, is 
marked by tiphcha, but sometimes by athnach ; if on the second, by 
athnach, but sometimes by tiphcha or zageph-qaton etc.; athnach 
being the prevailing divider, especially at some distance from the end 
of the verse. In the first half of the verse, closed by athnach, the 


main dichotomy, if on the first (erpeeiay) word, is marked by tiphcha, 
but sometimes by zageph-gaton, etc. 

The minor dichotomy is the division of the clause included between 
a given disjunctive and the accent which marks the main dichotomy 
The following table indicates what accents are used in | 


in its clause. 
such cases. 


II. 
THE MINOR DICHOTOMY. 


SEcoNnD 
Worp. 


= 
— (>) 
(+) (2) 


— 
—~(~+)(>) 


—(-)(~) 


+(+)() 


The second table is on the same plan as the first, and it is to be used 
in the same way. The similarity between the two arises from the 
fact that the minor dichotomy in a longer clause is generally marked | 
by the same accent as the main dichotomy in a shorter one, when 
the two come at the same distance from the end. 
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The third table shows what conjunctives are used with the several 
disjunctives and in what order. 


THE CONJUNCTIVES. 


| Sxconp 
Con). 
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This table indicates the combinations possible. As a matter of fact, 
a given disjunctive may have fewer conjunctives than are here as- 
signed to it, or even stand without any of them. If, however, it has 
any, it will have those here shown, and take them in the order in 
which they here appear. 

The circumstances controlling the choice between two accents, in 
this as in preceding tables, must he learned from the text of Dr. 
. Wickes’s work. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


JUNE 1889. 


ten nineteenth meeting of the Society was held at the Yale The- 
ological School in New Haven, June 12 and 18, 1889. 

The first session opened at 11 A. M. on Wednesday the 12th, with 
the President, Prof. F. Gardiner in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 


The Committee of Arrangements reported the following programme: 
Wednesday, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., Papers and notes ; 
. 1 p.m. to 3 P.m., Recess ; 
3 P.M. to 6 P.m., Business ; 
Thursday, 9 a.M.to 1 P.M., Papers and notes. 


Notice was given that luncheon would be served in the room where 
the meeting was held, and that in the evening the members of the 
Society would be received by President Dwight. The report was 
adopted, and a vote of thanks tendered President Dwight for his 
invitation. 

The first paper, on “ Matthew’s Gospel,” was read by Prof. F. 
Gardiner, and discussed by Prof. Schaff, who was requested to put his 
remarks on the relation of the AIAAXH to this Gospel into the shape 
of a note for the Journal. Further remarks were made by Drs.. Har- 
man, F. Brown, Andrews, and Bissell. 

Prof. Bissell criticised a number of passages in the translation 
of Genesis by Kautzsch and Socin, on which he had intended to write 
anote. Mr. Bacon added that Prof. Kuenen had made some similar 
criticisms in a private letter. _ 

Prof. Mitchell read a note on Wickes’s “ Prose Accents.” 

Prof. Zenos read one on a ney harmony of the gospels, called - 
“Gospel Difficulties,” by J. J. Halcombe, which was discussed by . 
Drs.: Andrews, Schaff, Harman, and F. Gardiner. 

Prof. F. Brown read a note.on the Date of Isaiah xii. It was dis- 
cussed by Messrs Bissell, Cobb, and Harman. 


-A recess of two hours was then taken. 
18 
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When the Society re-assembled at 3 o’clock, the Secretary reported 
from the Council, the following list of names for membership: — 


Rev. T. C. Pease, Malden, Mass. 
Rev. A. M. Wilson, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. G. S. Duncan, M.A., Mooredale, Penn. 
Prof. T. G. Darling, D.D., Auburn, N. Y. 


The persons thus nominated were elected members of the Society. 


It was voted that the President appoint a committee of three per- 
sons to nominate officers for the ensuing year. Messrs. W. R. Harper, 
C. R. Brown, and Gould were named ; but since the first two could not 
serve, Messrs Dickerman and Micou were put into their places. 


Prof. F. Gardiner made a statement with reference to the changes 
in the organization of the Society which were thought desirable. An 
informal discusssion followed, which was interrupted by the report of 
the Treasurer, which was referred to an auditing committee consisting 
of Drs. Harman and Beckwith. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution were then read, but 
the discussion of them was cut short by a motion to refer the whole 
subject to a committee of five, who should report at the next session, 
which was carried. 


Prof. F. Brown then read the second paper of the meeting, on 
“The Measurements of Hebrew Poetry as an Aid to Literary Analy- 
sis.” At the close of this paper, the auditing committee reported as 
follows : 

We the undersigned, a committee appointed to examine the accounts 
of Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer of the Society, hereby certify 
that we have performed the duty assigned us, and find his report 
to be correct. 

(Signed) H. M. Harman. 
J. T. BeckwitH. 


The report of the Treasurer was then adopted. (See below, 
p- Vii.) 
Then followed the discussion of Prof. Brown’s paper, in which part 


was taken by Messrs. Bissell, Beecher, Harman, Andrews, Bacon, 
Zenos, and Harper; also by Mr. Weyler, a visitor, who asked permis- 


‘sion to speak. At the close of the discussion, Prof. Brown replied to 


3ome of the criticisms. 
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Prof. Harman next read a paper on “ The Character and Value of 
the Coptic Versions of the New Testament.” Before the close of this 
second sessioif, the President nominated the Committee on Changes in 
the Constitution, viz. Profs. F. Brown and Day, Mr. Cobb, and 
Prof. Beecher. On motion, the President himself was made chair- 
man of the committee. 


The third session commenced at 9 o’clock a.m. 

The report of the Committee on Changes in the Constitution was 
read by Prof. F. Brown. 

On motion, the Society approved the changes made in general, and 
proceeded to examine them in detail. Several amendments to the 
report were offered and adopted, and finally the report as a whole 
was likewise adopted. (See below, p. xvi.) The following resolu- 
‘tion was also passed : 

Resolved: That the Council be requested to have the amendments 
and the action taken thereon put into complete form, printed, and 
sent to all the members before the next regular meeting. 


The Committee on Nominations reported the following list of offi- 
cers : — 
Prof. Frederic Gardiner, President. 
Prof. Francis Brown, Vice President. 
Prof. Charles Rufus Brown, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. W. J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 
Prof. D. R. Goodwin, (ex-off-) ) 
Prof. G. E. Day, 
Prof. W. H. Ward, Associates 
- Prof. E. Y. Hincks, 

Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
Rev. P. A. Nordell, J 


The report was adopted, and the persons nominated were elected. 


in Council. 


A recess of ten minutes was taken to allow the Council to decide 
upon a place for the next meeting. 

The session was then resumed, and Dr. Andrews read a paper on 
“Some Intrinsic Proofs of the Divine Origin of the Mosaic Ritual.” 
The Secretary reported for the Council that the next meeting would 
be held in Boston during the holidays. The discussion of Dr. An- 
drews’s paper followed. Drs. Beecher, Bissell, and Dickerman took 
part in it. 
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A fifth paper was read by Mr. Gould, on “ The Literary Charac- 
ter of the Fourth Gospel,” and it was discussed by Drs. Zetios, F. 
Gardiner, and Andrews. 

Prof. Mitchell then presented a paper on various “ Hebrew Parti- 
cles,” a continuation of the concordance part of which was published 
in the last Journal. 

The Society then adjourned. There were present at one or more 
sessions of the Society: Messrs. Andrews, Bacon, Beckwith, Beecher, 
Bissell, C. R. Brown, F. Brown, Cobb, Day, Dickerman, Duncan, 
Dwight, Ferguson, F. Gardiner, Goodspeed, Gould, Hall, Harman, 
Harper, Harwood, Hazen, Micou, Mitchell, Nordell, Sanders, Schaff, 
Trumbull, A. M. Wilson, W. B. Wright, and Zenos. 

H. G. MircHett, 
Secretary. 


DECEMBER 1889. 


The twentieth meeting of the Society was held in Boston at the 
School of Theology of Boston vane 72 Mt. Vernon St., De- 
cember 26 and 27, 1889. 

The first session opened at 7.45 p.m. on Thursday the 26th. The 
President having been removed by death since the last meeting, and 
the Vice-President being absent, Dr. J. H. Thayer was appointed to 
act as President, and took the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. — 


The Society directed that a minute in memory of Dr. Frederic 
Gardiner, who died July 17, 1889, be prepared aud inserted in the 


_ record, and the Chairman appointed Professors Mitchell, Briggs, and 


Stevens a committee for this purpose. Professor Beecher afterwards 
came in, and was added to the committee. 
The Committee of Arrangements reported the aw programme, 
which was adopted: 
Thursday, 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m., Papers and notes. 
Friday, 9.30 a.m. tol p.m., Business, papers, and notes. 
Friday, 2.30 p.m.to5p.m., Papers and notes. 
The first paper, on “ Babylonian Cosmogonic Myths, compared with 
the Accounts of Creation in Genesis,” was read by Professor Lyon, 


and discussed by Professors Briggs, Burnham, G. F. Moore, and 
Streibert. 
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Mr. Haley read the second paper, on “ Purgation versus Purga- 
tory,” which was discussed by Professors Briggs, Stevens, Burnham, 
and Thayer. 

The Society assembled for the second session on Friday at 9.30 
A.M. The Council nominated the following gentlemen as members 
of the Society : 


Rev. David R. Breed, D.D., Chicago. 
Right Rev. W. C. Doane, D.D., Albany. 

Rev. J. A. Faulkner, M.A., Minooka, Penn. 
Rev. George W. Gilmore, New York. 
Rev. Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D., ~ Boston. 

Prof. Fleming James, D.D., Philadelphia. 


These gentlemen were elected. 


The third paper of this meeting was “ An Exegesis of Isaiah vii. 
10-17,” read by Prof. C. R. Brown, which was discussed by Pro- 
fessors Briggs, Beecher, Burnham, and Moore. 

The fourth and fifth papers were then read by Prof. G. F. Moore, 
on “ Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Analysis of the Pentateuch,” and 
Prof. Briggs, on “The Analysis of the Account of the Plagues of 
Egypt.” At the close of Dr. Briggs’s paper, remarks were made by 
Messrs. Beecher, Cobb, Haley, Griffis, and Thayer. A recess of an 
hour and a half was then taken. 

The Society re-assembled at 2.30 p.m. 

In the absence of their authors, papers were read by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, on the following subjects : 

An Important ms of the New Testament, by Prof. J. R. Harris. 

The Locality of Pseudo-Barnabas, by Prof. J. R. Harris. 

A note on Lightfoot’s Ignatius, by Prof. J. R. Harris. 

New Testament Terms descriptive of the Great Change, by Prof 
B. B. Warfield. 

The Biblical Demonology, by Prof. C. H. Toy. 

The Vocabulary of the Synoptic Gospels, by Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 

Prof. Toy’s paper was discussed by Messrs. “_ Burnham, Ste- 
vens, and Ferguson. 

An abstract only was given of the following papers: 

Workman’s “Conspectus of the Variations” between the Hebrew 
and Greek Jeremiah, by Prof. H. B. Smith. 

The “ Ascension of Isaiah,” by Prof. G. H. Schodde. 

Sheol in the Old Testament, by Prof. Ira M. Price. 
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The Committee appointed to prepare a minute in memory of Dr. 
Gardiner presented their report through the Chairman, Dr. Mitchell. 
After remarks by Drs. Briggs and Thayer, the Society voted that the 
report be entered upon the record, printed in the Journal, and that a 


copy of their action be sent to the family of Dr. Gardiner. The 
minute follows : 


It is with profound sorrow that we record the death, on the 17th of 
July last, of our friend and President, Professor Frederic Gardiner, 
D.D. 

Professor Gardiner was one of the original members of the Society. 
In fact, it was he who first suggested it, and who was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing together, June 4, 1880, in New York, the gentle- 
men who completed the organization. He was an officer of the Society 
seven of the nine years during which he was connected with it. He 
was its first Secretary, and his tireless devotion to it largely explains 
its growth in numbers and interest during those early years. When, 
in 1883, he was obliged by ill health to retire from this office, he 
remained one of the most influential promoters of the cause which 
the Society was intended to serve. 

In 1885, he again became a member of the Council ; and in 1887, 
upon the retirement of Professor Goodwin, he was with one accord 
chosen to the presidency. He had just been re-elected to that office 
when he was so suddenly and mysteriously taken frem us. 

Professor Gardiner was not merely a faithful and efficient officer ; 
he was a constant and able contributor to the Journal. He read a 
paper at the first meeting of the Society, and so long as he lived he 
held himself in readiness to open the treasures of his abundant knowl- 
edge for our benefit; and this, although he was almost constantly 
employed upon the larger works which have given him his reputation 
asa scholar. His last paper was read at the last meeting which he 
was permitted to attend. 

Our tribute to Professor Gardiner would be incomplete, however, 
if, in our gratitude for his labors for the Society and our admiration for 
his scholarship, we forgot the rare personal qualities which endeared 
him to all who knew him. He was the soul of candor and courtesy, in 
the chair and in the midst of debate, as well as in the more intimate 
relations to which some of us were admitted; one whose every act 
seemed seasoned by the grace of our common Saviour. While, there- 
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fore, as a Society, we lament his loss to biblical science, we personally 
and individually mourn him as a Christian friend. 


After an informal discussion of topics connected with the future 
policy of the Society, the latter adjourned. 


There were present at one or more sessions of this meeting: Messrs. 
Beecher, Briggs, C. R. Brown, Burnham, Burton, Chase, Cobb, Craig, 
Dodge, Ferguson, Griffis, Haley, Hincks, Lyon, Mitchell, E. C. 
Moore, G. F. Moore, Nordell, Stearns, Stevens, Streibert, J. P. 
Taylor, Thayer, A. A. Wright, and G. F. Wright. 

CuarLes Rurvus Brown, 
Recording Secretary. 

Annual Statement of the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, June 3, 1888 to June 6, 1889. Presented 
at the meeting in June 1889. 


Receipts : 
- Balance on hand, per last report, $210 13 
Entrance Fees, $70 00 
Annual Dues, 375 70 
Interest on Deposits, 7 24 
Received for Journals, 39 00 
$491 94 
$702 07 
Disbursements : 
Journal of Dec. 1887, $201 40 
Salary of Secretary, 1888, - $25 00 
Salary of Treasurer, 1888, 25 00 
$50 00 
Treasurer’s Expenses for Postage, Printing, Ex- 
press, and Collections, 8 00 
Balance in Bank, 442 67 


$702 07 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
1889-90. 


*Pror. Frepertc Garpiner, D.D., President.t 
» Francis Brown, DD, Vice-President. 
»  Cuartes R. Brown, Pu.D., Recording Secretary. 
» F. Moore, D.D., Corresponding Secretary. 
»  W. J. Beecuer. D.D., Treasurer. 


*Pror. D. R. Goopwin, D.D., LL.D.,.? 
»  G. E. Day, D.D., 


Associates 

W. H. Warp, D.D., LL.D., in 
Pror. E. Y. Hincxs, D.D., Cc ‘l 
»  D. G. Lyon, Pu.D., 


P. A. Norpett, D.D., 


; PUBLISHING COMMITTEE. 
Pror. J. Henry Tuayer, D.D., Chairman. 


» . GrorGe F. Moore, D.D., Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. W. H. Coss. 


1 Died July 17, 1889. 2 Died March 15, 1889. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 
(As amended June 13, 1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


Tuts association shall be called “The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 


II. 


The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
. Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topies. 
IIL. 


The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected annu- 
ally by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secretary, 
who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members of the 
Council shall be all ex-Presidents of the Society, and the Presidents of the 
Sections hereinafter provided for. There shall be also a Publishing Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall 
be annually chosen by the Council. 


IV. 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 


election shall be not more than ten ; in any succeeding year not more than 
two. 


v. 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the 


President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, 
shall deliver an address to the Society. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. xvii 


VI. 

Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, for 
the object stated in Article II., provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall be not less than twelve. Each Section shall 
annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside 
over its meetings, and to take care that such papers and notes read 


before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted _ 


promptly to the corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they may severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


BY-LAWS. 
I. 


It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society ; but, in the absence 
of both of these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from 
the members present. 


Il. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at the 
same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of 
the members, to make an annual report of the condition of the Society ; to 
distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request. 


Ill. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society, and, in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at each 
meeting ; to prepare a list of such papers, and, at least three weeks before 
the meeting, to place it in the hands of the Recording Secretary for trans- 
mission to the members; to receive all papers and notes that shall have 
been presented, and lay them before the Publishing Committee. 


IV. 


It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 
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Vv. 


It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for membership 
of the Society ; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the additional 
members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places for 
meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 


VI. 


It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as’ far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes, from among those 
laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical 
science. 


VIL. 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the, Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles which he may have contributed. 


IX. 


Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have been 
elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. Twelve 
members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the transaction 
of business, but a smaller number may continue in session for the purpose 
of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1584: 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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HAS IIOIEIN IN THE NEW TESTAMENT A 
SACRIFICIAL MEANING ?* 


BY PROF. T. K. ABBOTT. 


IIE opinion that zovety has a special sacrificial meaning has ob- 
tained in recent times a wide acceptance, on what seem to me 
entirely inadequate grounds. I propose to examine these grounds on 
strictly philological principles. The opinion is usually supported 
by the statement that in the Lxx zoveiy has such a sense, sometimes 
it is said “ constantly,” or “ordinarily ” ; sometimes, “ forty or fifty 
times.” The statement is, as I shall show, erroneous. But even if 
it were correct, a different impression would doubtless be produced 
if the same alleged facts were put in the form that once in fifty 
_ times it has this sense; for zocetv, it must be remembered, occurs in 
the Lxx about two thousand five hundred times. The reader would 
then see that even in the Lxx we should not be justified in assuming 
a sacrificial meaning of the verb as the most likely one, prior to an 
examination of the context. 


The assertion that zoceiv has a sacrificial sense must mean that the - 


word of itself, i.e. apart from considerations of the context, does at 
least suggest this sense. Now let us see first what is this usage of 
the verb in classical Greek. Here it includes, first, nearly all the 


“senses of the English ‘make,’ ‘cause,’ ete. ; secondly, many of those of - 


* Presented in May 1890. 
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the English ‘do’; besides, thirdly, some additional senses, such as 
‘do to,’ ‘do with.’ It is, in fact, the most general word for ‘doing.’ 
There are two or three of its uses which for the present purpose re- 


- quire to be particularly mentioned, because they are paralleled by the 


Hebrew mvs, and are found in the Lxx: 

1. ‘To do to, or with,’ totro émoiee, “he did this same 
thing with the silver,” Herod. iv. 166; & érotyoe trav Tovs 
mapadovras, Demosth. Olynth. i. 5. So ed, xaxd, Koda 
mouety twa (passim). 

2. ‘To keep (a feast),’ Demosth.; éopriv a 
quite classical phrase. 5 

3. ‘To perform (sacred rites or sacrifices),’ ipa zovetv, Herod. ; 
Ovoiay roicba, Plato, Sympos. 174 ¢., also in Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 
2,6. The verb is also used even without 9voiav when followed by 
the name of a deity, rz, T', etc., like the Latin facere in the sense of 
sacrifice ; @voav Adi... ... Erara odpdgavres 
as of payor, Xen. Cyrop. viii. 3, 24. 

4. It is used as a substitute for a more special verb, to avoid repe- 
tition where the special verb has already occurred or has been indi- 
rectly implied. For example, in Herod. v. 97, “If he was unable to 
impose on Cleomenes alone, but did this [to] (rotro érotyoe) thirty 
thousand of the Athenians.” Similarly Xenoph., raira. éroincay rovs 
tais BwArow BédXovras (i.e. struck them on the neck and back), Oyrop. 


ii. 3, 18. 


This is a very common use of the English ‘do,’ especially where 
the action is not expressed by a single verb: thus, “If you correct 
this sheet and verify the references, I will do the other”; “ When I 
have painted and varnished this panel, I will do that one.” © 

The Hebrew verb which corresponds generally in its range of appli- 
cation with wocety, including the signification of ‘do,’ ‘make,’ ‘ cause,’ 
etc., is Mw>. which occurs about two thousand five hundred times. 
Hence, as was inevitable, the Greek translators almost always ren- 
dered it by qoveiy, i.e. in about ninety-two per cent of its occurrences, 
and very rarely did they use ov to render any other word. It 
follows that in the Lxx we find zoveiy used not only in its classical 
senses, but in others. 

Thus it is used of ‘trimming’ (the beard), 2 Sam. xix. 24; for 
‘provide’ (singing men), Eccl. ii. 8; ‘ provide for’ (my own house),* © 

* [make a house for myself.— Ep.] 
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Gen. xxx. 30; ‘prepare’ (horses and chariots), 2 Sam. xv. 1; ‘ pro- 
duce’ (fruit), Isa. v. 2,4; ‘keep’ (a feast), often, as Deut. xvi. 1, 
2 Chron. xxx. 18, 21; ‘dress, cook, prepare (food),’? with ‘food,’ 
Gen. xxvii. 4, 7, 9, etc., 2 Sam. xiii. 5, 7, 10; Ezek. iv. 15; with 
‘meal and oil, 1 Kings xvii. 12, 13; with ‘sheep,’ 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 
with ‘lamb, 2 Sam xii. 4; ‘calf,’ Gen. xviii. 7, 8. It is ‘do with,’ or 
‘deal with’ oxen and sheep, Exod. xxii. 30; a vineyard, Exod. xxiii. 
11; an ass, Deut. xxii. 3 ; ‘do for’ (a hundred talents), 2 Chron. xxv. 9; 
‘do with or about,’ Josh. vii. 9; ‘offer’ (sacrifice), of which presently, 
_ These, indeed, would be more properly called different applications 
than distinct meanings. However, it is to be observed that this 
extension of range does not make the verb more definite, but less so. 
It becomes even more necessary than before to look to the connection... 

» Monsignor Patterson’s statement, which has been largely followed, is 
that “ wovetv when joined with a noun signifying anything capable of 
being offered to God constantly has this [sacrificial] meaning.” Let 
us now examine the passages by which this signification is supposed 
to be established. 


macxa. Now it is capable of distinct proof that this means “ keep the 
feast of the passover,” not “ offer, or sacrifice the passover.” First, 
maoxa, although it sometimes is used for the lamb, is frequently (and 
indeed more properly) the feast. Thus we have “the morrow of the 
passover,” Num. xxxiii. 3, Josh. v. 11 [codd.]; “in the fourteenth day 
ye shall have the passover, a feast of seven days,” Ezek. xlv. 21; “such 
a passover was not kept, ov« éyevyOy 1d rodro,” 2 Kings xxiii. 
22, and 23 16 

’ The usage of the New Testament confirms this. There mrdoya 
generally means the feast. A few instances will suffice: pera Svo 
yivera, Matt. xxvi. 2; fv rd Kai perd 


év rq ii. 23; mpo rov mdcya, xi. 55; drodvow viii. 
39; pera rd mdoya, Acts xii. 4. Secondly, zou is regularly used of 
‘keeping’ a feast. This, as we have seen, was a classical usage; it is 
also found in the Lxx. oveiv éopryv occurs Exod. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 
22, and in at least a dozen other places; sometimes zrocety rH éoprav 
1 Classical. : 

2 Classical ; ef. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5,1; vii1. 5,5; Lac. vi. 4. 


In the first place we have those in which the connection is wovey TO 


Luke xxii. 1; éyyis 1d John ii. 13, vi. 4, xi. 55; 
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trav afipwv, as Ezra vi. 22; odBBarov also occurs Exod. xxxi. 
16 and 1 Sam. xvii. 18 [codd.]. 

Add that the passover is seldom said to be sacrificed, and never to 
be offered,? and we have sufficient reason to conclude that zoceiv 76 
wdoxa. “to perform, or do the passover,” means “to keep the feast of - 
the passover.” But any possible doubt is excluded by the use of the 
phrase where it can mean nothing else. Thus Exod. xii. 48, where 
the stranger sojourning with an Israelite is said woueiv 76 racya; also 
2 Chron. xxxv. 17, 18, 19, “ The children of Israel that were present 
kept the passover and the feast of unleavened bread (éroinaav 70 pacé« 
xai ray éopryv). And there was no passover like to that ‘kept’ (éyé- 
vero) in Israel from the days of Samuel the prophet, neither did all the 
kings of Israel keep such a passover as Josiah kept (ov« érotnoav rd 
Iwoius, kai bt iepeis ... Ts Baoreias 
76 totro).” Here it is clear that ¢acé« is the 
feast, and zouivy 76 haoé« =“ to keep the feast.” So in 2 Chron. xxx. 
Towra. To pacéx in verse 2 and verse 5 is obviously the same as wroujoat 
éopriv trav in verses 13 and 21. Here again we may wake 
use of the New Testament. Our Lord speaks of roety 76 wdécya in a 
private room, where the paschal lamb certainly could not be sacrificed 
or offered. Accordingly wouty 76 réoxa in Matt. xxvi. 18 is repre- 
sented by dayetv ro wdéoyxa in Mark xiv. 14 and Luke xxii.11. There 
is nothing to set against this; for this signification is applicable 
wherever the phrase occurs. There is not a shadow of a reason for 
supposing that qovety ro waoyxa can mean ‘offer the passover,’ although 
it is true that the ceremonial killing was a part of the keeping. 

Another class of cases consists of those in which the object of zotety 
is a word which itself means sacrifice. As the verb is used of ‘doing’ 
anything, it is natural that when the thing done is sacrifice this verb 
should still be used, although not itself having any sacrificial force. 
Thus we have zoeiy SAoKavrwpa, képropa. These are, indeed, 
notable examples of “things capable of being offer 

These and the like are simply instances of the adoption of an 
indefinite verb where the definition is supplied by the objects, a usage 
not peculiar to Hebrew or, Greek. In English we use ‘do’ thus 
with many different objects, even with ‘sacrifice.’ The circumstance 
that the thing done is sacrifice gives no reason to attribute to the verb 


3 Offering a gift at the Passover is mentioned Num. ix. 7, 13, mpocevéyxat 7d — 
Sepov. 
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movev a specific sacrificial meaning. ‘That it may be convenient to 
translate it ‘offer’ is nothing to the point. 

A similar remark applies to the phrase qwoueiy éxi rod Gvovacrnpiov, 
which may be illustrated by the English phrase ‘do in the oven,’ and 
the like. All that these instances prove is, that a word meaning 
‘make’ or ‘do’ may be joined with a word meaning ‘offering’ or 
‘sacrifice, and the two words will mean ‘ make an offering’ or ‘do 


sacrifice, — not a very important proposition, except for those who — 


write Greek exercises. Is it supposed that we must always say ‘ offer 
an offering,’ ‘sacrifice a sacrifice,’ or substitute a synonymous verb? 
Even in English we can speak of ‘ dojng sacrifice,’ ‘bringing an offer- 
ing, without its being supposed that ‘do’ or ‘ bring’ have put on any 


special meaning. 
The last class of passages consists of those -in which zrovty is used © 


in the familiar way to avoid the repetition of a specific word or 
complex description contained in the preceding context. These are 
the only passages which give any plausibility to the suggestion that 
the verb means ‘ offer’; but it is, after all, only a superficial plaus- 
ibility. 

For example, in Lev. iv. detailed directions are given as to what 
is to be done with the bullock for a sin-offering ; directions occupying 
several verses. These are partially repeated with respect to the sin- 
offering for the congregation, and in verse 20 occurs the more concise 
direction “he shall do with the bullock as he did with the bullock for 
a sin-offering, so shall he do with this,” xai rocjoee tov pdoxov bv rpdrov 
éroinge Tov pooxov Tov THS Gpaptias This is rightly 
translated “he shall do with the bullock, etc.”; indeed, colloquial 
English would admit ‘do the bullock.’ In Exod. xxix. 39, rév duvov 
tov 70 mpwi x.7.A., the sort of is understood from the 
preceding verse, roujoes éxi rod Ovovacrypiov, aud there is merely an 
ellipsis of these three words, an ellipsis precisely parallel to that which 
is so familiar with the English verb ‘do.’ Psalm Ixv. 15 (E.V. Ixvi. 
15) i is similar: . dvolaw cot pera Ovpudmartos ... 
cot Boas pera xtpdpwv. The poetical parallelism makes the brevity 
of expression less harsh. Possibly the expression zoveiy pooxov for 
‘do to’ may seem strange to some readers, but it is precisely parallel 
to the usage quoted above from classical writers as well as from the 
Lxx, and to the colloquial English use of ‘do.’ 

In 1 Kings xviii. 23, 25 we have another instance of roveiy used to 
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replace the description of a complex action. “Let. them choose one 
bullock for themselves, and cut it in pieces and lay it on the wood, 
and put no fire under; and I will dress (zowjow) the other bullock, 
and lay it on the wood, and put no fire under”; “choose you one 
bullock for yourselves, and dress it first (azowoare mparo).” “And 
they took the bullock, and they dressed it (érotyoav).” I do not include 


these verses amongst those which give even a superficial plausibility 


to the meaning ‘offer,’ for offering is not even part of the action 
specified. ‘This is simply the preparing for the sacrifice, the killing 
and cutting in pieces, as well as in 25, 26 the laying on wood. This 
may well be included even in verse 23, although specially added in 
consequence of the important stipulation to put no fire under. 

There are other passages in which zoteiv, although used in connection 
with sacrifice, yet clearly excludes the sense ‘ offer.’ 

Lev. ii. 7, “If thy oblation be a meat-offering of the frying-pan it 
shall be made of fine flour with oil,” ceuiSadts év 
kai mpovoica Ovoiav Hy av ex TOVTWY TE KUplw Kal TpoTol- 
oe mpos tov tepéa, followed in verse 9 by the offering on the altar. 
Lev. ii. 11, Ovoiay jv av mpoadépyre xupiy od 
Num. xv. 8, 11, 12, 18, éav woujre dad Boav eis SAoKavtwow 7 eis 
Ovoiay peyadivar ... TO TO evi ... KaTa Tov 
épOpov dv day ovrus momoere TH Evi... was 6 
ovrws. Also in Ezek. xlv. 22, 23; xlvi. 12, ete., where the prince is 
said to ‘prepare’ the offerings. Thus in xlv. 17 it is said to be the 
prince’s part to ‘give’ the offerings (da rod ddyyoupévou éora), and 
then he is said zovetvy the several offerings. Thé prince, however, was 
not to perform the office of the priest. Some Jewish expositors, in- 
deed, supposed the ‘prince’ here to mean the high-priest. In that 
case moveiy might be taken as = ‘offer,’ but this meaning must be de- 
termined solely by the fact that the doer was the priest, and that the 
whole discourse was about sacrifice. 

Perhaps we may add to this Lev. vi. 21,22. In 21 zovty is cer- 
tainly ‘ make,’ ryydvov év eAaiw In the following verse 
the Hebrew word certainly means ‘offer, but the last clause of the 
verse is rendered so differently by the Lxx that it seems as if they 
did not so understand the word. Instead of “it shall be wholly burnt 
to the Lord,” it has Gray émureAeoOyoerar. This would agree with the 
view that zovety in the beginning of the verse was taken in the same 
sense as in verse 21. But it mugt be observed that the subject of the 
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verb is 6 tepeds 6 xptords. It is this subject and the following context 
that determine the meaning of the verb in the Hebrew. No inference, 
then, can be drawn from the use of moveiy here to its use where no 
such elements of determination exist. Indeed, apart from any par- 
ticular context, the whole book of Leviticus is sacrificial, as is the 
above quoted section of Ezekiel. If we met the word ‘ operate’ in a 
treatise on surgery we should interpret it of surgical operations ; if in 
a book on the stock exchange, of stock-dealing operations. The word 
‘work’ would have one meaning as used by students, another as used 
by ladies, and again another in the mouth of an artist. — 

Instead of saying that oety joined with one of the objects capable 
of being offered means ‘ offer,’ it would be more correct to say that it 
may be used of an object capable of being ‘ made,’ ‘ offered,’ ‘ cooked 
for food,’ ‘ prepared,’ ‘done [something] to,’ etc , instead of any more 

“definite verb, provided that the definition is supplied by the object or 
by the preceding context. And it is important, further, to note that 
in every case of the signification ‘ offer’ not only is the connection ~ 
sacrificial, but the object is a thing familiarly offered. 

But before we reckon even this limited application to offering as 
belonging to the Hellenistic idiom we must consult the Hebrew. For 
it is possible that the translators, instead of selecting qoty as the 
most suitable word in the particular connection, adopted it simply 
because it was the literal and usual equivalent of the Hebrew word. 
How can this be decided? Obviously by examining whether zocety is 
used to render Hebrew words which properly signify ‘ offer, or occurs 
in connection with ‘offering’ only where_the original has mys. If it 
really had to a Hellenistic writer the special sense ‘ offer’ it would 
doubtless be used to render the special Hebrew words. Itis not. It 
never renders 2“fM, which is rendered by zpocgépw, etc., eighty 
times ;* and it but once represents the hiphil of ms, which also is 
rendered by zpoo¢épw, dvapépw, etc., about eighty times. In this one © 

_ instance, moreover (Job xlii. 8), the object is xdprwpa. This is abso- 
lutely decisive. Actually a stronger case could be made for a sacri- 
ficial meaning of the English ‘do,’ which is used four times with — 
sacrifice where neither M¢> nor zoceiv is found in the original, viz. 
Exod. v. 17; viii. 8; 2 Kings x. 19; Acts xiv.13. 

* An unknown translator renders higrib once by mwoeiv, Num. xxviii. 27, 


where the txx has. xpoodtete. There, also, the object is a word for sacrifice, . 
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- It deserves to be noted further, that in the two places where mvs 
is used without an object in the sense ‘ offer’ the Lxx understand it 
differently. One is Hosea ii. 8, xpvoa éroinoe Baad 
(R.V. “used for Baal,” marg. “ made into the image of Baal”); the 
other is 2 Kings xvii. 32, érotyoav éavrois év 

But if ruvety had no special sacrificial meaning in the idiom used by — 
the Lxx translators, is it not possible that the frequent use of the 
word in connection with sacrifice may have given it a sacrificial 
meaning in the minds of the writérs of the New Testament, who were 
familiar with that version? It is indeed often assumed, and not least 
in reference to the present question, that the LXx usage exercises a 
predominant influence over that of the New Testament. The assump- 
tion is by no means borne out by facts. 

In the first place, many of the ideas in reference to which we 
should most of all expect the Septuagint vocabulary to influence that 
of the New Testament are differently expressed. ‘To confess” is in 
the Lxx éfayopevw or (once) eéyyodpat, neither of which occurs in the 
N. T. eopoAcyotpar often in the N. T. = ‘ confess,’ has in the Lxx 
only the meaning ‘praise.’ ‘ Forgiveness’ of sins is in the Lxx 
iAaopes, but in the N.T. ddeorts. The latter word never has this 
sense in the Lxx, although the verb occurs in the sense ‘ forgive.’ 

‘To divorce’ is in the Lxx éfarooréAAew, but in the N. T., even 
where the reference is to the O. T., it is daodvew. ‘ Persecute’ is in 


the Lxx usually xaraduixew, but in the N. T. dixew. The former 


word occurs once in the N.T., but means ‘follow’ (Mark i. 36). 
‘To condemn (judicially) ’ is in the N. T. xaraxpivw, which. occurs in 
Lxx once only (Esther ii. 1.). i 

Again, words common to both Testaments have frequently entirely 
different meanings, and this is true even of semi-technical terms. 
Thus xowos, which in the N. T. has the technical sense ‘common or 
unclean,’ is found in the canonical books of the O.T. only twice, 
and then with the meaning ‘in common.’ The verb xowow is not in 
the Lxx. ‘Aydzy has not in the Lxx the meaning given to it in 
the N. T.; on the contrary, it is used of sexual love in 2 Sam. xiii. 15 
and in Canticles. ‘Yopovy in the LXxX means ‘expectation,’ not 
‘steadfastness.’ In the Lxx dine and Avw are both used in the 
sense ‘ forgive,’ which they never have in the N.T. dpodoyia in the 
Lxx means ‘ free-will offering’ or ‘ vow. The verb dpodoyéw also 
means ‘swear,’ ‘ vow,’ ‘admit’; in the Apocrypha it occurs = ‘ con- 
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fess.’ Kpiua in the sense ‘justice,’ ‘ordinance,’ is common in the 
Lxx, but never occurs in this sense in the N. T. 

These examples might be multiplied if it were worth the trouble. 
But it will, perhaps, be more useful to take a section of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the writer of which is sometimes said to be impreg- 
nated with the language of the Lxx. His familiarity with it is 
indeed shown by his abundant use of it in the way of quotations 
interwoven with his text; all the more striking is it to find how 
independent his own vocabulary is. The section I have taken (pretty 
much at haphazard) is chap. v. 11 to vi. 20 (twenty-four verses). 
Here we find the following words which do not occur in the canonical 
Septuagint at all: dvaepyyvevros (the verb épuyvedw occurs once, but 
= ‘translate’); orovxeia (but in Wisdom) ; yuprafw (in Mace., but = 
‘harass.’) ; ddaxy (only in the title of Psalm lix.) ; dwped (in Wisdom 

“and received text of Daniel) ; duerdOeros ; (the verb occurs 
in Wisdom); pecirevw; adyxvpa; BéBavos (Wisdom); perad\apBdve 
(only in Apocrypha). Of course I do not reckon dvacravpéw. 

Of words used in a different sense® we may enumerate: aic@yrjpua 
(‘the walls of my heart’) ; é€s (‘body’); orepeds; xaraBdddw (‘cast 
down’); ériBets (‘ deceit, etc.) ; Sudxpuors (* separation’ [of the clouds] 
Job xxxvii. 16) ; 48dxos (only with dpyvpov) ; vw8pds (found in Prov. 
xxii. 29 only, but twice in Ecclus.); paxpoOvpéw (once only, but = — 
‘not soon angry,’ Prov. xix. 11), so paxpoOvpia; mpddpopos (LXx 
= ‘first-fruits’) ; émdeixvupe; évdeixvepr; BeBalwors; wapaderyparitw. 

This is a considerable gleaning for so short a passage, and that from 
a writer who is supposed to be peculiarly imbued with the language 
of the Lxx. The coincidences with the book of Wisdom deserve 
notice; had this been one of the books fro 1 which the writer so 
freely quotes, these would doubtless be thought to bear out the 
hypothesis of his dependence on the vocabulary of the Lxx; as 
it is, they only indicate that the two writers used the same form 
of Greek. 

It follows I think, clearly, that the existence of a particular usage 
in the Lxx gives of itself no ground for expecting to find the same . 
in the New Testament, even if it be not a Hebraism, and a fortiori 
if it is. How does the case stand with the verb in question, zwovety ? 
It occurs nearly six hundred times in the N. T., but never in any of 
the peculiar senses which the Lxx imitated from the Hebrew mes. 

5 The Septuagint meaning is given in brackets. 
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Even the obvious and simple phrase @votay never occurs ; 
Sixaroovvyy only in St. John (Epist.); xpiva, frequent in the 
LxXxX in the serse ‘do justice,’ is also foreign to the N. T., the usage 
of which, in fact, hardly differs from the classical, except as the more 


familiar use might be expected to differ from the literary; moveiv 


xaprov, as already observed, is classical, and occurs in Aristotle. 

The phrase, however, with which we have to do is rciro moveire. 
To understand this to mean ‘offer’ would be to go far beyond any 
usage of woveiy in the Lxx. It need hardly be remarked that it is 
never safe to argue from the meaning which a word has only in a 


special connection to its meaning in another connection quite dif- ~ 


ferent. It is more than unsafe when such a special meaning is 
introduced into a connection in.which a different meaning is familiar. 
Now, since zovey means ‘do’ in the widest sense, it is natural that 
tovro zotewv should be as familiar to a Greek as ‘do this’ is to an 
English speaking person. And so in fact we find it was. The 
phrase occurs frequently in classical Greek, ard always = ‘do this.’ 
It also occurs frequently in the Lxx, and always in this sense. 
Lastly it frequently occurs in the N.'T. (about twenty times), and 
everywhere in the same sense. No writer or speaker wishing to 
be intelligible would use rotro ovetre for ‘ offer this,’ nor could any 
hearer so understand the words. On the other hand, ‘ do this’ could 
not be expressed in any other way. 

The general conclusion so far is, 

1. That in the Lxx zovety = ‘offer’ only where the object of the 
verb, or at least the preceding context, defines the ‘ doing’ as sacri- 


ficial. 


_ 2. That so far as this usage of the Lxx goes beyond that of classical 
writers it is not a Hellenistic idiom, but a Hebraism, due to literalness 
of translation, which there is no reason to suppose would pass into 
the New Testament. 

3. That the limitations of this usage, even in the Lxx, are such as 
to exclude such a combination as rovro rotetv. 

Hence whatever be the meaning of the words eis tHv éuqv dvapynow, 
Tovro movetre cannot possibly mean anything but ‘do this.’ 

It is, however, asserted that dvduvyors is a specially sacrificial word, 
and that so decidedly that it must determine the meaning of zovety to 
be ‘offer.’ The assertion is in fact entirely without foundation. It 
has, indeed, been said that dvdyrvyors occurs frequently in the LXx, and 
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always in connection with sacrifice. By some inscrutable mistake the 
frequency has been made out by an enumeration of passages in which 
the word is not found at all. In fact, in the text of the Lxx (i.e. apart 
from Psalm-titles) it occurs just twice, and twice only, viz. Lev. xxiv. 
7 and Num. x. 10. These require to be considered separately. 
The latter passage runs thus in the Revised Version: “ Also in the 
day of your gladness, and in your set feasts, and in the beginnings of 
your months, ye shall blow with your trumpets over your burnt- 
offerings, and over the sacrifices of your peace-offerings; and they 
shall be to you for a memorial before your God.” This rendering cer- 
tainly seems to represent the sacrifices as a memorial. Even if it were 
so, this would not help prove that dvdrvyors had a sacrificial meaning. 
As well might we consider that because a scholarship in college is said 
to be in memoriam, therefore ‘memoriam’ means scholarship. But, 
, first, the Hebrew word, ji221, does not mean a memorial sacrifice. 
Secondly the Greek version has -the singular éora:: oadmeire rats 
Kat tyiv dvdprvnows tov The subject of érrac 
here cannot be the sacrifices 7a dAoxavtdparta Kai ai Ovoia, but must 
be the action of blowing with the trumpets. Not only is this neces- 
sarily the sense of the Greek, but it is probably the meaning of the 
original also, for it agrees well with the preceding context, “ When ye 
go to war in your land against the adversary that oppresseth you, 
then ye shall sound an alarm with the trumpets; and ye shall be 
remembered before the Lord your God, and ye shall be saved from 
your enemies.” It is clear that the. blowing did not constitute the 
sacrifices a memorial, as our version seems to imply ; but in both verses 
the blowing is regarded as a sort of reminder to the Almighty to bring 
his people to his mind. 

The other passage is Lev. xxiv. 7, of the shewbread: “Thou shalt 
put pure frankincense upon each row, that it may be to the bread for 
a memorial, even an offering made by fire unto the Lord.” The 
Greek is, xai érOnoere éxi Oéua A(Bavov Kafapdv Kai dAa Kat évovrat 
els dprovs eis dvauvnow mpoxeipeva Kupiw. Here the Hebrew. 
word rendered by dvauvyows is meate. Now, everywhere else this 
word is rendered uniformly pvypdovov. Why did the Lxx depart 
from this rendering here? Not without reason; but to understand 
this we must call to mind what the mam was. It was that portion 
of a meal offering which was consumed by fire, thus sanctifying the 
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whole.as an offering.’ Hence it was called the m==1x, or ‘memorial’ 
thereof. It was in fact a ‘reminder,’ something that brought to re- 
membrance; viz. it brought the offering and the offerer to remem- 
brance before God. It is important to notice that no offering is 
called by this name merely as an offering, but as in relation to a — 
whole of which it is a part; and further, that the English word 
‘memorial’ tends to mislead, for the name has no reference to ‘ mem- 
ory ’ of a thing past or absent. 

Now, in the case of the shewbread no part of the cakes was burned, 
but the frankincense which was placed on them (probably on trays. 
not on the bread itself) was burned, and served as an m™>%& to the 
bread. The txx misses this by reading =m>> without the article. 
Instead of 7G dprw or rots dprow they render eis dprovs. Having 


done this, they necessarily missed the sense of M™=tx, and this at 


once explains their departure from the usual rendering pyypdowor. 
The Greek words écovra: cis dprovs. eis dvépvyow cannot mean “ shall 
serve to the bread as an dv.,” but must mean “shall serve as bread 
for dvdpyyots,” i.e. the bread itself was «is dvéuvnow. The translators 
knew well enough what an mnzix was, and knew that the cakes 
which were not burned could not be that. This is made still clearer 
by the fact that mix at thé end of the verse is not rendered by the 
usual xdprwya, but by zpoxe(ueva; or, perhaps it is more correct 
to say that they omit mtx, and insert zpoxeiweva to complete the 
sense. This word is used of the table of shewbread in Num. iv. 7, 
and in Exod. xxxix. 36 of the shewbread, rods dprovs robs mpoxeevous. 
This places beyond all doubt the explanation above given. The 
passage then is so far from proving that dvdyyyots was used as 
equivalent for M"s'8% in its ordinary sense, that it goes to prove 
the contrary: is here used just because is not 
taken in its sacrificial sense ; if indeed the translator read the Hebrew 
word so.’ 

Before discussing the Psalm- titles I will refer to the usage of the — 
Hexaplar traaslators and of the writers of the Apocryphal books, 
which is as important as that of the Lxx as evidence of the meaning 
of the Greek word. Now, Symmachus has dydpvyors in Ps. vii. 5; 
an unnamed translator, (perhaps Symmachus) has it in Ps. exxxv. 13; 

% See Lev. ii. 2, 9, 16. 


7 leave it undecided whether the Lxx may not hades read the Hebrew word a 
little differently. — 
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and in the Book of Wisdom, xvi. 6, it is found in the connection és 
dvdpyyow évroAys vopov cov. 

It would be too little tosay that dvduvyors has been proved not to 
be sacrificial ; in fact, there is not a shadow of reason for the con. 
trary assertion. 

I now come to the two Psalm-titles in which dvdyyyots occurs, and 
in which the Hebrew is "21m. Some recent commentators have 
adopted the view that this means “at the offering of the mots,” or 
“of incense”; basing the interpretation on Isai. Ixvi. 3, where, how- 
ever, the verb is followed by the word ‘incense.’ I am not, however, 
going to discuss the correctness of this view ; I am content for argu- 
ment’s sake to admit that it is correct. 

Admitting this, however, this use of "21m is at best rare, and the 
literal meaning of the word is that which it has elsewhere, viz. ‘ to 
bring to remembrance.’ The Greek is avdyyynow, then, corresponds 
with the literal sense of the Hebrew, and this being 80, surely no 
philologist would think himself justified in seeking farther or inferring 
an otherwise unexampled meaning of the Greek to correspond with 
the rare meaning of the Hebrew. Nothing short of verbal inspiration 
of the Greek could justify such an inference. Preposterous as such 
an argument would be in any case, in that of the Psalm-titles it is 


" utterly irrational. A few examples will make this clear. 


To the Precentor is eis Td TéAos. 

_ On Shoshannim (to the tune‘ Lilies,’) trip rev 
On “ Lily of the Testimony,” brép trav Ere. 
To a Gittite march or tune, itip trav Anvor. 

On ‘Alamoth (virgin voices), trip xpudiwy. 
To the accompaniment of flutes, trép THs KAnpovopovens. 
On stringed instruments, éy 


Is it not obvious that in rendering the titles the translator was 
absolutely at sea, and in obscure cases went by guesswork? In Ps. 
liii. he even gave up in despair, and wrote paedé3. There is, I think, 
not one title not of obvious meaning which he renders correctly ac- 
cording to modern views. He is invariably either strictly literal or 
utterly wrong. Will any one seriously contend that we are to assign 
a perfectly novel meaning to a Greek word on the assumption that 
in one case this translator’s rendering, while apparently literal, was 


is rendered rod dvauyhoa more than once; is 6 
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really profoundly and subtilely correct, when nearly every one else 
went astray ? 


It may be worth while to add that in Ps. lxx. Aquila substitutes 


Tod dvauiuvioxew obviously in order to represent more closely the 


grammatical form of the Hebrew, but showing that he had no idea of 
the supposed sense of dvduyyots. | 

The case is analogous to that of deciding between two suggested 
causes of a given effect in natural philosophy. Here we take for 
each cause its antecedent probability, aud multiply this by the chance 
that if it existed it would produce the effect ; and a comparison of the 
results gives the relative probability of the two causes. Now here 
we have on one side the probability that the translator took "">1n 
in its literal sense, a very high probability indeed when estimated 
from the other titles, multiplied by the probability that in that case 
he would render the word dvdpryors, which is also pretty high, as 
dvaptpvyoKew is frequently used for this verb. On the other side we 
have to place the probability that he would discern the subtile and 
elsewhere unknown sense of ""stm, a minute chance, indeed evanes- 
cent, multiplied by the chance that he would think avdyrvyors a suit- 
able word to express this meaning, a chance too small to be measured, 
seeing the word is never found in this sense. If the passage in Isaiah 
referred to supports the suggestion as to the meaning of the He- 
brew word, it certainly does not support this view of the Greek word, 
which is not used there, for the rendering is 6 AéBavov els 
poo-vov. 

In the N.T. dvdpynows occurs Heb. x. 3, “ In those sacrifices there 
is a remembrance made of sins year by year.” But the circumstance 
that a sacrifice calls sins to mind does not go to prove that whatever 


calls a thing to mind is a sacrifice. - 


We are now in a position to estimate the value of the assertion 
that in the LXx zoveiv when joined with an object capable of being 
offered has frequently or constantly the meaning ‘offer’; and, sec- 
ondly, that therefore this may be assumed to be its meaning in the 
N. T. when so joined. : 

First, we have seen that it has this meaning only under these con- 
ditions : first, that the object be not only capable of being offered, 
but in fact habitually spoken of as offered; and, secondly, that the 
connection be unmistakably sacrificial. 

Secondly, the usage of the Lxx does not determine that of the 
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N.T., and there is nothing to show that even this limited usage would 
be admitted in the dialect of the N. T. writers. 

Thirdly, rotro wouetre or worypiov in the sense ‘ offer 
this’ or ‘offer this cup,’ has no analogy in the Lxx, and may be 
pronounced impossible. : 

Fourthly, «is dvéuvyow nowhere and never had any sacrificial sig- 
nification at all. 

_ To assume then that in the N. T. wovety means ‘ offer’ when neither 
of the above conditions is fulfilled is philologically unjustifiable. 


A I may add that I do not know any theory of the Eucharist which 
| would make it correct to speak of it as an m=stx. Possibly some 
a writers may have been misled by the associations of the English word 
1 ‘memorial.’ But from what was said above it is plain that the 


masts had nothing to do with ‘memorial’ in the sense of remem- 
a brance of a past event; it was a present calling to mind of the wor- 
@ shipper before God. 


The preceding reasoning is to my mind so entirely conclusive that 
a I am unwilling to add considerations of another kind. Nevertheless 


there is one such consideration which seems to me worthy of notice; 
but I wish it to be regarded quite independently of what precedes. 
a When roiro or ‘ this’ is used of an action, whether shown or not, it 
usually is general; that is, it means an action ‘such as this’: ‘ this 
gesture,’ ‘this movement,’ etc. But if the word is defined by an 
actual object shown and presented, then it means this actual object 
7 only. Hence, if it were possible to understand rotro as rovro 1d 
4 morynpiov it would mean this actual cup, not a cup thus consecrated. 


Bd No doubt after the institution became established the case would 
Bi be different, and ‘this cup’ would mean ‘the cup of this ceremony.’ 

2 This may be illustrated as follows. Suppose the sovereign to pre- 
4 P sent a sword to a successful warrior, saying, “ Wear this sword for 
a : my sake,” ‘this’ would mean this individual sword. But if an order 
4 of knighthood were thus instituted a subsequent knight might speak 
4 ee of ‘this sword’ meaning a sword thus appropriated. It is thus that 


St. Paul speaks of ‘this cup, ‘this bread,’ not defining by showing 
or presenting the object, but by reference to the institution spoken of. 
Such usage, however, is obviously quite different from that in the 
passage in question, connected with the first institution. There ‘ this’ 
must mean ‘this actual cup,’ and the words would therefore refer 
only to a present action. This would of course be inconsistent with 
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Scaxis dv mivyre, not to speak of other obvious objections ; objections, 
too, which will at once suggest themselves even to the understanding 
moveire Of a present offering at all of ‘this my blood, or ‘this my 
body,’ which if rodro means ‘ this object’ it must certainly include. 

It would seem as if those who adopt this interpretation uncon- 
sciously combine two interpretations of rotro routre: 1, offer this cup; 
2, repeat this action. 


Trin. Coll., Dublin, 1890. 
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EQS IN HELLENISTIC GREEK.* 


BY GEORGE W. GILMORE. 


N Prof. Thayer’s Lexicon of the New Testament is a quite full 
discussion of the particle éws, with references to the Septuagint, 
the Apocrypha, and to classic and later Greek authors, as well as to 
the New Testament. 
The work of so excellent a scholar as Prof. Thayer is above criti- 
cism, especially when built upon the basis of such scholarship as that 
of Grimm and Wilke. But study of the particle under discussion has 


_ shown a wide deviation in the N. T. Greek from the usage of classic 


authors, which deviation does not come to the surface in Thayer's 
Lexicon article. A cursory reading of the article would lead one to 


suppose that the employment of éws in the N.T. is comparatively — 


pure, while as a matter of fact, perhaps in no other word is there 
so wide a departure from classic usage. The subjoined discussion is 
offered as a contribution toward a more complete understanding of 
this particle, and gives the result of study of the word in the New 
Testament (Westcott and Hort’s text), the Apocrypha (Fritzsche’s 
ed., Leipz. 1871), and the Septuagint (Van Ess, Leipz. 1831, founded 
on the Roman ed., other texts not being immediately available). It 
may be said, in passing, that the particular text of the Septuagint 
makes little difference in this discussion, the induction having been 
sufficiently wide to cover differences of reading. 


Prof. Thayer’s scheme of the usage of éws is as follows: 
I. As a CONJUNCTION. 
1. Temporal terminus ade quem, “till until. 
a. with an indicative preterite. 


6. with dy and the aor. subj., or with aor. subj. and dy omitted , 


c. with indic. present, instead of aor. subj. 
d. with indic. future (but reading rejected). “at 
2. While, followed by the indicative, —in N. T. only indic. _present 


* Read in June 1890. 
20 * 
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II. As an ADVERB, usque ad. 

1. Temporal terminus ad quem, until, unto. 

a. like a preposition, with a genitive of time. 
before names of illustrious men. 
before names of events. 
a b. with the genitive of neuter rel. pronoun, od or érov, it gets 
the force of a conjunction. 
a. éws ob, followed by the indic. or by the subj. 
B. éws Srov 
aa. until, till, followed by the indic. 
followed by the subj. (no dv). 
i BB. as long as, whilst, followed by indic. present. 
c. before adverbs of time (éws dpri, wore, etc). 
Ht 2. Local terminus ad quem, unto, as far as to. 
i a. like a preposition, with a gen. of place. 
6. with an adverb of place. 

ec. with a preposition. 
i 8. Limit of quantity. 
; 4. Limit of measurement. 
‘ 5. Limit of acting and suffering. 


Liddell and Scott's arrangement is as follows : 
A. RELATIVE PARTICLE, expresses point of time up to which. 
_ Ontil. 
1. Temporal conjunction. 
a. with indicative, in past time. : 
b. with subjunctive, with ay or xe, uncertain event in future 
time. 
e. with optative, uncertain event in past, with ay if con- 
ditional [not in New Testament]. 
d. with infinitive, in late authors. 
2. With single words, mostly adverbs of time, of place, 
. with the genitive, and with a preposition. 
II. While, so long as. : 
a. with indicative (mostly in Homer). 
6. with dy and subjunctive, when action is future. 
ec. with optative, of repeated action. 
B. In Homer sometimes DEMONSTRATIVE. 
It will be seen that the arrangement of Liddell and Scott turns on 
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the meaning of the word, and then on its use with different moods of 
the verb; while that of Thayer hinges on the change in use as con- 
junction and adverb. 


The arrangement suggested by my own study is the following; 
remarking only that the class V. is placed under A, rather than under 
B, because although éus is really a preposition governing the genitive, 
the force of the combination is conjunctive. 

A. “Ews used with VERBS. 
I. With dv and subjunctive. 
II. With indicative. 
a. present. 
6. past. 
ec. future (only in Apocrypha). 
~ III. With subjunctive, dv omitted. 
IV. With infinitive, 
a. with rod and subject accusative. 
: 6. with rot and no subject accusative. 
e. with infinitive alone. 
V. With of and érov followed by 
a. the indicative, as above (II). 
b. the subjunctive, as above (IIT). 
B. Used with NOUNS, ADVERBS, and PREPOSITIONS. 
I. As a preposition, governing the genitive, 
a. of time. 
b. of place. 
ce. of quantity and number. 
ae d. of motion to persons. 
ay II. With 
a. indeclinable nouns. 
b. indeclinable adjectives 
(if declinable would be in the oor 
With adverbs, 
a. of time, wore, dprt, etc. 
b. of place, a8, xdrw, etc. 
c. of manner, 
IV. Followed by preposition governing a noun. 


We will now examine the usage of us according to the ibaa 
arrangement, and notice the deviation from classic models. 
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It will be noticed that no mention is made of the optative, the 
reason being that I have not found in the range of literature under — 
discussion any instances of éws used with that mood. 

A. I. is in strict accord with classic usage, except that we find 
instances where earlier writers would probably have used the narratio - 
obliqua. I find nineteen cases of this in the N.T., only six in the 
Apocrypha. The Septuagint I have not fully examined, but have 
found many instances. See Luke ix. 27,1 Makk. ii. 7, and Isa. xxxii. 
15 for examples. 

II. a. With indicative present. This is used of events, not 

contingent, considered as present. An example of this, in full accord 
with classic usage, is John ix. 4, éws juépa éoriv. In John xxi. 22, 23 
we have a construction not justifiable by the canons of classical Greek : 
abrov pévew Ews Epxouar. Xenophon would have employed 
the subjunctive in the latter verb, for the time of the coming is an 
uncertainty, is indefinite. The same is true of 1 Tim. iv. 13, éws 
€pxopar mpdoexe TH I find no instance of this corrupt usage 
in either Apocrypha or Septuagint, though, as I may say once for all, 
my examination of the latter has not yet been exhaustive.— bd. With 
indicative past. This refers to definite events in past time, and 
the usage in the three works under discussion accords with that of 
early Greek writers. Examples are: Matt. xxiv. 39; Tobit vi. 5; 
Dan. vii. 11 [Theod.].—c. Two instances of éws followed by the 
indicative future occur in the Apocrypha; Susanna 59 (Chis.], 
ws 6 Aads Spas; Judith x.15, éws oe. I am 
quite sure no clear cases of this exist in the N.T., and I have found 
none in the Lxx. This usage is without warrant in the classics. 
_ TI. Followed by the subjunctive dy omitted. While it might be 
difficult to cite classic authority for this construction, there can be no 
doubt that it is in accord with the genius of the Greek. Sedgwick 
(Greek Prose Composition, pp. 46, 47) remarks, “éws, etc., are by 
nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the Greek mind 
dces not require dy so imperatively to mark the indefiniteness.” Ex- 
amples of this may be seen in Luke xiii. 35; Ecclus. xxxii. 17 [21]; 
Ps. Ixxii. 17. In the Apocrypha and N. T. this construction is found 
eight times in each. 

IV. a. This construction is not found in the N.T.—6. A solitary 
instance of this is found in the N. T., viz. Acts viii. 40, and this 
Thayer calls the genitive of time of event. He evidently intends the 
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infinitive to be considered as a noun governed by éws. used “like a 


preposition,” which is correct, which would bring it properly under 


B. I. in my arrangement. It has, however, been placed here in order. 


to group and make complete the arrangement of the constructions. 
of éws with VERBS. In the Apocrypha and Lxx this construction 
and the former (IV. a.) is a common one, occurring sixteen times, 
and it is frequently met in the Lxx. Of c. no instances occur in the 
N.T.; I have found none in the Lxx,! and only one in the Apoc- 
rypha; viz. Tob. i. 14. [Cod. Sin.] Liddell and Scott quote authority. 
for 6, but a and ¢ are entirely late or Hellenistic. 

V. Here we reach what is the most marked departuré from classic 
usage. ‘The one use of éws in early Greek is as a conjunctive or 


conjunctive adverb; here we find it degraded to the use of a prep-. 


osition.? This construction does not occur very frequently with the 
indicative in the New Testament (seven times), but it is found with. 
the subjunctive eleven times. In the Apocrypha and Lxx it occurs 
quite often, and about an equal number of times with each. mood. 
Examination cf the instances of its occurrence (see, e.g. Matt. i. 25; 


xiii. 833; Tob. i. 21; ii. 4; Gen. xxvi. 13) shows that ob and drov are. 


superfluous, and do not affect the construction of mood or tense. 

This usage is referred to both by Liddell and Scott and by Thayer, 
and citations are made of its existence in a classic author. Liddell 
and Scott cite Herodotus ii. 103, and Thayer, Herodotus ii. 143. It is 
to be remarked that in both passages Teubner’s edition (edited by 
Dietsch) reads és 6, and that Schweighiuser, a very careful student 


of Herodotus, remarked: “ ubi formulam éws ob ex interpretatione ali- © 


cujus grammatici invectam esse suspicabatur Koen ad Greg. Dial. Ion. 
§ 63, quoniam pro illa alias és 6 frequentat Herodotus.” If, then, no 
other ground is discoverable, this must be considered a late usage,* 
perhaps developed by analogy from phrases like éws dre, éws dpre, ete., 
or perhaps from the Hebrew “ws “>. 

B. I. The use of éws as a preposition is the next calling for remark, 
showing in the most marked way what Winer calls “debased Greek.” 


1 [But see Gen. x. 19 bis; Jud. vi. 4, xi. 33, etc. ; Ews érdeiv. See also Joseph. 


Antt. 15, 8, 8, ws Eps.] 
2 Strictly speaking, this class should be relegated to the next head (B. 1), since 
€ws governs ob and $rov (or, more strictly, the suppressed antecedent). But since 


the compound expression serves as a conjunctive adverb, the use seemed to call 


for separate classification. | 
8 [Sophocles (Lex. s. v.) cites an example fim Polybius: 4, 19, 12.— Eps.] 
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Thayer has separated the treatment of this use, other matters having 
been interspersed, so that in his Lexicon the connection is somewhat 
obscured. I have spent considerable time looking for classic authority 
for this use of éws, with no result. 

In the proposed classification given above (B. I.) are grouped the 
cases of employment of the particle governing nouns in the genitive 
to express the limit of time, of place, of quantity and number, and of 
motion to persons. Thayer has, additional to this (II. 5 in his arrange- 
ment), the “limit in acting or suffering.” This is intended to be 
included under my arrangement B.I.c. Of course, as previously 
remarked, in this division may be included the case of Acts viii. 40, 
considered above. It also includes such expressions as tov viv, which 
are, according to Greek usage, real nouns.’ I have made a separate 
division for éws followed by indeclinable nouns and adjectives in order 
to avoid misleading any who might overlook the prepositional charac- 
ter of the particle. Had those words been declinable they would have 
been in the genitive. 

This use of éws preponderates greatly in Hellenistic Greek, there 
being nearly fifty cases of its occurrence with a noun or adjective in 
the genitive, exclusive of the cases where of or drov are found, or 
about one third of the whole number of passages where éws is used. 
In the Apocrypha and Lxx this use of éws far outnumbers all others, 
there being in the former no less than one hundred and_ fourteen 
cases. And from the time of the Lxx on, this usage is frequent down 
through the Byzantine authors. 

Here, then, is the great contrast between the early and the late 
usage of this particle. In classic Greek it is found as a conjunctive 
adverb, construed with verbs and directing their mood, or else with 
single adverbs, like dre, dpri, etc. Citations of passages showing this 
construction are not necessary, since a very few minutes’ reading in 
either New Testament, Apocrypha, or Lxx will reveal instances of its 
employment. In most cases where this construction is found, early. 
authors would have employed péxps, or possibly zpds or eis with the 
accusative. 

Two cases under d. call for special mention: Luke iv. 42 and Acts 
ix. 38. These are cases where classic authors might have used ds 
with the accusative. The occurrence of this use, confined in the New 
Testament to these two books, is a confirmatory indication of the same 
authorship of both. One instance of this occurs in the Apocrypha. 
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If a change could profitably be made anywhere in the treatment of 
éws in Prof. Thayer’s lexicon, it seems that this is the place. 

Of B. II. sufficient has been said in the discussion of B. I. 

B. III. The use of the particle éws with adverbs has abundant 
authority in authors such as Xenophon, and is plain enough to need 


no annotation. It is a matter of convenience to divide its usage with | 


adverbs of a. time, 5. place, and c. manner. In the Lxx is one note- 


~ worthy passage: 1 Kings xviii. 45, éyévero éws dde xai trans- 


lating Mo“"95 Mos om. It will be seen that the Greek is a word- 
for-word translation of the Hebrew, and not a rendering ad sensam. 
It is a specimen of the poorer work done in the 2a of the later 
books of the Old Testament into the Greek. 

IV. is undoubtedly late Greek. It is so given by Liddell and Scott; 
and Thayer refers to Aelian and Polybius, the one a century after 
Christ and the latter as much before him. In classic authors éws is 
probably never employed with a preposition. It is interesting again 
to note that only in two books in the New Testament is éws so used,— 
in Luke and in the Acts of the Apostles, thus contributing additional 
testimony to the sameness of authorship, although that is sufficiently 
established on other grounds. 

We may summarize, then, the uses of os under four aspects: with 
verbs, as a conjunction; with nouns, as a preposition; with ad- 
verbs,as a conjunction or adverb; and with another -word forming 
a compound conjunction. Such a division would, I think, serve to 
render more clear the peculiarities of this word and its usage in the 
New Testament and the Septuagint. 

Considerable light can be thrown on the probable cause of the dif- 
ference between the classic and the Hellenistic use of éws by noting 
the particles which éws translates. The Greek is pre-eminently a 
precise language, and it derives this distinction from its flexibility. 
One who has learned, especially to speak, a new language has ofter 
discovered a tendency to translate a word which in English has two 
meanings by the word in the new acquisition which translates one 
of these meanings, even though a different word is used to express 
the other signification. For example, the English preposition ‘for’ 
has quite distinct meanings; e.g. the sentence “I am going for him” 
may mean either “I am going in his stead,” or “I am going to bring 
him here.” Suppose, now, that a Hebrew, while writing Greek, 


wished to employ what in his own tongue is expressed by "9. But 
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this word, besides being a noun is also a preposition and conjunc- 
tion, and is used with both nouns and verbs. What more natural 
than that this Hebrew, having learned to translate the 43 in s=0 "3 by 
éws, should also express the same word in Bi “3 by éws. 

And the contempt the Jew felt, and too often manifested, for the 
Gentile would bea powerful factor in leading him to spend as little 
time as possible in the refinements of a language so difficult as the 


_ Greek. So, for similar reasons (probably), we find éws doing duty 
‘in rendering, "3, "D3, ON and “tx sz. Even Josephus, who 


boasted of the ease and purity with which he expressed himself in 
Greek,‘ often found himself entangled in the niceties of the Greek 
particle. 

Undoubtedly a great gain can still be made in the appreciation of 
the meaning of the New Testament when more attention has been 
paid to the deviations from the usage of the classic authors, and 
especially to those changes as influenced by Hebrew modes of thought. 


4 [(¢). Cf. eg. his Antt. 20, 11,2; c. Apion. 1,9. On the uses of €ws see Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve’s historical classification and examples in American Journal of 
Philology, iv. 4, pp. 416-418 note. — Eps. | 
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JE IN THE MIDDLE BOOKS OF THE _ 
PENTATEUCH.* 


ANALYSIS OF EXODUS VII.—XII. 


BY BENJAMIN WISNER BACON. a 4 


HE analysis of the story of the plagues, which properly extends 
(xi. 1) from Ex. vii. 8 to xii. 36, is admitted to be but a par- 

tially solved problem. P’s portion may be defined as vii. 8-13, 19, 
20 first clause, 21 last clause, 22; viii. 1-3, 11 from x5" on (supplying 
mssp 35 prim), 12-15; ix. 8-12; xi. 9,10; xii. 1-13, 284 

Of this xi. 9,10 is due no doubt to R, and there is a very, slight 
disagreement amongst critics as to other parts. Among the five whose 
analyses are tabulated in my article, ‘‘ Pentateuch Analysis,” Hebratca, 
tv. 4, Wellbausen differs only by adding vii. 23, apparently by in- 
advertence, since vii. 22° concludes P’s account of the ‘ wonder,’ and 
makes verse 23 superfluous. Further reasons for assigning vii. 23 to 
JE are given by Jiilicher.’ 
: on Kuenen differs in assigning P the whole of vii. 20 (Hex. p. 70). 
The first clause of verse 20 is, of course, P’s relation of the perform- 
ance of the command of verse 19, and 21° describes the promised 
result: “ The blood was throughout all the land of Egypt,”? but 20°* 
is not the fulfilment of Yahweh’s command according to P, as it 
appears in verse 19, but as it appears in verses 15 and 17, i.e. in J E, 
confirmed by xvii. 5°. “Stretching out the hand over the rivers, 
pools, ponds,” etc., is not the same thing as “lifting up the rod and 

* Read in May 1890. 
t [In foliniwing this analysis with the English Bible, it will be borne in mind 


- 


a that vii. 26-29 are in the English viii. 1-4; and that throughout chap. viii. the 
: a corresponding verses:of the English will be found by adding four to the numbers 
in the text.] 

7s 1 Die Quellen von Ex. i.-vii. 7. Halle, 1880; which I shall speak of as Jil. a, and 
Die Quellen von Ex. vii. &—xxiv. 11, Jahrbiich f. Prot. Theol. 79-127, 272-815, 


designated by Jiil. B. 
2 Kittel’s omission of this clause, 21°, from his tabulation of P appears from a 
comparison of his J and E to be a simple misprint. 
21 
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smiting the river in the sight of Pharaoh.” Kuenen also differs in 
assigning — and why I know not — emdx in ix. 12 to R, and suggest- 
ing that Pes Mim may be a trace of P. For this also 
I can see no ground, since P is absolutely complete without it, and 
adding it produces an exact reduplication of the clause next preceding, 
viz. ix. 12°. R must certainly be responsible for it. 

Kittel differs in failing to divide the verse viii. 1],— perhaps by 
oversight. The necessity is apparent from the phrase “‘ Pharaoh saw 
that there was respite,” referring to verse 9 (J FE). 

With these minute divergences, there is exact agreement among 
critics as to the P element. It is when we have lifted off this narra- 
tive from what is generally considered its bed of older conglomerate 
that we attack the real problem — a problem from which we are even 
dissuaced by two of the greatest of critics. Says Wellhausen :* “ Auf 
eine genaue Scheidung von J und E in Nr. 1. 2 (?) 5. 6 (i.e. the plague 
narratives enumerated in this order) wird man besser verzichten.” 
Kuenen concludes a judicious critique of his predecessors’ work with 
the words: “In Ex. iii. 16-xii. we may find abundant points of 
support for a critical analysis; but here we cannot separate two 
distinct documents, as we have done in Jacob’s biography and else- 
where, and assign its share to each with confidence. The most we 
can hope for is to determine whether it is E or J that lies at the basis 
of the narative, and sometimes even this is doubtful. ..... Tt appears 
that in Ex. i. sqq. the simple interweaving of the authorities with the 
retention of the special characteristics of each, gave way to their free 
use, and their intimate blending and recasting.” * 

As a preliminary to the analysis of JE in the Middle Books this 
paper is submitted, in the hope of showing that the separation of 
J and E in the plague chapters is both feasible and valuable. Perhaps 
no critic regards the prophetic element as a single, self-consistent 
whole, even in these chapters where, in Kuenen’s opinion, “the simple 
interweaving of authorities ... gave way to their free use.” There 
is even an effort on the part of the French critic, Bruston, to trace a 
second Jehovist (more properly Jahvist); but that is a perfectly just 
demand which is made by Mr. Vos in his “ Mosaic Origin of the 
Pentateuchal Codes,” that no analysis shall be attempted unless some 
prima facie evidence exists of the composite character of the text. 


3 Compos. d. Hexateuchs, Berlin, 1889, p. 69. 
* The Hexateuch, § 8, n. 11. 
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So far as I know, it is the invariable method of critics first to show 
good reason for suspecting the presence of two or more diverse 
accounts, and afterward proceed with their disentanglement of the 
strands. Without dwelling longer than necessary upon proofs of the 
existence of two accounts here, which to many may seem superfluous ; 
without, on the other hand, resting any weight upon the a priori 
probability that the documents J and E did not interrupt their narra- 
tive just at the point which forms the sacred history par excellence, 
of how Yahweh brought his people out of Egypt, I will briefly refer 
to one or two incongruities, which will at the same time show the 
composite character of the present narrative, and illustrate some of 
the fundamental peculiarities of each part. 


iv. 17 is a command to Moses, “Take in thine hand this rod, where- — 


with thou shalt do the signs.” The signs referred to are not the 
signs of the passage iv. 1-9, for only one of these can be performed 
with the use of the rod. They are undoubtedly the signs to be per- 


formed before Pharaoh. Asa matter of fact, we find the “rod of 


God” so employed in smiting the river in the sight of Pharaoh and 
his servants, and summoning the hail, the locusts, and the darkness. 
Not only this; but in a part of the prophetic narratives it appears 
regularly as the means by which Moees secures supernatural inter- 
vention for the relief of the people. With the “ rod of God” the rock 
is smitten at Meribah (Ex. xvii. 6 and Num. xx. 11). With the rod 
a passage is opened across the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 16), and victory is 
obtained over the Amalekites (Ex. xvii. 8ff.). I need hardly say 
that in all these passages there are other ‘indications so conclusively 
pointing to E as the author, that there is no difference of opinion in 
any case among the critics, although all of them seem to recognize 
the rod as an element in J’s story (Ex. iv. 1 ff.), and hence would 
have no a priori reason for rejecting these passages from J. 

The signs, then, are to be wrought with the “ rod of God,” which, it is 
expressly mentioned, Moses took with him to Egypt (iv. 20). But are 


they so wrought? Some are, and more are not. In most of the plagues — 
Moses’ function is simply that of ambassador from Yahweh to Pharaoh, 


to present the ultimatum, announce what Yahweh will do and when; 
then, after Yahweh by the means of wind or hail or pestilence has 
intervened, and Pharaoh momentarily succumbs, to return to Yahweh 
as intercessor on the vacillating monarch’s behalf. It should be ob- 
served here, that this is not a mere argumentum e silentio. The rod 
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8 not passed over in silence, but excluded. There is no room to 
insert the rod in the “doing of the signs.” In the usual form of nar- 
rative, Moses in Pharaoh’s presence “appointed a set time, saying, 
To-morrow shall Yahweh do this thing in the laud.” Certainly the 
rod has no function here. Again, e.g. after Yahweh smote the cattle, 
Pharaoh sent out to see whether the destruction by murrain had taken’ 
place as announced, or not. Are we to suppose that in the meantime 
Moses had gone out, alone by himself, and pointed the rod at the 
cattle ? 

In a second category of signs, Moses appears wielding the rod, in 
addition to his presentation of Yahweh’s ultimatum. 1n one, Moses’ 
function of ambassador from Yahweh to Pharaoh disappears entirely. 
’ He simply receives the command (x. 21 ff.) to stretch forth his hand 
(ix. 22, 23; x. 12, 18; xiv. 16, 21 show that we should supply 
“with the rod’”’) toward heaven for the darkness; he obeys, and 
the plague comes unannounced save for the gesture, and immedi- 
ately after it. 

We have thus three classes of narratives in JE: Ist, those in which 
Moses announces what Yahweh is going to do, and uo rod is brought 
into play ; 2d, those in which there is no announcement, but the rod 
of Moses summons the plague upon the spot; 3d, those of mixed char- 
acter. The existence of the first two classes, — one set in which Moses 
is a mere ambassador, another in which he is an agent wielding the 
rod of God,—in connection with iv. 17, might suffice to establish 
duality ; but it is the third class which brings complete demonstration. 
In the narratives of mixed character will the two elements harmonize ? 
Or do they, as the French say, swear at each other ? 

vii. 14-25 is the first. We ask here, is it Moses or Yahweh who 
smites the river? Verse 25 says positively that it was Yahweh, as 
the first part of verse 17 unmistakably implies: “ Thus saith Yahweh, 
Behold I will smite” (cf. vii. 27,“ Behold I will smite,” where the 
subject is Yahweh; viii. 17, “ Behold I will send”; ix. 3, « Behold 
the hand of Yahweh is upon thy cattle.” Cf. ix. 18; x. 4; xi. 4; 
xii. 29). But does the next clause of verse 17, “ with the rod that is 
in mine hand,” refer to Yahweh? Does 20°, “ And he lifted up the 
rod and smote the waters,” refer to Yahweh? Or, grant with 
Kuenen that this belongs to P, who smote the river according to 
xvii. 5? 

The next plague where the rod appears is the hail. Moses is com- 
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manded to stretch forth his hand for hail upon man and upon beast 
a throughout the land of Egypt. He stretched forth his rod, and 
4 Yahweh sent thunder, hail, and fire. “ And the hail smote throughout 
> all the land of Egypt, all that was in the field, both man and beast” 
: | - (ix. 22 f., 25). How does this harmonize with ix. 6, which states 
7 that all the cattle of Egypt were already dead of the murrain? 
And is it not superfluous, after having said in verse 23°, “ And Moses 
~ stretched forth his rod toward heaven, and Yahweh sent thunder and 
hail, and fire ran down unto the earth,” to say in the next clause, 
“ And Yahweh rained hail upon the land of Egypt, and fire mingled 
with the hail”? 
; The next passage involving both characteristics is x. 1-15. In vs. | 
. 12 ff. appears the rod. After the usual command (vs. 13), “ Moses 
stretched forth his rod over the land. of Egypt, aud Yahweh brought 
~ an east wind upon the land all that day and all the night; and when 
it was morning the east wind brought the locusts.” Did Moses stand, 


a 7 out in the east wind all that day and all the night, with his rod pointed 
2 to the sky, until at last in the morning the east wind brought the 
| locusts? Or did he stretch forth his rod for the ae and nothing 


happev for twenty-four hours ? ® 

This includes all the “mixed” plague narratives, which combine 
4 the characteristics of the rod agency required by iv. 17, and the am- 
“iq bassadorial functions which appear in the first class. ‘I think that the 
4 epithet “mixed” is justified, and, further, that by the consideration 
4 of the class of narratives in which Moses appears simply as ambas- 
sador, not as agent, the class in which he figures as agent but not am- 
bassador, and finally the self-contradictory character of the passages 
where both characteristics appear, the double origin of JE is conclu- * 
sively demonstrated. If more proof were wanted, we might take the 
passage xi. 1-3, which by separating x. 28 f. from xi. 4-8 brings the 
latter into flat contradiction to the former; or we might ask how this 
passage, which implies that the Hebrews dwelt intermingled with the 
Egyptians, supported as it is by iii. 22 and x. 23, is to be reconciled 
with viii. 18, ix. 7, 26, and other J E passages which state or imply 

® The a priori probability that the summons by the rod required an immediate 
response, in contrast with the twenty-four hours’ delay of the present text, is con- 
firmed by the contrasted use of language in the portions assigned respectively 
toJand E. J says Yahweh brought an east wind, and in the morning the east 


wind bay = the locust. E says ‘“ Moses stretched forth his rod, and the locusts 
rose up (>3%%) all over the land of Egypt.” 
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that the Hebrews dwelt in a land apart from the Egyptians by 
themselves. 
The duplicate character of J E being established, none will dispute 
the fact that the main narrative is J, or at least rests upon the basis 
of that graphic, vivid story. The briefer account, characterized by . 
the rod of God, is also universally conceded to be E, on account of the 
later E passages, in which the rod of God appears in the same way. 
To begin immediately with the stone of stumbling of the critics, let 
us take up the passage x. 21-27, which Wellhausen rejoices to recog- 
nize as a pure example of E’s mode of relating the plagues: “ Durch 
einen gliicklichen Umstand trifft es sich, dass die zweite Quelle des 
Jehovisten, von der sich bisher nur eben die Spur verfolgen liess, 
zuletzt rein und nicht mit J vermengt erscheint, niimlich in x. 21-27 
(iigyptische Finsterniss).”’ In point of fact, x. 21-23, the command 
and its fulfilment by Moses are precisely in the form of the rod pas- 
sages which we have already referred to. “Stretch out thine hand 
toward heaven,” etc., “and Moses stretched forth his hand” with the 
predicted result (cf. ix. 22 f.; x. 12f.; xiv. 16,21; xvii.5f.). Verse 
23 confirms the assignment to E by its implication that the dwellings 
of the children of Israel are in the midst of the Egyptians. J separates 
“the land of Goshen.” ‘There is not a superfluous word ; every clause 
bears the stamp of E. But why attribute verses 24-26 to E? Dill- 
mann has a reason which seems to him sufficient to sustain all the 
weight not only of this passage, but also of its correlates, viii. 21-24 
x. 7-11; xii. 32, 38. He gives the following as if it were sufficient 
and conclusive: “ Ueber dem allem ergibt x. 24-27, verglichen mit 
xi. 1 (citing the clauses “Yet one plague more will I bring,” and 


6 Kuenen, Hex. § 8n.11. ‘The accounts in which Yahweh himself sends the 
plagues and makes Moses announce them come from J, thongh perhaps in a more 
primitive form than they have now assumed.” I defer for the present the question 
of the primitive form of J, merely remarking that there are several unmistakable 
touches of didactic (Deuteronomic) redaction in the J elements which will be 
pointed out, and that while on the one hand the supreme importance and interest 
of the story of the deliverance from the ‘‘house of bondage” would no doubt 
lead to more frequent interpolation, the great antiquity of the plague tradition 
seems to be vouched for both by E and by Gen. xii. 10-20. 

™ Compos. d. Hex., p. 68. I sincerely beg Prof. Wellhausen’s pardon for credit- 
ing him by mistake with some of my own analytical work. In the article Pent. 
Analysis, Heb. iv. 4, p. 230, n. 64, I have given as Wellhausen’s the analysis I am 
now supporting, which is original with myself. In referring to my notes at the 
time of writing the article I accidentally confused his analysis with my own. 
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“shall surely thrust you out altogether”), dass es B urspriinglich war, 
welcher nach den einzelnen Plagen den Pharao immer grissere Zuge- 
stindnisse machen liess”; i.e the mt> “altogether,” must be under- 
stood as the climax of the partial permissions of the passages alluded 
to. The whole force of this argument entirely disappears when we 
bring xi. 1 into connection with another passage which is not open to 
question, as viii. 21-24, etc. are, but is indisputably by E, the author 


- of xi. 1: viz. (iii. 19 f.?) v. 1, and read the md> in the more natural 


sense “completely,” “for good and all.” To express the meaning 
Dillmann attributes to xi. 1, we should not have the last clause at all, 
but the >= would simply be added to the second clause, “ afterwards 
he will let you go hence rs,” i.e. without limitation. But the con- 
trast is not between mb>, and x. 24-27; the real covitrast is in the 
verb “thrust”; hence we have an independent clause attached, 


“ When he shall let you go, he shall surely thrust you out altogether,” 


i.e. will not merely give you the temporary leave of absence asked for 
(v. 1), but will drive you out for good and all. This verse is the ful- 
filment of the promise vi. 1, which we shall find to be E’s. 

With the elimination of this argument of Dillmanu’s disappears the 
only, evidence adduced, so far as I know, for assigning x. 24-26 to E. 
The mere fact that these verses happen to be included between verses 
23 and 27, which are E’s, argues nothing; since, from the very nature 
of their content, verses 24-26, even if J’s, had to be inserted here or 
not at all. They could not follow verse 27, and they were not allowed 
to remain in their original "position after verse 19, because, as they 
manifestly represent the last stage of diplomatic relations between 
Moses and Pharaoh, they must immediately precede the last hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart (vs. 27), and not the next to last (vs. 20). 

The only other argument I have met with is the very obvious 
connection of this passage with viii. 21-24; x. 7-11; xii. 82 and 
38, which is employed in ore instance (Jiilicher, viii. 21-24 = E) 
as proof for all the other passages. Now each several one of these 
passages can be proved separately and independently to belong to J 
—a task which I reserve for myself later on. The references are, 
indeed, very convincing, but they work a result just contrary to that 
desired. For the present, all we can say is, that these five passages 
stand or fall together. If one is E’s, all are E’s; if one is J’s, all 
are J’s. What I undertake to show is, that each several one is, on 
independent grounds, J’s — the voice of all the critics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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If these passages are to be assigned to E, it follows that the rod 
narratives had also, like those of J, an account of diplomatic inter- 
course with Pharaoh. Moses.was not simply an agent, to “do the 
signs” (iv. 19) with the “rod of God,” as in xvii. 9 ff., but an ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary. Outside of the passages in dispute, there is 
absolutely nothing in E to give color to this idea. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is in the first plague story, where the'directions for Moses’ 
actions are necessarily most explicit. There he is commanded to go 
to meet Pharaoh, who will be found going out to the water. Stand- 
ing on the brink of the river, in the sight of Pharaoh and his servants 
(cf. vs. 20), he is to smite the waters of the river with the rod, and 
they thereupon will be changed to blood. There is just one Jetter 
that seems to ‘point to an address on Moses’ part to Pharaoh — the 
letter » after 7, in the latter part of vs. 17, instead of 4. But we have 
already seen that the " makes simple nonsense. When, however, a 
verb in the first person, “ I will smite,” was substituted for one in the 
second, “Thou shalt smite,” this change of #39 to " was of course 
made necessary. Wellhausen suggests that possibly the words “I 
wilf smite” may be understood — of course when separated from the’ 
first part of the verse —as addressed by Moses to Pharaoh; but there 
is no need for any address in E. The demand of Yahweh has been 
formulated, and peremptorily refused by Pharaoh (v. 1 f.). What 
remains now (cf. v. 4; vi. 1) is to “doa sign” with the rod (iv. 17). 
There is not a trace of any verbal communication whatever between 
Moses and Pharaoh in any portion assigned to E, between chap. v. and 
xii. 31. It does not appear that Moses even comes within speaking 
distance. His message is addressed to the eye, not the ear; and it is 
more impressive without language than with. It is simply done “in 
the sight of Pharaoh and of his servants” (vii. 20). But not merely 
is there no reason to suppose any verbal intercourse after chap. v. 
between Pharaoh and Moses. I expect to show reason for attributing 


_v. 4to E, and this verse, taken strictly, is the counterpart to x. 28 in J. 


It denies further audience on the subject. 

Instead, then, of finding x. 24-26 and kindred passages “ excellently 
agreeing with E’s point of view,” as one of the critics has it,* we find 
their representation entirely to disagree both with the form of E’s 
narrative elsewhere and with the situation as he conceived it. I cannot 
anticipate here the detailed analysis to be presented in the pages which 

* Jillicher B, p. 89. 
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follow; but we have already found the grounds for separating a J 
and an E version of the plagues, and may fairly rest upon the charac- 
teristics which are by general consent attributed to E. In E the 
representation seems to be as follows: Ex. iii. 10, Moses is sent to 
Pharaoh to bring the people forth from Egypt, and the promise is 
given (iii. 12) that when they have been brought forth they shall serve 
God on Mt. Horeb. They shall not go empty, but laden with the 


‘spoils of the Egyptians (iii. 21 f.). Moses next goes to Pharaoh and 


asks the release of the people that they may hold a feast to Yahweh 


' in the wilderness (v. 1). The demand is peremptorily refused (v. 2). 


Israel rebels. From this time on what is sought is not merely leave 
of absence but complete release (vi. 1). The next step is the accu- 
mulating plagues (iv. 17), the result of which will be, as Yahweh says 
to Moses (vi. 1), that Pharaoh will not merely give them leave to 
hold a feast, but will surely thrust them out altogether. The con- 
ception of Pharaoh’s character here is the exact opposite of that in J. 
Here he is stubborn, obstinate, immovable. Hence the ineffectualness 
of the plagues to move him is described by the use of pir, and not 
“a>. “ Pharaoh turned and went into his house, neither did he lay 
even this to heart,” is the description of the result of the first plague. 
After every other, “ Pharaoh’s heart was strong” (or “‘ Yahweh made 
his heart strong”). From the proud, peremptory refusal (v. 1 f.) till 
he thrusts Israel out altogether, there is not a trace of weakening on 
Pharaoh’s part. It is admittedly J’s Pharaoh who cringes after every 
stroke, begs forgiveness, “deals deceitfully,” and consents to be 
accused of it by Moses (viii. 25) in so many words. If we must 
choose between E’s “ strong-hearted ” Pharaoh, who never bends till 
he breaks, and J’s vacillating, weak-minded, deceitful, abject creature, 
whose heart is only “ heavy ” when most resolute, it should not be hard 
to say with which the stories of compromising and concession belonged ; 
even if we had not the additional hint that there is no indication of 
any verbal intercourse whatever in E. This appears to be the bearing 
of the argument that the subject matter of x. 24-26 and kindred 
passages agrees with E better than with J, when pressed for its real 
meaning. Argument for any of these passages on linguistic ground 
there is none. The only critic who alludes to their linguistic marks 
(Jiilicher) confesses, as we shall see in considering viii. 21 ff., that 
the language is more like J than E. 

If x. 24-26 and kindred passages belonged to E, they would 
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therefore seem strangely anomalous; but not only is there nothing at 
all to suggest their derivation from this source, there is every proof 
one could wish that they belong to J. The last words of J's narrative 
before verse 24 are those of verse 19 (verse 20 is E’s invariahle 
formula concluding his narrative of a plague, and his only; J invariably 
uses 32). Pharaoh has once more temporarily succumbed. On his 
abject plea Moses intercedes, and Yahweh drives away the locusts. 
We wait to hear the result; but if we take away verses 24-26, the 
next we read is verse 28 (verse 27 being E; cf. verse 20): “ And Pha- 
rach said unto him, Get thee from me,” etc. How comes Moses back — 
in Pharaoh’s presence? We have to supply the regular formula of J: 


“ind Pharaoh called for Moses, and said, Go ye,” etc.; in other ie of 


words, just what we have in verse 24. And how comes Pharaoh to 
be ordering Moses off in a rage? We can only account for it by 
supposing that Moses has insisted peremptorily on the full letter of 
his ultimatum ; in other words, something exactly like verses 25 and 
26. In brief, verses 24-26 are superfluous, if not incongruous, in E, 
whereas they have actually to be supplied if withdrawn from J. 
Nothing could add to the strength of the argument from connection 
except an independent proof that the kindred passages, viii. 21 ff. and 
the rest, are J’s. This I shall supply when the —— are reached 
in their order. 

- But Jilicher, followed by Kittel, would assign 28 f., as well as 
20-27, to E. This also rests on no linguistic criteria, but is necessi- 
tated: by the obvious connection of 28 f. with 24-26. The only 
' characteristic: of style or language in 28 f. alluded to by any critic is 
Dillmann’s reference to Gen. ii. 17 with verse a 
piece of evidence for J. 

Toenable him to assign x. 28 f. to E, Jalicher is obliged to deny 
positively any connection between these verses and the section xi. 4-8, 
which it is totally impossible to assign to any author but J. Except 
in the case of verse 8, I judge that this assignment of xi. 4—8 will be 
undisputed; hence I defer for the present detailed consideration of the 

passage, pointing only to the previous warnings to Pharaoh, couched 
in precisely analogous terms, of which we have six preceding examples 

in J, and not the shadow or trace of one'in E. As regards verse 8, _ 
Jiilicher and Kittel. are in flat contradiction. Kittel stakes all his 
reputation as a critic ( Gesch. p. 186) on the relation of xi. 8 to x. 28 £., 
and hence draws a line of division between xi. 7 and 8. Jiilicher sees” 
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clearly the impossibility of isolating xi. 8 from the passage xi. 4-8, 
and is as blind as the proverbial man who will not see, to the connection 
which Kittel feels compelled to recognize in common with all other 
erities. So strongly, indeed, docs he fee! it, that he reluctantly draws the 
unnatural line of division between xi. 7 and 8. Moses’ “ hot anger” 
(cf. J, Num. xi. 1-8; Ex. iv. 14 (?), ete.) is indeed the fitting and neces-- 
sary climax of xi. 4-7, which is simply decapitated by the abstraction 
of verse 8; so that Jiilicher is right in seeing the connection of xi. 8 
with verses 4-7; but it is certainly not “ psychologisch geniigend 
motivirt” if. severed from x. 28 f., and so made the mere effect of 
Moses’ own rhetoric. So Kittel is right in insisting an ae 
able connection of xi. 8 and x. 28 f. 

_ A further objection to ejther of the courses 
erition i is, that by depriving one of the interviews with Pharaoh of its 
conclusion to make a new interview, they leave one of their supposed 
interviews without the conclusion we expect from previous analogy, — 
and the other without the still more indispensable and invariable — 
‘introduction. Says Jiilicher (B. p. 98), “Nachher bei J: auch: die 
Heuschrecken nicht geholfen haben, geht Mose, xi. 4, zu Pharaoh.” 

_ That is indeed what ought to be in xi. 4 by unbroken analogy, together 
with a-great deal more in the way of direction from Yahweh, if xi. 
4-8 is what Jiilicher supposes it to be, viz. a separate interview from 
_ that narrated in x. 24-26, 28 £.; but that is precisely what does not 
stand in xi. 4, nor anywhere ele. To effect.the separation a new 
conclusion, other than xi. 8, must be manufactured for the interview 
x. 24-26, 28 f., which leaves Moses in Pharaoh's. presence, still. 


 speaking;* and a new beginning of very considerable proportions for 


the (supposed new) interview xi. 4-8, which finds him again just. 
where we left him. The objection is fatal both to Jillicher’s and 
Kittel’s proposal; x. 28 f. and xi. 4-8 are inseparable, and couse 
quently J’s, This of itself makes it inevitable, far as I-can to 
assign x. 24-26 also to J, for reasons above stated ; bat as critics ike 
Dillmann and Wellhausen have not seen it, it is perhaps not capes 
in qyestion are, without exception, in J’s favor. i 
‘Ig is Dillmann himself who shows us (Hz. und Lev. ps 65) that sep: 


The words MEO in 31. 4 are supetfinows, and may have been 
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It occurs three times in these three short verses. The phrase “ And 
Pharaoh called for Moses” is J’s regular formula after the alteration 
of Pharaoh’s mind (cf. viii. 4, 21; ix. 27). Compare verse 25 (m31, 
nibs, "2923, etc.) with iii. 18; v. 3, 8 ; viii. 4, all acknowledged J passages, 
except that Dillmann does not recognize iii. 18. (See in contrast E 
in iii. 12; v. 1.) In verse 26 observe the colloquial style and hyper- 
bole of the phrase “There shall not an hoof be left behind.” Cf. 
“ Not a dog shall whet his tongue” (xi. 7), and other picturesque col- 
loquialisms in J’s popular style; and more especially in the plague 
narratives: “There remained not one” (viii. 27); “Of the cattle of 
Israel died not one” (ix. 6); “Remained not any green thing” (x. 
15) ; “ Remained not one locust” (x. 19); “‘ There was not a house” 
(xii. 30). Notice also “until we come thither,” i.e. to the special 
place indicated in previous passages as three days’ journey distant. 
Cf. iii. 18; v. 3; vii. 16; xv. 22, and in contrast E, according to 
whose conception of Israel in the city near the Nile, the journey (to 
Horeb?) must have been much greater (iii. 12; v. 1). 

To sum up, it is not too much to say that every argument which can 
be adduced, when fairly treated, points to J as the author of the scene 
x. 24-26, 28 f., xi. 4-8, an unbroken whole which connects immediately 
with x.19. What is claimed as evidence for E is evidence for J. Posi- 
tion, connection, language, and subject matter all are on this side, and 
independent proof for each of the kindred passages (viii. 21 ff., ete.) 
will be furnished later. 

The real E, “rein und unvermengt,” is x. 20-23, 27, a brief, simple, 
compact, self-consistent, characteristic, and absolutely complete whole ; 


_ instead of a story which, with all its length, compels the assumption 


of vast gaps both in J and E, imitations of style by J E, or an unac- 
countable mixing of the characteristic expressions of his two sources, 
or, finally, as Kuenen has it, ‘a free use of them superseding his 
usual interweaving.” 

The result of this rectification of the base-line by which, since 
Wellhausen, the critics have attempted to measure off E in Ex. vii— 
xii. will be found to be as follows. All the gaps, the mixtures, the 
free use by JE, etc., simply disappear, leaving perhaps the best 
example in the Hexateuch of the accustomed simple interweaving of 
J and E with such painstaking conservatism as to retain for us almost 
every word. Whatever may be deemed a priori a probable course 
for the redactor of JE to pursue, the phenomena of the prophetic 
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element in Genesis prove, if they prove anything, that his actual 
course was interweaving, and not free use, and an interweaving which 
suggests an almost sacred regard for the earlier documents. 

Before I proceed to show this in the analysis of the “ mixed” pas- 
sages above mentioned, it will be well to examine the long passages 
(vii. 26-ix. 21 and x. 1-11), in which, with only two important ex- 
ceptions (the passages viii. 21-24 and x. 7-11, already spoken of as 
kindred to x. 24-26, which Dillmann, Jiilicher, and Kuenen (?) 
attribute, in whole or in part, to E), we have, by common consent, J 
“rein und unvermengt.”° To show that the severing out of these 
passages from their present J connection is unwarranted, I will dis- 
regard the proofs adduced for the J origin of x. 24-26, which 
legitimately might involve these passages, and prove their J origin 
independently. 

Dillmann, who supports the theory that J depends on E, discovers 
in viii. 16* (compared with vii. 15) a trace of E not recognized by 
any other critic. However, in one sense I am disposed to admit the 
claim. I think the clause “Lo he cometh forth to the water ” was 
supplied by R, in imitation of vii. 15. The reasons for so regarding 
it will be given in connection with the latter verse. The rest of viii. 
16* does not differ from ix. 13, which there is not the slightest reason 
to deny to J, and the divergence from the form used elsewhere is 
anything but unexpected in J. No other reason for attributing viii. 
21-24 to E is given than its connection with x. 24-26. Jiilicher’s 
(B. p. 89) is the only serious argument in favor of it. Seriously 
meant, at least, it must be; but in reading it is difficult to take it so. 
Here it is: “ Die Einwilligung Pharaos den Israeliten das Opfern im 
Lande freizustellen, was einen Anfang einer durch die Umstiinde 
belehrten Nachgiebigkeit bedeutete, ist in J ohne alle Analogie, passt 
aber vortrefflich in E’s Anschauung. Der Uebergang von der halben 
Nachgiebigkeit zur vollen, vs. 24, istim Text einfach unmotiviert.” If 
what is here said as to the agreement of the passage with E as against 
J were exactly reversed, and J put for E and E for J, the statement 
would be precisely true. The passage would be totaily unexampled, 
if not impossible, in E, but agrees admirably with J’s representation, 
and is very far from being without analogy or motive where it stands. 
The motive is the same as in x. 24 ff. after x. 19, ix. 27 after ix. 25 f., 


10 Wellhausen and Kittel can, of course, only retain these passages in J, as they 
do, at the cost of ignoring their relationship with x. 24-26. 
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and every other instance in which in J, and in J only, Pharaoh 
cringes before the unmistakable and mighty'intervention of Yahweh. 
The concession in verse 24 is slightly different in form from verse 21, 
because Moses has just refused to accept that. The passage is without 
analogy in E, because there the character of Pharaoh, as we saw 
before, is the reverse of that here presented. He is “ strong-hearted,” 
unbending, and there is certainly reason to think that E’s conception 
does not even admit of any colloquy at all between Moses and Pha- 
raoh. The analogy in J is more subtile, but none the less convincing. 
We have disclaimed the intention of arguing from what has been estab- 
lished for x. 24-26; but a careful observer may easily discover that the 
present passage has its analogue not only there, but, without exception, 
in every one of the seven plague narratives of J. There is, in reality» 
a cycle twice repeated of the three possible attitudes of Pharaoh’s 
vacillating mind. The first time, vii. 25, the plague endures seven 
days, and Pharaoh maintains a stubborn silence; “his heart is heavy.” 
The second time, viii. 4, he promises permission to go, and simply 
breaks his promise; ‘“ Pharaoh deals deceitfully.” The third time, 
viii. 21-24, he offers to compromise by letting the people go, only 
not beyond the border of Egypt. The fourth time, ix. 7 (cf. vii. 25), 
he again maintains a stubborn silence. The fifth, ix. 34 (cf. viii. 4), 
he again promises permission and breaks his promise. The sixth, x. 
7-11 (cf. viii. 21-24), he again attempts to compromise, by letting the 
men go but retaining the women and children. The seventh time 
x. 24-26, he attempts once more to compromise, by withholding the 
cattle, but is finally obliged to yield every point to the letter of Moses’ 
demands (xii. 31°-33). 

Finally, viii. 21-24 agrees as excellently in J’s conception as it 
appears incongruous in E’s. This compromising, chaffering attempt 
to dicker and bargain with Yahweh is just what is wanting to com- 
plete J’s picture of the abject, cringing, deceitful monarch, by as 
much as it is unsuitable to E’s proud, strong ruler. And with this 
reversal of his three propositions we have actually reached the end of 
all the arguments which Jiilicher, or any other critic that I know of, 
has to present in favor of a separation of this passage and its analogue 
(x. 7-11) from the context in which they stand so closely interwoven. 

The whole case for carving out the sections viii. 21°-24* and x. 
7-11 from J passages in which we have no reason whatever to suspect 
a priori the presence of E, but rather the contrary, since it is unlikely 
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that E contained accounts of more or other plagues than the five 
already spoken of, rests upon these exceedingly inadequate arguments. 
But we have not heard as yet a word as to language and style. What 
Jiilicher, the author of the most detailed and elaborate analysis, has 
to say on this point strikes one as somewhat extraordinary: “ Zwei- 
fellos (!) steckt in 21°, 22, 23, ein Rest von E, den J E aber ziemlich 
frei der Sprache J’s angeniihert hat. Kein einziges Indicium verrath 
fiir 2] °-23 eine andere Hand als fiir das iibrige Stiick ; zugleich fiir 
uns eine beherzigenswerthe Mahnung das Gewicht der Formkritik 
nicht zu hoch anzuschlagen ” ! —Jiilicher, B. p. 89. 

For this reason, then, J E is supposed in Ex. i—xii. to have de- 
parted from his usual interweaving to indulge in an unprecedented 
mixing up of his sources, and not only a free use of them, but what 
looks like a deliberate endeavor — of course fruitless — to throw critics 
on the wrong scent, because the indicia favor the wrong side. But, 
since there is no opposition, I will content myself with a simple 
reference or two which will explain the unconditional surrender of 
this argument from style and language. ~ : 

Verse 21 is separated into two parts, by both Dillmann and Jiilicher, 
where no division or reason for one exists. This is, of course, because 
the first half of the verse bears the too unmistakable stamp of J (cf. 
vs. 4; ix. 27; x. 16, etc.). On the other hand, Jiilicher abandons 
the whole of verse 24, of which Dillmann demands the first half for 
E. The last clause it is indeed impossible to deny to J, on account 
of verses 25, 26, 27; viii. 4 ff.; ix. 28f.; x. 17f, ete. But after 
viii. 4 ff. it is impossible to divide the passage 21-24 so as to omit 
all the concession of Pharaoh. Jiilicher therefore feels compelled to 
give up all of verse 24, and find a distinction between this concession 
and that of the preceding verses. But the separation is impossible. 

Verse 24* involves 21°, and that its successor, and 22, again, its 
successor. The repeated use of Mat, as in x. 24-26, is characteristic 
of J, not of E, who says 5m (v. 1), or 739 (iii. 12). J only uses 3m in 
one case (x.9), where he wishes to give a reason why wives and 
children, as well as men, must go to the sacrifice. “The abomina- 
tion of the Egyptians” is an expression and a thought whieh recalls 
J passages alone (Gen. xliii. 32; xlvi. 34); while, finally, the whole 
point at issue—the three days’ journey —and all the expressions 
employed are such as appear only in passages Jiilicher himself ac- 
knowledges to be J’s (iii. 18; v. 8; xv. 22). 
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I need not dwell so long upon the passage x. 7-11, which is sepa- 
rated from its present context on the sole ground of its connection 
with the kindred passages already treated. Here, again, the two 
supporters of the separation disagree, as we might expect, in their 
analysis. Jiilicher includes verse 7 with the verses which follow ; 
Dillmaun begins the separation with verse 8. Jiilicher is right in 
recognizing that verse 7 cannot be separated from verse 8, to which 
it obviously stands in the relation of cause to effect. The separation 
leaves verse 7 without a result and verse 8 without an occasion. On 
the other hand, Dillmann is undoubtedly right in recognizing its J 
origin from the language, in which he points out the use of "33 with 
mm, and the expression ‘ be a snare unto us,” occurring in xxiii. 33 
(J or JE). Anexpression which strikes me as no less significant is 
in the last clause, the colloquial hyperbole o1%3 M13, reminding one 
strongly of the parallel expression“ The land of Egypt was destroyed ” 
(md), viii. 20. The upshot is that verse 7 and the following verses 
are J's. 

Dillmann must indeed have forgotten that this use of 93> with min 
was characteristic of J and not E, for in verses 8-11 it occurs twice. 
It seems to me, also, at least doubtful whether an author who had put 
the language of v. 2 in Pharaoh’s mouth would afterward have made 
him use the expression of x. 10: “So be Yahweh with you.” 

Since it is not claimed that x. 7-11 presents any marks of E, the 
attempt to separate it from its present J context must be regarded as 
unwarranted, especially as the advocates of separation cannot agree 
upon their line of division. 

But because there is no trace of E in vii. 26-ix. 21, nor in x. 1-11, 
it does not follow that J is here pure and unmixed. On the contrary, 
it is susceptible of absolute demonstration that editorial interpolations 
have been made; and the only : csiononme which is not of great impor- 
tance, is as to the more or less. 

We may classify as didactic or Deuteronomic: viii. 6°, “That thou 
mayest know that there is none like unto Yahweh our God”; and 
18°, “To the end thou mayest know that I am Yahweh in the midst 
ofthe earth” ; and ix. 14°-16, “That thou mayest know that there is 
none like me in all the earth. For now I had put forth my hand and 
smitten thee and thy people with pestilence, and thou hadst been cut 
off from the earth; but in very deed for this cause have I made thee 
to stand, for to shew thee my power, and that my name may be de- 
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clared throughout all the earth.” These pious additions are not 
worth wasting much powder on. They are hacks of a small hatchet 
at fallen Pharaoh “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” ‘They bespeak an 
anxiety for the spread of Yahweh's fame in foreign lands which seems 
to me foreign to the strict nationalism of J’s religious ideas; but if 
any one thinks differently, let him keep them; xi. 7” may perhaps 
serve as a support for their originality, or perhaps be discarded with 
them. In the case, however, of the longest one, ix. 14 °-16, Dillmann 
and Wellhausen have claimed that it probably interrupts and destroys 
the true connection of 14* with 17.“ For I will send all my plagues, 
etc. ... if thou makest thyself a wall [or dyke] against my people.” 
This question may be left to grammarians. The linguistic argument 
is best presented by Jiilicher. ‘ Manches anstéssige ist in 14-16. 
Schon verse 14, fiillt auf; zumal neben 
ist eine fiir J ungewéhnte Uebertreibung; 14° weist ohne weiteres 
auf R, vii. 17; viii. 6, 18; ix. 29; ob jy2> oder “sa22 macht keinen 
Unterschied. 14° und erst recht 29° yoxm sind 
auf deuteronomische Anschanungen und Theologumene gegriindete 
Phrasen. 

The interpolation of ix. 19-21 belongs in the same category of 
didactic or Deuteronomic redaction, but has a more definite object, 
viz. to relieve the apparent cruelty of the stroke immediately following. 
The sending of a deadly hail upon the inoffensive husbandmen and 
cattle of Egypt, without warning or provocation, seemed to the inter- 
polator altogether too shocking; hence the expedient for showing that 
none but presumptuous defiers of Yahweh's word were made to suffer. 
A parallel case is Gen. xviii. 23-32, wherein the wholesale slaughter 
of Sodom and Gomorrha is justified. Wellhausen’s proof of the 
interpolation of these verses of Genesis is very complete. Ex. ix.. 
19-21 was interpolated after the union of J and E; for, while it paves 
the way for verse 22 (undeniably E’s), it is attached to the substance 
of 13-18. But it cannot belong to J, because, according to J, the 
cattle it seeks to protect are all dead already (cf. ix. 6). Again, 
regard for the word of Yahweh in J must entail a letting of the people 
go, or intercession on the part of Pharaoh’s servants, like x. 7. But 
neither can it belong to E, for it is made an integral part of J’s 
address of warning to Pharaoh. 

Since we are now considering these Deuteronomic interpolations, 


we may include also ix. 29 °, 30, “'That thou mayest know that the 
28 
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earth is Yahweh’s. But as for thee and thy servants, I know that 
ye will not yet fear Yahweh Elohim,” remarks which are quite un- 
called for, if not inappropriate, on Moses’ part, besides making the 
connection of verse 31 excessively awkward. The same applies to it 
as to viii. 6°, 18°. 

Finally, x. 1-3, m-B. is a most unmistakable instance of the 
Deuteronomist’s hand. ‘The first clause, “I have made heavy,” etc., 
is contrary to J’s usage. in which Pharaoh invariably makes his own’ 
heart heavy (viii. 28; ix. 34), and x is Deuteronomic. “That I 
might show these my signs” is the familiar sermonic style of this 
writer. Verse 2 loses the réle entirely in its anxiety to impress a 
lesson upon present-day Hebrews. The “thou,” which according to 
verse 1 shuld be Moses, is evidently a pulpit “thou,” addressed to 
the representative Israelite, as in Ex. xiii. 3-16 passim, and through- 
out Deuteronomy. The lesson itself, which is the characteristic one 
of perpetuating the remembraice to children’s children of Yahweh’s 
doings (cf. xiii. 8 f., 14f., 16, etc.), leads the author so far out of 
the situation that Yahweh appears in the last clause of verse 2 address- 
ing to Moses, or Moses and Aaron, the language, “ That ye may know 
that Tam Yahweh.” Finally, the first clause of verse 3 is an instance 
unparalleled in J of a statement of the carrying out of the instructions 
given, and, as a result of its being introduced, Moses and Aaron 
appear going in and delivering a long message to Pharaoh before they 
have received any to deliver; for Yahweh has gotten no farther with 
the customary instructions than to say merely, “Go in unto Pharaoh.” 
It is obvious that what really followed was, “and say (m2 instead 
of 28") unto him,” etc. In thus disposing of x. 1"-3aa. I have the 
support of all the critics ; in the case of ix. 14-16, Dillmann, Jiilicher, 
Kueunen, and Wellhausen — the last-named for verse 14 only; in the 
case of ix. 19-21, Jiilicher and Kuenen; in the case of viii. 6", 18°; 
ix. 29°, 30, Jiilicher and Kuenen for the most part. 

To the latest redaction may be attributed the introduction of Aaron, 
who has nothing to do in either J or E, and is totally ignored by 
Moses (cf. viii. 4, Moses and Aaron, with 5, Moses alone; 8* with 
8°; 21 with 22, 25, 26). In fact, the only cases in which Aaron 
appears at all, are where Pharaoh calls for Moses and Aaron (once, 
x. 8,“ Moses and Aaron were brought”), and then during the inter- 
view Moses speaks and acts as if there were no Aaron, and after it 
goes away, except in one case, without him. Even Pharaoh forgets 
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Aaron in x.24. All critics agree that Aaron must go. Also we may © 
attribute to R the clause viii. 16, “ Lo, he cometh forth to the water,” 
already spoken of, and ix. 35, “As Yahweh had spoken by Moses,” 
borrowed from P’s formula. 

With the exceptions noted, vii. 26—-ix. 21 and x. 1-11 is purely J’s, 
a connection unbroken save by the displacement of a clause like 
mm (“and Yalweh did so on the morrow”) by P's 
account (viii. 1-3). 

I turn now to a conscientious, detailed analysis of the three plague 
narratives which, from their mixed character and conflicting repre- 
sentations, give evidence of incorporations from E. When this anal- 
ysis is complete, we shall be in a better position to judge of the con- 
dition in which the document has reached us. So far we have one of 
his narratives perfect, complete, and unbroken, in x. 21-23, 27. Let 
us see what can be rescued from the conglomeration Ex. vii. 14 ff, 
Chap. xvii. 5 f. (E’s because of “ Horeb”) proves that E related the 
smiting of the river by Moses with the rod. Now no passage of J's 


- throughout the plague chapters alludes to any rod, so that, with what 


we know of E’s practice, even if we must needs assign iv. 1-9 to J, 
which I think I can show is at least doubtful, we should be justified in 
suspecting that the rod elements of J E’s first plague were derived solely 
from E. Add, now, the incompatibility of these rod elements with 
their present J E connection (cf. vii. 17 * with 17°, and 20°, xvii. 5f., 
with vii. 25), independently shown in each case where they appear 
(see pp. 164 f.) in the passages called “mixed,” and critical proof 
of the prima facie grounds of analysis cannot be more complete. 

On this basis, verse 17> from mya2 on, and verse 20 from tt on, 
which are related clauses, must be given to E. The clause “In the 
sight of Pharaoh and in the sight of his servants” cannot be excepted, 
as it belongs of course to the representation which appeals to the eye, 
ie. smiting with the rod. So far I agree with all the critics. The 
last clause of verse 15 is a command to Moses to take in his hand the 
rod which was turned to a serpent. All the critics except Well- 
hausen, who gives no particular notice to this verse, maintain that this 
is av interpolation of J E (not of R, because R would have followed the 
analogy of vii. 8-13, and written 72m). But I fail to find any other 
reason given than that the critics themselves assign the passage iv. 1-9, 
to which reference is made, to J, and hence are embarrassed by the 
clause. This is manifestly an insufficient reason. Uutil a better one 
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is found, or at least until iv. 1 ff. is absolutely proved to be J, the 
clause will have to be retained as E’s. The rest of verse 15 is also 
assigned by Dillmaun to E, on the ground that the directions to Moses 
for meeting Pharaoh differ from the usage of J as illustrated in vii. 
26; ix. 1; and x. 1. In this he is not supported by any other critic. 


But let us go slow. One clause at a time where there is such minute 


interweaving. ‘The clause preceding that just assigned to E has the 
prima facie evidence of present connection. Of this it is true that J’s 
formula elsewhere presents no analogy to it; viii. 16 and ix. 13, 
both J’s, also differ from the formula, ‘“‘ Go in unto Pharaoh,” vii. 26 , 
ix. 1; and x. 1, but they neither of them contain this clause ; whereas, 
on the other hand, the manifest object of standing on the brink of the 
river is in order to smite it with the rod. Verse‘15° must go with 
15“. The clause next preceding, “ Lo he goeth out unto the water,” 
is indeed demanded. or something similar to it, by 15°. But it might 
equally well be J’s, and the corresponding clause of E have been 
dropped. In favor of this, we have the prima facie evidence of the 
same clause occurring once in J (viii. 16). But does it belong there? 
I have already suggested assigning it to R—the addition of some 
one who thought that Moses when told to stand before Pharaoh would 
not know where to go unless told where he would be likely to meet 
him, and so supplied the clause from the previous case in which Moses 
was directed to “stand and meet” the king. In support of this I 
would urge (1) the analogy of ix. 13, which is identical with this 
passage, with the omission of the clause in question. (2) That the 
meaning of the previous clause “Stand before Pharaoh ” is not “ Go 
out to meet him” at some designated spot, but is to be understood 
from the analogy of vii. 26; ix.1: x. 1, and particularly ix. 13. 
In other words, it means, Stand in Pharaoh’s audience chamber 
(ef. x. 11°), and is wrongly explained in the clause, “Lo, he com- 
eth forth unto the water.” (3) By attributing this clause in viii. 16 
to R, a difficulty of the commentators is removed, who find it very 
hard to explain why Pharaoh should be coming down to the water 
either every morning or every two or three mornings. The explana- 
tion is, he didn’t. The “Lo, he goeth out unto the water” is in its 
place in vii. 15, and there only, and is there in order that Pharaoh 
may have a chance to see the smiting. It is a coincidence, but 
no more surprising, to say the least, than iv. 14, “Lo, he cometh 
forth to meet thee,” to which it is precisely analogous. Lastly, 
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the meeting of Pharaoh at the river brink is presupposed by the 
clause “in the sight of Pharaoh and his servants,” verse 20. As 
all the other instances of Yahweh’s directions to Moses in J have 
simply “Go in unto Pharaoh,” or “ Stand before Pharaoh,” it is safe 

to say that it is only in E that the open-air meetings are arranged. 
As a matter of fact, E’s representation demands it (viz. the smiting, 
pointing to heaven, etc., with the rod), whereas J’s, in which Moses 
acts the part of Yahweh’s ambassador, is more appropriate to the audi- 
ence chamber. Hence vii. 15” belongs with clauses * and“. Finally 
clause * is different from any employed in J’s narratives, and in the 
absence of reasons for breaking the present connection, may safely be 
assigned to E. Hence I think Dillmann is right, as against the other 
critics, in assigning 15** to E, but wrong, in company with the rest, 
in summarily rejecting 15 4, and especially wrong in arguing from the 
illusory resemblance of 15 *” to viii. 16 for the presence of E in the 
latter verse.. : 

One more verse may certainly be attributed to E, viz. verse 23. 
On the ground of its correspondence to verse 15, Dillmann declares 
this verse to be “ E’s for substance, J’s for form” ™ which means that 
he thinks J wrote it on the basis of E’s facts, though why J should take | 
the pains to alter the language of so simple a statement of facts is 
not apparent. Further, the only reason adduced for considering the 
form to be J’s is the 79%; the second reference furnished being Ex. 
xxxii. 15, a passage assigned by all other critics to E. Dillmann’s rea- 
son for recognizing the substance of this verse as E’s might perhaps be 
regarded as sufficient, after the reasons we have just given confirming 
his assignment of verse 15, though the other critics assign itto J. I 
myself have expressed the opinion that J’s interviews between Moses 
and Pharaoh take place indoors, and have presented some evidence. 
for it. ‘This, of course, would exclude verse 23 from J. But I do 
not rely either upon this or upon Dillmann’s argument. Verse 23 is 
E’s for the reason that it refers to something which has happened 
calculated to produce a powerful effect on Pharach’s mind. But in 
J nothing has happened, or at least nothing to warrant the expression, 
“Neither did he lay even this to heart.” This is not the period of 
distress in J. Moses has simply announced that Yahweh is going to 
smite the river; if the analogy of the other plagues was followed ss 
here, it was “on the morrow” (cf. viii. 19; ix. 5, 18; x. 4). Cer- 

1 Ex. und Lev. p. 72. 
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tainly Yahweh had done nothing during the course of Moses’ interview 

with Pharaoh; and to say that Pharaoh turned and went into his 
house and did uot lay even this to heart, and afterwards tell of the 
distress which came on seven days succeeding, is simply absurd. Verse 
23 is a conclusion to the narrative, telling the result of some “sign” - 
upon Pharaoh’s heart, and is the analogue of “ And the heart of Pha- 
raoh was strong, and he did not let the children of Israel go,” which 
concludes the other E sections. It certainly is not time yet in J’s 
narrative to be told the effect on Pharaoh’s heart, when we have 
yet to learn (verses 24 f.) of the suffering caused by the plague: 
The event to which verse 23 refers is something sudden and imme- 
diate, which has occurred between the time of Pharaoh’s going forth 
to the water and his returning to his house. In J the event does not, 
and from the form of his narrative cannot, take place at once. It is 
only in E that there is a sudden, immediate, visible stroke. Verse 23 
is therefore the concluding sentence of E’s account. 

Beside these portions, there is absolutely nothing else in vii. 14-25 
which can belong to E. All the critics add various other portions, 
including the whole or part of verses 16, 18, 21°, 24, and 25, but 
quite without adequate reason. As a general rule, no more should be 
withdrawn from the ‘ Hauptbericht’ (here J) than there is reason for. 
For every word so far assigned reason has been given ; for more there 
is none. x. 21-23, 27 should lead us to expect but the simplest, un- 
garnished narrative. But besides this, the elements already severed 
out as E’s will appear, when connected together, not only to present 
an almost unbroken and complete whole, but really by their charac-. 
teristics to exclude the other portions of JE. Finally, I expect to 
show by independent proof that the rejected parts are indispensable 
and characteristic portions of J. Here are the portions already won 
for E: 

‘“*Get thee unto Pharaoh in the morning: lo, he goeth out unto the 
water; and thou shalt stand by the river’s brink to meet him; and 
the rod which was turned to a serpent shalt thou take in thine hand. 
[{ And thou shalt smite] with the rod that is in mine [read “ thine ”] 
hand upon the waters which are in the river, and they shall be turned 
to blood. And he lifted up the rod and smote the waters that were in 
the river, in the sight of Pharaoh and in the sight of his servants; 
and all the waters that were in the river were turned to blood. And 


Pharaoh turned and went into his house, neither did he lay even this 
to heart.” 
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With the exception of the supplying of the one word, "2m, neces- 
sarily displaced by J’s M22, and the accompanying change of the 
possessive pronoun from second to first person, can any one suggest a 
way in which this paragraph can be made more complete, more self- 
consistent, or more graphic? To be sure, the opening words of 
address to Moses are wanting ; but they are not far off, and far more 
easily found than you would suppose. Just drop out the intrusive P 
elements (vi. 2-vii. 13), and you have them right in their place, fol- 
lowing Pharaoh’s refusal of Yahweh's demand, and connecting chap. 
v. with the plague narratives. They are found in vi. 1. The verse is 
generally attributed to R, because where it now stands it appears su- 
perfluous; but I think I shall show reasons, when considering chap. v , 
for attributing it to E. This author's narrative runs, then, in: this way : 
*“ And Yahweh said unto Moses, Now shalt thou see what I will do to 
Pharaoh ; for by a strong hand shall he let them go, and by a strong 
hand shall he drive them out of his land. Get thee unto Pharaoh in 
the morning; lo, he goeth out unto the water,” etc. It is charac- 
terized by the same remarkable brevity and simplicity as x. 21-23, 27, 
and contains not a superfluous word. 

But have we not excluded something which, although not necessary 
to the story, is really E’s, as the critics declare, e.g. verse 18, which 
seems to follow in good order upon verse 17? No; verse 18 and its 
correlates 21 and 24 are excluded by the E narrative on the one side, 
and exhibit characteristics of J on the other. 

1. Verse 23, relating the effect upon Pharaoh, can only come at 
the end of the account of the plague. Its present position before 
verse 24, therefore, excludes this verse from E. Position is not a 
matter to be so lightly accounted of as some critics, especially Dill- 
mann, would seem to-think. Verses 18°, 21°, and 24 are inseparable; 
and 18° and 21° are related to the second half of those verses as cause 
to effect. 

2. i. 22; ii, 1-10; iii. 21 f.; x. 23, and xi. 1-3 show that in E’s 
conception the Hebrews live intimately intermingled with the Egyp- 
tians, often sharing the same house (iii. 22), beside the same river, 
and of course dependent upon it for their water supply equally with 
the Egyptians. On the other hand, x. 23° shows that he was not 
thoughtless of the effect of his plagues upon the Hebrews. Can we 

suppose that this writer would detail at length the great distress of the 
Egyptians for water, and leave it to be inferred that Israel suffered 
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equally? It is at least more reasonable to regard J as the author of 


4, 6, 27%; 1.8; Ex. viii. 18; ix. 26, and several other passages, con- 
clusively show that he regarded Israel as living in the land of Goshen, 
away from the Egyptians, and certainly not dependent upon the Nile 
for their water supply. I anticipate the reply: “ But the changing of 
the water to blood would have the same effect.” No, not necessarily. 
The duration of the phenomenon is what causes the distress, and there 
is nothing in E to show that he thought of anything more than an 
immediate but temporary phenomenon, very impressive to the eye of 
Pharaoh and his servants,— and perhaps to the eye only, — but 
causing no lasting inconvenience after he had turned and gone into his 
house. Even if the effect were the same, it is a very different matter 
to go into a detailed description of the distress, from merely leaving 
the matter of possible consequences altogether out of the question. 

3. The dying of the fish, the consequent stinking of the water, the 
further consequence of the Egyptians’ loathing, the still further conse- 
quence of their thirst, and digging round about the river, especially the 
seven days’ water-famine, are all elements incompatible with the repre- 
sentation which requires by its very nature that the sign shall appear 
immediately. E’s account leaves no time for all this. It is all over 
by the time Pharaoh turns and goes into his house. There is, there- 
fore, nothing else which can find a place in E. 

Let us turn to the remaining portions. All the critics recognize 
verse 14 as J’s. ‘“ Pharaoh’s heart is heavy” is the exclusive peculiar- 
ity of J, and occurs in every plague narrative. No other word than 
732 is employed by him. “Refuse to let the people go” is equally 
characteristic (cf. vii. 27: ix. 2,17; x. 4). Where J says, “let the 
people go,” E. says uniformly, “children of Israel” (ix. 35; x. 20). 
Verse 16 describes a message to Pharaoh which in E, after v. 4, 
would be unexampled, if not impossible; but, besides this, every 
word is characteristic of J. “Yahweh the God of the Hebrews” is 
regular in J (v.3; ix.1,13; x. 3); whereas E says, “God of Israel” 
(v. 1); “serve me,” as already noted, and “serve me in the wilder- 
ness,” are regular in J (iii. 18; v. 3; vii. 26, 16, 23; ix. 1, 18; x. 3, 
7-11, 24-26; xii. 31°, 32); whereas, after the single demand, v. 1, 
the controversy as to whether Israel may or may not go and sacri- 
fice in the desert is abandoned by E. “ Hitherto thou hast not 
hearkened ” is also characteristic (cf. ix. 17; x. 3). 
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Verse 17* to mse, which continues the address to Pharaoh, is of 
course proved to be J’s by verse 25, in contradiction to verse 20° and 
xvii. 5, and corresponds to vii. 27; viii. 17, etc. The phrase “ In this 
thou shalt know that I (*28) am Yahweh” is superfluous and probably 
Deuteronomic. It may be rejected or not. Verse 18 and its corre- 
lates, as already shown, must go with the accounts (J) in which Yah- 
weh takes his own time to bring to pass the plague. In addition, note 
that the “stinking” of the river matches the “stinking” of the land. 
(viii. 10), and that words and figures of this coarser kind are far 
more frequent in J’s colloquial, popular language than in E (ef. 
Gen. xxxiv. 30; Ex. v.21). Proof that verse 25 belongs to J is 
needless. It supplies to us the one word (“X%-"My) now missing 
from the address. Connected together, the fragments just verified read 
as follows : 

“‘And Yahweh said unto Moses, Pharaoh’s heart is heavy, he 
refuseth to let the people go. [Supply mo-B dx Nz (vii. 26 [viii. 1]; 
ix. 4; x. 1), Go in unto Pharaoh], and say unto him, Yahweh, the 
God of the Hebrews, hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my people 
go that they may serve me in the wilderness; and behold, hitherto 
thou hast not hearkened. Thus saith Yahweh, Behold, I will smite 
[Supply "kwe-my (verse 25), the river], and the fish that is in the 
river shall die, and the river shall stink ; and the Egyptians shall loathe: 
to drink water from the river [Supply nig 
42, or else ws alone (viii. 19 f. and verse 25), By to-morrow 
shall this sign be. And Yahweh did so]. And the fish that was in 
the river died; and the river stank; and the Egyptians could not 
drink water from the river. And all the Egyptians digged round 
about the river for water to drink; for they could not drink of the 
water of the river. And seven days were fulfilled after that Yahweh 
had smitten the river.” 

What is missing here? The seven words now lacking are all sup- 
plied with positive certainty by the context. Is there any need of 
supposing great gapsin both J and E, as Dillmann does, or of main- 
taining with other critics that J E has departed here from his ordinary 
method of simple interweaving ? 

It may seem to many critics a bold analysis which suggests that J 
never told of any changing of waters to blood at all, but only a 
“‘smiting the river” by Yahweh, resulting in a destruction of aqueous 
life,as Yahweh “smites the first-born ” (xii. 29) and they die. But 
24 
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if iv. 9 be J’s, is it not more likely that J related the changing of 
water to blood a single time, as one of the signs worked before the 
people, than that he told it twice over — once as a sign, and once as 
a plague ? 

We take up next the elements incompatible with the ‘ Hauptbericht’ 
in ix. 22 ff. After what has been already said, there can be no doubt 
that 22, 23°” belong to E. Not quite without exception, however, 
for, although none of the critics seem to have noticed it, the clause - 
“and upon every herb of the field” has been added by the redactor 
in verse 22, for completeness’ sake. In 25°, where the fulfilment of 
the threat is found, the clause is missing; but the decisive reason is, 
that E says invariably ss, whereas is characteristic 
of J (cf. x. 12 with ix. 25°, x. 15* with 15°). With the removal of 
this clause disappears the iast excuse for confounding E’s account with 
J’s. J has just narrated a special plague, directed solely against the 
cattle of Egypt, and expressly states that all the cattle of Egypt died ; 
and, although Jiilicher ventures to reject the “all,” it seems to me to 
have the support of J’s usage in almost every plague. ‘The complete- 
ness, thoroughness, and unexampled severity of the plague are empha- 
sized by him in every case. ‘There remained not one,” “ there re- 
mained not any green thing,” “ there was not a house where there 
was not one dead”; such expressions as these occur repeatedly, 
especially in contrast, as here (ix. 6), with the perfect immunity of 
Israel. Why, now, should J relate, as his very next, a new plague 
for the purpose of killing over again every beast that was in the field ? 
The answer is unmistakable. The hail in J is directed against “ every 
herb of the field and every tree of the field” (verse 25°), as we learn 
both from what is destroyed (verses 25° and 31°) and from what is 
spared (verse 32). On the other hand, E, who has no story of mur- 
rain, brings the hail ‘“ upon man and upon beast ” to kill them, — quite 
a different kind of hail-storm from J’s,— and refers only incidentally 
in the story of the next plague to the damage the “ herbs of the land” 
and “ the fruit of the trees” had suffered from the hail (x. 12, 15).” 

With this clew, there is not a particle of difficulty in separating out 
the E elements from the story. In addition to verse 22, 23°” there is 

12 Jiilicher attributes the clause “ which the hail had left,” 15> to R, but though 
there seems to be some show of reason in this inappropriateness of the clause as 
appended to “the fruit of the trees,” consistency would require the elimination 


of the same clause in vs. 12, which Jiilicher does not contemplate, and for which it 
would be difficult to present adequate grounds. 
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nothing to be claimed for E but verse 25°, which answers to verse 22, 
and verse 35, which is E’s regular concluding formula. Verse 23° is a 
doublet to 23°. and is excluded by it. ‘The latter stands in immediate 
connection with 23°, and is, moreover, well adapted in form to E’s rep- 
resentation. Verse 23°, on the other hand, corresponds exactly to J’s 
usual description of Yahweh’s “ smiting,” “ bringing a wind,” etc., and 
to the requirement of the corresponding verse in the warning (ix. 18), 
“To-morrow I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail,” ete. 
Furthermore, the phraseology agrees with Gen. xix.24. Verse 25” is 
assured to J by mIwn ses, mn ys. and is, furthermore, a doublet 
of verse 25%. Verses 31, 32, though assigned by all the critics to E, 
are positively J's; not only for the reason that they stand in a purely 
J connection, without the smallest trace of evidence for any other 
origin than that of the context, but for the reason that only J regards 
the hail as an infliction directed against the crops, E against men 
and cattle. ‘These verses look forward to x. 5 and the plague of 
locusts as told in J. Jiilicher is misled by the expression omds mop 
into carving out a piece of verse 28 for E; but J’s habitual use of 
conde appellatively and in expressions of this kind is perfectly well 
known (cf. combs Gen. vi. 1-4). 

The current analysis of E in this section — E = ix. 22, 23%, 24°, 

25” (sic), 31 f., 35 — seems to me singularly perverse, violating char- 
"acteristics of both language and context. I am at a loss to account 
for it, unless from the fact, noticed by Wellhausen, that the words 
from interrupt the necessary connection between 
‘m= and “x2 535 in verse 24. ‘They are easily accounted for as a 
harmonistic interpolation to make verse 24 agree with verse 23; or, 
more simply still, they may merely have been transposed by scribal 
error from after o%2 Y7%; but this minute difficulty should not be 
permitted to separate 23°, 24 from its obvious connection with J (cf. 
verse 18, and vs. 3; x. 6, 14; xi. 6). Were E’s narrative never so 
much in need of filling out, it would be impossible, without violence 
to the unquestionable characteristics of J, to separate from the com- 
pact and self-consistent remainder a single word to E’s account. 

But let us connect our fragments together, and see whether, as the 
critics maintain, “ Der Jehovist hat den Bestand von E sehr stark an- 
getastet” (Wellhausen, Comp. p. 69), or whether, as in two previous 
instances, we have not his account most extraordinarily complete : 

“ And Yahweh said unto Moses, Stretch forth thine hand toward 
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heaven, that there may be hail in all the land of Egypt, upon man 
and upon beast throughout the land of Egypt. And Moses stretched 
forth his rod toward heaven; and Yahweh seut thunder and hail, and 
fire ran down unto the earth. And the hail smote throughout all the 
land of Egypt all that was in the field, both man and beast. And the 
heart of Pharaoh was strong, and he did not let the children of Israel go.” 

I see no reason to despair at the incompleteness of this narrative. 
It does not, indeed, resemble J’s narrative so strongly as the hetero- 
geneous structure some of the critics preseat, but it very strongly 
resembles E in the two previous instances we have already disentangled. 
Superficially it may seem strange, but in reality it is only natural that 
the analysis which gives us E most complete also leaves J most complete. 
Joining directly upon verse 18 comes 23°, its verbal fulfilment : 

“ And Yahweh rained hail upon the land of Egypt [and fire mingled 
with the hail (?)]; so there was a very grievous hail, such as had not 
been in all the land of Egypt since it became a nation. And the hail 
smote every herb of the field, and brake every tree of the field. 
Ouly in the laud of Goshen, where the children of Israel were, was 
there no hail. And Pharaoh sent and called for Moses, and said,” ete., 
down to verse 34. 

In this unbroken J counection, it is unnecessary to point out the 
specially characteristic features which everywhere abound. I will 
rather proceed directly to the next disturbing element in the ‘ Haupt-- 
bericht,’ the passage where the introduction of the rod has produced 
such singular inconsistencies in time relations. 

x. 12 is now readily recognized as the invariable opening formula 
of E’s narratives. In addition to the presence of the rod, I will only 
call attention to the use of yas 3&2. The first clause of verse 13, 
of course, belongs with verse 12, and the rest of verse 13, so singularly 
inconsistent with the first clause, and marked also by the direct agency 
of Yahweh through natural causes, by the indicating of the time of | 
day, and agreement with verse 4, is of course J’s. As the first clause 
of verse 14 is made entirely superfluous by the two clauses between 
which it is inserted, it should at least awaken suspicion. Now l4aa 
joins exactly, according to the known forms of thought and expression 
of E, on to 13aa, and 14a not only joins in the same way on to 13°, 
but is further characterized as J’s by the expression pyny2 D438 for 
“land,” used exclusively by J (cf. vii. 27; x. 4, 19), perhaps implying 
a separation between Goshen and Egypt. The rest of verse 14 we have 
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already seen to be a characteristic expression of J’s (cf. ix. 18, 24; 
x.6; xi. 6), and both it and the succeeding first clause of verse 15 are 
assured to J by x. 5 and 6; 15°, moreover, furnishes J’s counterpart 
for E’s plague of darkness. The second clause of 15, on the other 
hand, is a doublet of 15°, and is shown to be E’s by the use of ys 
whereas 15° uses and is a familiar phrase of J’s 
beside (cf. “ there remained not one,” “ died not one,” “remained not 
so much as one,” etc., viii. 27; ix. 6,7; x. 19; xii. 30). Each sep- 
arate clause in the mixed verses is thus seen to furnish independent 
evidence of its origin. The rest of the narrative is marked in every 
way as J’s. Pharaoh’s repentance, summons to Moses, begging for- 
giveness and intercession to Yahweh, and finally Moses’ entreaty and 
Yahweh’s interposition to remove the plague by the same natural 
means which brought it, are all regular elements of the ‘ Hauptbericht.’ 
Only verse 20 is certainly E’s regular concluding formula (cf. ix. 35; 
x. 27 with vii. 14; viii. 11, 28, ete. ‘“ Pharaoh’s heart is made 
strong by Yahweh,” not “ Pharaoh made his own heart heavy”). J's 
concluding formula would be out of place, as Pharaoh in J has yet to 
make a final concession (x. 24-26). 

Accordingly, we have the following as the E elements of the plague 
of locusts: “* And Yahweh said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand 
over the land of Egypt for the locusts, that they may come up upon 
the land of Egypt, and eat every herb of the land, even all that the 
hail hath left. And -Moses stretched forth his rod over the land of 
Egypt; and the locusts went up over all the land of Egypt, and they 
did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left. But Yahweh made Pharaoh’s heart strong, and he did 
not let the children of Israel go.” 

I fail to see that anything is missing here. On the contrary, having 
found E’s narrative just as simple and brief as this in every other 
case, it would be surprising to find anything more. In short, we have 
now gone through every one of E’s four plague narratives (the smiting 
of the first-born made the fifth; see xi. 1), and, instead of finding 
them in the state of terrible mutilation and almost hopeless incom- - 
pleteness the critics would lead us to expect, we have found it neces- 
sary to supply just one single word, and that not doubtful, but simply 
displaced by the same word in the first person instead of the second. 
Even the order is unaltered. 

After the removal of the E elements in x. 12 ff., there are no 
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alterations and no additions to make to the J narrative. It is complete 
and perfectly orderly and self-consistent. Every word of 1*, 3 (from 
m7ex: on), 4, 6, 16-19, is vouched for again and again by the pre- 
ceding J narratives; verse 5 corresponds with verse 14aa”, already 
proved to be J’s; and verses 7-11 were shown to belong to this 
author above (p. 176). 

A brief glance at the‘ Hauptbericht,’ now freed ‘didi chapters 
vii.—x. fron heterogeneous elements, will reveal a very characteristic 
structure. Although J of all the Hexateuch writers is least inclined 
to verbal uniformity, and even seems in some cases to take pains 
to vary the form of expression in details while adhering to it in 
the main, yet the general framework of these seven related narratives 
is very carefully preserved. With minor variations, the mould in 
which each is cast is about as follows: 

“ And Yahweh said unto Moses, Go in unto Pharaob, and say unto 
him, Thus saith Yahweh the God of the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me (in the wilderness) ; for if thou refuse to let 
my people go, behold I will smite and there shall be a very 
grievous .... such as there hath been none like it, neither shall be 
like it again. And all the Egyptians shall suffer so and so, but 
Yahweh will sever between the Egyptians and Israel. ‘To-morrow 
Yahweh will do this thing. And Yahweh did so on the morrow, and 
there was a very grievous ... such as there never had been nor shall 
be; only in the land of Goshen there was none. Then Pharaoh 
called for Moses, and said, Entreat for me.” Here follows the regular 
cycle of Pharaoh’s different attitudes of mind — sullen silence, false 
promises, or evasion, varying the narrative, and at the same time ad- 
mirably carrying out the picture of this craven character. If Moses 
is called to entreat, the framework continues about as follows: “ And 
Moses said, To-morrow I will go out to entreat, and Yahweh will 
remove the ... And Moses went out and spread abroad his hands to 
Yahweh. And Yahweh did according to the word of Moses; and he 
removed the... from Pharaoh, from his servants, and his people; 
there remained not so much as one. But when Pharaoh saw that 

.. he made his heart heavy, and did not let the people go.” 

Looking at J’s form of narrative in contrast to E’s, we see that in 
J the colloquy is the main thing. In E there is none. It is not even 
considered necessary in J to state that Moses conveyed the message 
intrusted to him. In every case this is understood. The warning 
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itself supplies the description of the plague, which is made minute, 
detailed, and graphic, and stress is laid upon the severity of the inflic- 
tion. E is as brief as possible, and gives no attention to description. 
Pains are taken by J uniformly to assign a fixed date both for the 
coming and vanishing of the plague, so that there may be no doubt of 
Yahweh’s agency. This is offered as an advantage to Pharaoh in viii. 
5, that he shall fix the time himself when the frogs shall be destroyed. 
In E, the visible agency of the rod makes appointment of times super- 
fluous. In both narratives pains are taken to show the immunity of 
the Hebrews from the plagues, wherever such assurance is required. 
In J this immunity is secured by their geographical position ; in E, 
by their condition and by special interposition. In the case of the 
swarms of flies and the hail, J expressly says there were none in the 
land of Goshen where the children of Israel dwelt. The land of 
' Goshen, in Josh. x. 41 and xi. 16, is reckoned as part of Canaan 
rather than Egypt, and belonging to the conquests of Joshua. Gen. - 
xlvi. 28-xlvii. 4 (J) confirms this location, at least to the extent of 
making it a pasture land between Egypt and the desert, away from 
the alluvial strip of the Nile. Critics have repeatedly used language 
implying the suspicion that J forgot his own representation, or at 
least departed from consistency ; attributing to J eg. passages which 
imply proximity to the Nile (Ex. i. 22; ii. 1 sqq.; iv. 9, ete.). But 
as Jiilicher justly says of this author in contrast with P, “ Er sieht 
was er schreibt, und wie er es sieht so schreibt er’s.” Indeed, the 
genius of the story-teller consists in this power of instinctively avoiding 
those minor inconsistencies which deprive the story of its verisimili- 
tude. The presumption must therefore be in favor of an analysis 
which removes apparent inconsistencies, or of an understanding of the 
author’s standpoint which eliminates them by seeing the scene as he 
does. This sensitive sympathy with the author is the genius of criti- 
cism. He who has it will appreciate e.g. that it is needless for J to 
specify the immunity of Israel in the first plague, since they are not 
dependent on the smitten river. So, again, in the plague of frogs 
swarming in the river and coming up into the houses of Pharaoh and 
his servants, there is no need for the assurance that the Hebrews, 
who live remote from the river, and are at least in part still nomadic 
herdsmen (ix. 4 ff.), do not suffer. In x. 5, the plague is limited to 
that which had escaped and remained to the Egyptians from the pre- 
ceding plague, hence the same limitation must apply to the one as to 
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the other (ef. ix. 26, “in the land of Goshen there was no hail”). 
In all the other cases the difference or “redemption” which Yahweh 
will set between Israel and Egypt is specially noted by J. 

But E also, as we saw (p. 183), was not oblivious of the fact that 
his narrative required something to indicate that the Hebrews did not 
suffer from the plagues in common with the Egyptians. Now in the 
plague of hail, directed against “ man and beast throughout the land 
of Egypt,” and that of locusts, directed against “every herb of the 
land and all the fruit of the trees,” there is apparently nothing to 
indicate that the Hebrews did not suffer in common with their neigh- 
bors. Nothing, indeed, unless here also we place ourselves exactly 
at the point of view of the author. The explanation is, that E 
nowhere regards the Israelites as owners of cattle, of crops, of flocks 
and herds, but rather as slaves, like Joseph in the house of Potiphar, 
This will appear, I know, a bold claim to put forward; but it is not 
advanced without ample support. Turn first to the contrasted repre- 
sentations of J and E in Gen. xlv. ff. 

Gen. xlv. 9 f. gives Joseph’s message to his father directing him to 
** Come down unto me, tarry not, and thou shalt dwell in the land of 
Goshen, and thou shalt be near unto me, thou and thy children and 
thy children’s children, and thy flocks and thy herds and all that thou 
hast.” In accord with this, xlvi. 32 declares that the men are shep- 
herds, and have brought their livelihood and occupation with them, 
They only ask permission to occupy the pasture land of Goshen 
because it is appropriate to their calling, and they have brought 
with them their flocks and herds and all that they have. 

In distinct contrast to this, there runs through the same chapters a 
totally different representation. Pharaoh, who here knows in advance 
of the proposed migration, sends word that the family of Israel 
are to leave behind their stuff, as they will no longer need to depend 
on flocks and herds, but are to become royal pensioners. Ac- 
cordingly, Pharaoh sends wagons for their transportation — the train, 
of course, not including cattle-cars. In accord with this account, they 
become entirely dependent on Joseph, who “nourishes his father’s 
family with bread according to their families.” The contrast is as 
broad as between a tribe of Indians living on government rations and 
a company of stock-raisers. Now there is not the least particle of | 
doubt as to the authorship of these contrasted accounts. The cattle- 
owners are J’s; the royal pensioners are E’s. 
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But is this contrast preserved in the further narrative of J and E? 
We have seen that in the plague narratives J, at least, consistently 
depicts the Israelites as still dwelling in the pasture land of Goshen, 
apart from the Egyptians, and as owners of cattle (ix. 6). Even chap- 
ter v., which, with the exception of verses 1, 2, and 4,1 regard as J’s, 
is no obstacle ; since Egyptian archaeology teaches that the method of 
Rameses II. was to require a certain tribute of bricks from enslaved 
peoples, without necessarily any further interference with their do- 
mestic occupations than the payment of this tax. This is the repre- 
sentation of chapter v., where the Hebrews are under the immediate 
supervision of officers of their own race (>N7W" "23 “IU, see verses 
14 ff.), who are personally responsible to the taskmasters (n"wa3) for 
the “ tale of bricks.” This organization is adapted to a subject tribe 
living by itself, but not to scattered slaves intermingled with the” 
Egyptians.* Upon leaving Egypt, J describes “a mixed. multitude 
and flocks and herds, even very much cattle, as going up (md) with - 
them.” xvii. 3 stands side by side with its duplicate 1°, 2*°a. In the 
former the thirst of the people and their cattle is described ; in the latter, 
the people alone. The legislation, of course, applies to the future, and 
hence cannot be cited in evidence. Num. xx. 14-21, a passage which, 
with Wellhausen, I attribute to J (cf. ™ verse 15; >9a3 verse 16; 
“thy brother Israel”), again mentions the cattle (verse 19); and Num. 
xxxii., a very doubtful chapter, has very much to say about them. 

But parallel with this narrative, so attentive to the wants and 
vicissitudes of the cattle, goes another, throughout the middle books, 
which paints the Israelites in Egypt as in the city, among close crowded. 
dwellings. They are in the position of slaves, and not in a condition 
to own flocks and herds or crops. This writer does not tell us that 
they suffered no Joss by hail or locusts; but might it not fairly be 
deemed needless? When they “go forth,” it is not as a disorderly 
‘ multitude (33 333), laden with domestic utensils and driving herds of 
cattle, but like an army 600,000 strong, armed and with an high band. 
They do not go empty, but carry more portable wealth. They have 
spoiled the Egyptians, and are taking with them gold, silver, and 
costly raiment. Scarcely have they set forward from Horeb, when 
there is great distress and complaint for lack of flesh to eat, and Moses 
actually exclaims in astonishment at Yahweh’s promise to give them 

18 “Scattered” (v. 12) does not refer to a permanent change of domicile, but 
depicts the difficulty of meeting Pharaoh’s requirement. 
25 
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flesh: “The people among whom I am are 600,000 footmen...... 
Shall flocks and herds be slain for them to suffice them?” (Num. xi. 
21f.). Has he forgotten the “ flocks and herds, even very much cattle,” 
so repeatedly alluded to in the passages above cited ? 

It is true that the critics seem perfectly ready to attribute to “the 
best narrator of the Hexateuch” so flagrant an inconsistency; and 
some find in J E two stories of the quails, attributing portions of 
Ex. xvi. to J, while others assign some of the disputed passages in 
Numbers which allude to flocks and herds to E. In no case, however, 
is there a serious obstacle to supposing every one of the passages so 
characterized to be J’s. This must either be done, or more than one 
flagrant inconsistency must be charged to the account of the ancient 
writers. 

Taking now into consideration the passages describing Pharaoh’s 
attempts to compromise with Moses, which have all independently 
been proved to be J’s, and in which so much attention is paid to the 
flocks and herds, it seems to me that the indications of the J E ele- 
ments in Ex._Num. point almost imperatively to the conclusion that 
the contrast in the representations of J and E as to the conditions of 
Israel’s life at their settlement in Egypt (Gen. xlv. ff.), was preserved 
throughout the story. E’s Israel possessed neither flocks nor herds 
nor crops. 

Still another characteristic connected with the contrasted geograph- 
ical position assumed by J and E is the important clause, frequently 
repeated, which makes the journey contemplated by Israel a three- 
days’ journey in, or into, the wilderness. By the analysis now proposed, 
every one of these allusions is found in J. Indeed, they must all 
come from the same author, unless the reckoning be from some other 
than the starting-point, for J and E have not the same starting-point. 
The objective point (Sinai in J, Horeb in E) is commonly assumed 
to be identical, though I do not know any convincing argument. But 


wherever Horeb was, Sinai may be looked for at a distance of three- . 


days’ journey into the wilderness from Goshen (cf. iii. 18; v. 8; vii. 
16, 26; viii. 4, 16, 22-24; ix. 1,13; x. 8, 7-11, 24-26; xii. 31f.; 
xv. 22). 


Such are some of the most striking contrasts in conception of J. 


and E which an improved analysis brings to light in chapters vii—x. 
One may surely count upon them as clews which will give no incon- 
siderable aid in the difficult and still unsolved problem of the analysis 
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of JE in the middle books of the Hexateuch. The present contribu- 
tion will reach its conclusion when we have taken up the remaining 
portions of the ‘ Hauptbericht’ and separated from it the few verses of 
E in chapters xi. and xii. 

To perceive how perfectly consistent, uninterrupted, complete, and 
inseparable the ‘ Hauptbericht’ is, we need only read straight down the 
column, eliminating only those elements which we have positive proof 
are E’s. After the removal of the locusts, we read in x. 24 ff, in 
immediate connection with x. 19: 

“ And Pharaoh called unto Moses, and said, Go ye, serve Yahweh; 
only let your flocks and your herds be stayed: let your little ones 


also go with you. And Moses said, Thou must also give into our - 


hand sacrifices and burnt-offerings, that we may sacrifice unto Yahweh 
our God. Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall not a hoof be 
left. behind ; for thereof must we take to serve Yahweh our God; and 
we know not with what we must serve Yahweh until we come thither. 
And Pharaoh said unto him, Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see 
my face no more; for in the day thou seest my face thou shalt die. And 
Moses said, Thou hast spoken well. I will see thy face again no more. 
[And Moses said (?)] Thus saith Yahweh, About midnight will I go 
out into the midst of Egypt, and all the first-born in the land of Egypt 
shall die, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his throne 
even unto the first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill; 
{and all the first-born of cattle]. And there shall be a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, such as there hath been none like 
it, nor shall be like it any more. But against any of the children of 


Israel shall not a dog move his tongue, against man or beast; [that - 


ye may know how that Yahweh doth put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel (?)] But all these thy servants shall come down 
unto me, and bow down themselves unto me, saying, Get thee out, 
and all the people that follow thee; and sid that I will go out. 
And he went out from Pharaoh in hot anger.” 

It was a blunder such as the compiler of J and E done not often 
commit to insert the passage xi. 1-3 in the midst of this passionate 
harangue of Moses. We have already seen (p. 171) that we cannot 
have here two interviews, as the insertion of xi. 1-3 makes it appear. 
In rapid progression, Moses’ philippic against the craven. monarch 
advances from its inception in x. 29 to its climax in xi. 8, and leaves 
no time for the ordinary concluding formula, “ And Pharaoh’s heart 
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was heavy, and he did not let the people go.” After Pharaoh, in x. 
28, has irrevocably cut off the possibility of another hearing, it becomes 
impossible for Moses to wait for further directions from Yahweh and 
a new interview. He must proceed at once with the warning of the 
last supreme and personal interposition of Yahweh. In the same form 
as heretofore (vii. 17, 26; viii. 16; ix. 1, 13; x. 3) he proceeds to 
denounce (xi. 4-8) the final plague. The specification of the time, 
the personal action of Yahweh, the emphasis laid upon the complete- 
ness and severity of the plague, the picturesque superlative figure 
“unto the first-born of the maid-servant that is behind the mill” (ef. 
xii. 29, “unto the first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon,” 
and the hyperbolic expressions of J, “ not one locust,” x. 19; “not a 
hoof be left behind,” x. 26, etc. ; ‘not a dog move his tongue,” verse 
7), and the difference put between Israel and Egypt, are character- 
istics we have met in nearly all the previous denunciations of J. 

On the contrary, the last clause of xi. 5, and its correlate in xii. 29, 
“and all the first-born of cattle,” forms a rather grotesque anti-climax, 
of which I do not think J would be guilty. The Egyptian cattle are 
already all dead according to J (ix. 6); but the clause is easily ac- 
counted for, if we remember the editorial tendency to adapt the story 
in minor points to the legal requirement (“the first-born of thy 
cattle,” see xiii. 11-16). 

With this exception, and possibly that of the words MB “VaR, verse 
4, and of xi. 7”, before spoken of, the passage xi. 4-8 forms a splendid 
climax to J’s graphic story of Moses’ contest with Pharaoh. If it 
affords clear evidence of anything, it is certainly this, that nothing is 
further from the author’s mind than any want of a mouthpiece for 
Moses or inability on his part to speak for himself, such as is related 
in iv. 10-16. Singularly enough, this is the one interview in which 
R has omitted his j>mx) in the summons of Pharaoh. 

We have already seen (p. 171) how intolerable the interruption 
is. Of all the critics there is none but Kittel who for a moment hesi- 
tates to assign the passage xi. 1-3 to E; and the reason for the 
exception in his case is very manifest. Having recognized with the 
utmost positiveness the connection of x. 28 f. with xi. 8, and assigned 
these verses to E, he has no alternative, unless he creates a new 
source, but to attribute the interruption to J. He does so, however, 
with qualms of conscience, as the (?) testifies. His denial of xi. 1-8:to 
E involves also the withdrawal from that source of iii. 21 f., where 
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he again finds himself opposed to the unanimous consent of critics. 
Both of these passages imply in the strongest manner that the He- 
brews live intermingled with the Egyptians, even sharing the same 
roof ; and all critics agree that they present the strongest characteris- 
tics of E. Jiilicher expresses an inclination to attribute the passage 
to J, but acknowledges that m>>, xi. 1, and the curious expression 
mgo wean, found only here and in Num. xii. 3 (E) make it impos- 
sible. But, beside all this, and beside the conception of Israel dwelling 
in the city with Egyptian housemates, there is a further implication 
of the passage and its correlate xii. 35 f.. which is both intrinsically 
interesting, and to my mind makes these verses incompatible with J. 
After the open altercation with Pharaoh as to whether or not Israel 
shall be let go into the wilderness, toward the end of which even his 
servants join their voices to the debate, it surely is not a favorable 
time for the Israelites to attempt to borrow of Egyptian neighbors 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold. The time is still more unpropitious, - 
if the frightful death-stroke has just visited Egypt, “‘and there was a 
great cry, because there was not a house in which there was not one 
dead.” Let others maintain that our narrators were capable of such 
a violation of the probabilities as to bring the women of the children of 
Israel in at such a time to borrow finery and jewelry. I believe that 
both J and E, when they related a story, had before their miud’s eye a 
sufficiently lifelike and realistic conception of the scenes in the midst of 
which their characters and incidents are placed, to avoid instinctively 
these gross incongruities and improbabilities. 

But the reply will be made, “Israel does not borrow the jewels 
and finery; they are extorted by force, or at least by fear. So the 
more confusion, distress, dismay, and terror reign, the more pro- 
pitious the hour.” If that is the case, itis very singular that it should 
be the women who are sent to make these haughty demands (Ex. iii. 
22). But this is not E’s representation. The articles are not ob- 
tained by fear, but by favor. “Yahweh gave the people favor in the 
sight of the Egyptians, so that they let them have what they asked ” 
(xi. 3and xii. 36). This is one reason for the confiding liberality of 
the neighbors; and the second is still more significant, viz, . that 
Moses’ credit was remarkably good. “The man Moses was very 
great in the land of Egypt,” ete. (cf. ii. 1-14). 

It follows from this that xii. 35 f. joins directly upon xi. 1-3, and 
we shall only injure the connection and spoil the verisimilitude of the 
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narrative by attempting to insert anything between. If, as seems 
probable, xii. 30-33 contains elements derived from E’s account of the 
final plague and the deliverance of the people, they are taken from 
after, not before, verse 35 f. 

We have now to examine the J narrative, and see if any extraneous 
elements require to be excluded, beside the E passages noted. xii. 
21-27, which duplicates (with some divergences) the law of Passover 
just given by P in xii. 1-20, 28, is recognized by all the critics as 
belonging to JE. Dillmann alone refers it to J, the rest recognizing 
the Deuteronomic tone and language. Verses 24 and 26 exhibit the 
characteristic solicitude for future generations, and the rhetorical. 
“thou.” But it is not upon style and language I should principally 
rely. Verse 22 is a prohibition to the Israelites to go out of the door 
of the house until morning ; of course, after the habit of the Deuteron- 
omist, with the practice of his own day in celebrating the Passover 
much more in mind than the circumstances of the history. The latter 
represents the exodus as taking place at miduight ; the Israelites nét 
being permitted to wait “until morning,” but they were “thrust out” 
perforce, “and could not tarry ” 39). 

Again, the author manifestly departs from the vepreaniielin of 
the ‘ Hauptbericht’ (Israel in Goshen apart by themselves) and adopts 
that of E, of a city in which in one house are Hebrews and in the 
next Egyptians. 

There remains, therefore, nothing between xi. 4-8 and xii. 29; oid 
nothing i is required. The connection is perfect. xii. 29, 30° repro- 
duce verbally the prediction of xi. 4-6; 31° and 32 sre assured as J’s 
by iii, 18; v. 3; vii. 16, ete. and viii. 21-25; x. 9, 24-26. Even. 
the last clause of verse 32 probably refers to the sacrifice to be made 
to Yahweh. Verse 33 seems to correspond with the prediction xi. 8, 
and the representation of haste forms part of the explanation of 
Mazzoth which follows. ‘ Kneading troughs” (verse 34) are only 
met with in J (vii. 28), and the haste with which the homely house- 
hold utensils are huddled together is incongruous with the compara- 
tively deliberate preparation of E. In fact, the representations are 
quite different. In E the Israelites take the initiative. They have 
the advantage of their Egyptian neighbors in being informed of the 
impending stroke, and, furthermore, that as a result of it Pharaoh 
wiil not only give the desired permission to go and hold a feast (v.1),. 
but actually drive them ont altogether. Of all this their neighbors 
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are in unsuspecting ignorance. Hence, with Yahweh’s assistance to 
give them favor, and the high credit of Moses’ name, they begin their 
preparations by borrowing gold, silver, and costly raiment, — portable 
valuables, — and stand waiting the signal. In J all is haste and con- 
fusion. Between the last plague and the denunciation of the final 
stroke Moses has no opportunity to communicate with the people. 
From Pharaoh’s palace he hastens to Goshen; but the same night 
come Pharaoh’s messengers, “urgent upon the people to send them 
out of the land in haste,” declaring, with J’s popular hyperbole, “ We 
be all dead men.” The whole community, with flocks and herds 
and household goods, are hurried * unprepared, and half against 
their will. 

The question now is, whether the two remaining clauses, 30° and 
31* should also be considered J’s, or fragments incorporated from 
E. In favor of the latter, it may be said that 30* interrupts the con- 
nection of verse 29 with what in xi. 5 f. stands directly connected with - 
it. Verse 31* suggests the more serious consideration of an apparent 
contradiction of x. 29; xi. 8. Even if possibly might be under- 
stood as not necessarily implying the appearance of Moses before - 
Pharaoh, 31* can hardly be supposed to carry out xi. 8, so that we 
must at least suppose something to be omitted. Again, the expression 
“a> ‘jim is more appropriate to E’s representation than to J’s. Pos. 
sibly, since R’s hand is not quite so likely to be present here, the 
joining of Aaron to Moses, as in v. 1, might also’ be adduced as evi- 
dence, in contrast with x. 24. On the other hand, verse 30° is not 
inappropriate where it stands, and the first words of 31* are a standing 
expression of J. On the whole, however, the preponderance of evi- 
dence for E is tolerably strong. We may accordingly look upon 
these fragments as the sole remaining portions of an account, by 
analogy very brief, of the last plague, foretold in xi. 1, which — 
less followed after xii. 36. 

I shall not add to this over-long contribution an elaborate synopsis 
of results. The results are rather to appear in the further analysis 
of J E in Exodus and Numbers. Some, which have already appeared 
with especial clearness, I have spoken of in the course of the analysis. 
Certain clews which I venture to think valuable have been afforded 
for further analysis. The conscientious preservation by J E of the 
material of his sources, instead of any “free use superseding the 
customary interweaving,” has, I thiuk, been conclusively demon- 
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strated there where of all the Hexateuch it was most doubted —a 
very hopeful and gratifying result. But the fruits of a detailed 
comparison of J and FE for the settlement of the vexed question of 
priority and mutual relation, still more of the numerous related ques- 
tions of historical criticism, we must not attempt to reap from so 
narrow a field. The next step must be a further analysis in the 
difficult chapters Ex. i.—vii. 
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TATIAN'S DIATESSARON AND THE ANALYSIS 
OF THE PENTATEUCH.* 


BY PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE. 


great of modern Old Testament scholars regard the 

Pentateuch as a composite work. An author, who, according to- 
the prevailing hypothesis, lived after the rebuilding of Jerusalem, set 
himself to write the history of his people from the earliest times at 
least to the death of Joshua, with special attention to the history of 
religion and the origin of the sacred institutions and customs. His 
sources were not original, but were the writings of others, who, at dif- 
ferent times and from different points of view, had attempted the same 
task before him. A modern literary man in such a case would have 
digested these earlier narratives, formed his own conception of the 
progress of the history, and his own judgment of its several moments, 
made his own plan, and written the whole story over, from his own 
point of view and in his own fashion. The author of the Pentateuch 
— to call him a‘ redactor’ arises from and gives rise to a misapprehen- 
sion of his aim — went to work in a very different way. He cut up and 
pieced together his sources in such a way as to make a single continuous 
narrative. Where he found parallel accounts of the same event, his 
procedure was determined by circumstances. If they were too diverse 
to be combined, he treated them as accounts of different events, and 
incorporated both, usually in different places. If they were substan- 
tially identical, he used one and dropped the other. In the greater 
number of cases, however, he wove them ingeniously together, so as 
to preserve every detail which was found in either of them, and yet 
avoid striking repetitions. What he adds de suo consists chiefly of 
those modifications of phrase or of fact which were necessary to fit 
and cement his fragments together, or of matter substantially from 
one of his sources, which for some reason was impracticable in its 
original shape. Thus out of three or four histories he makes one 
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continuous history of the origins of the Israelitish people and_ its 
religion —a composite Zora. 

It is not infrequently urged against this theory that such a way of 
making a book is unheard of. Such a “crazy patch-work,” as an 
American scholar lately called the analysis, is without a parallel in 
literature. The layman who knows nothing of Oriental literature 
takes this assertion for a self-evident fact, and of itself sufficient to 
stamp the theories of the critics as not only false, but absurd. This easy 
method with critics, however effective with the common man, especially 
when spiced with a little sarcasm, has one serious defect; its premise 
_is false. Literature furnishes examples enough of every procedure 

which criticism ascribes to the author of the Pertateuch. I wish here | 
to direct special attention to one work, which offers a most striking 
and complete parallel to the hypothesis of composition from documents, 
and which is therefore most instructive to the critic of the Pentateuch — 
the Diatessaron of Tatian. : 

This harmony of the Gospels was made after the middle of the 
second century, whether in Syriac or Greek, scholars are not agreed. 
The internal evidence seems to me to favor the former alternative. 
It was for several generations the Gospel of a large part of the Syrian 
church, and is quoted simply as such. The Doctrine of Addai, a 
work, in its present form, of the fourth century, carries its use back 
to the apostolic age, assuming that it was the original form in which 
the church in Edessa received the Gospel. After the beginning of 
the fifth century, however, there came a change. Rabbula, Bishop of 
Edessa (411-435), ordered that the churches of his diocese should 
be supplied with copies of the Separate Gospels, and that they should - 
be read. A few years later, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus (423-457), - 
found the Diatessaron in use in two hundred churches in his diocese 

-—one in four of the whole number. He sequestered them, and 
replaced them by copies of the Gospels of the Four Evangelists. 
These names are not without significance. ‘They are the opposite of 
“Composite Gospel,” the common name for the Diatessaron. The 
title of Matthew in the Curetonian fragments, which puzzled 
Cureton, and of which Bernstein proposed a wholly untenable expla- 
nation, expresses this contrast ; it is “’The Separate Gospel, Matthew.” 
The Arabic translation, made by a Nestorian scholar in the eleventh 
century, shows that the Composite Gospel maintained itself to a much 
later time in private, if not in ecclesiastical use. 
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Until recently ‘this Harmony of the Gospels has been known only 
from the much altered and interpolated Latin Harmony of which 
Victor of Capua discovered a copy in the sixth century, and from a 
commentary on it by Ephraim the Syrian, which is preserved in Ar- 
menian, and was published in 1836 (in Latin translation in 1876). 
From these sources Zahn, in 1881, reconstructed the Diatessaron 
with what, under the circumstances, must be regarded as conspicuous 
success. Jt has long been known that an Arabic harmony bearing 
the name of Tatian existed in the Vatican Library. A specimen of 
it was printed by Lagarde, from a copy by Ciasca, in 1886. In 1888, 
Ciasca edited the whole from two mss—the Vatican Codex Arab. 
XIV, and a manuscript lately acquired by the Museum Borgianum. 
That in its structure — not in the text, as we shall see hereafter — 
this translation represents the long-lost Diatessaron, there is no reason 
to doubt. We are now able, therefore, to study its composition in a 
way which, from the nature of his materials, we could not so well do 
in Zahn’s reconstruction. 

The author proposed to himself to make out of the four Gospels a single 
continuous narrative of the doings and teachings of Jesus, a life of 
Christ in the words of the evangelists. His sources divided them- 
selves into two groups, John and the Synoptics. The latter so often 
presented identical parallels, that, to avoid repetition, extensive omis- 
sions were necessary. In the Fourth Gospel the parallels to the Sy- 
noptics are so few that almost the whole Gospel could be incorporated 
in his work. A count shows that of John ca. 847 verses out of 880 
are found in the Diatessaron, or over 96 per cent. Of Matthew, on 
the other hand, ca. 821 verses out of 1071, or 76.5 percent; of Mark, 
340 out of 678, or a fraction over 50 per cent; and of Luke, 761 out 
of 1151, or 66.2 per cent. The chief difficulty in combining John with 
the other three Gospels was, of course, chronological. Zahn finds 
that the author disposed the Hauptmassen of his material in conformity 
to the scheme of the Fourth Gospel. I do not feel sure that this is 
the case. It seems to me, on the contrary, that he follows substan- — 
tially the order of Matthew, and brings in the various journeys and 
feasts of John as best he can. This is, however, not a question of 
primary importance for my present purpose. The disposition of this 
earliest Life of Christ has an interest of its own, and I have 
made an analytical table of contents by means of which it can 
readily be compared with other harmonies and with modern Lives 
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of Christ; but I am here concerned only with the composition of 
the work. 

Where the author found in one of the Gospels matter not contained 
in any of the others, as is the case with the greater part of the Gospel 
of John, he had only to find the appropriate place to bring it in; a 
problem of disposition purely. In this he was guided partly by the 
order of the Gospel itself; partly by similarity of situation or of con- 
tent to passages in the other Gospels. 

Where he had two accounts of the same event which were so diverse 
that they could not be combined, he placed them side by side. Thus, 
the narratives of the birth of Jesus in Matthew and Luke present 
insuperable difficulties to the harmonist. Tatian gives Luke’s account 
. complete. including the adoration of the shepherds, the presentation 
in the Temple, and the return to Nazareth (ii. 1-39); then, with 
the words “ After this,” he introduces the account of the appearance 
and adoration of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the return and 
establishment in Nazareth, from Matthew (ii. 1-23). It would be 
impossible to set the two narratives in alight in which the conflict 
between them would appear more glaring. . At the end of chapter 1. 
Joseph and Mary, with tlie child, return to their home in Nazareth ; 
in the first words of chapter 11., we read that after this Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem seeking the new-born King of the Jews ; 
they are directed to Bethlehem, journey thither and do homage to him, 
‘and go their way. Joseph, still in Bethlehem, is warned in a dream 
of Herod’s purpose, escapes to Egypt, and only after the death of 
Herod, and because he is afraid to return to his home in Judea, takes 
up his abode in Nazareth. The case is the more noteworthy, because 
the author might have removed the most striking contradiction by 
ending his extract from Luke at verse 38 instead of verse 39. That 
he did not do so is evidence of the conscientiousness with which he used 
his sources. ‘The example is instructive for the Old Testament critic. 
We are often told that if the Redactor of the Pentateuch had found in 
his sources irreconcilable contradictions of this sort, he would not have 


left them unreconciled ; but would, by conformation or by omission, 


have given unity to his narrative. The inference is. that the contra- 
dictions which we find are all in our own imagination. The premise 
and inference are groundless. The author of the Pentateuch put Gen. 
ii. 4-iii. alongside of Gen. i., as little concerned about the difficulty 
of reconciling the order of creation in the two pieces as Tatian when he 
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put the visit of the Magi after the return of the holy family to Nazareth. 
He meant above evérything else to embody in his work all that his 
sources gave him. The same aim, with the same results, can be seen 
in Ibn Hisham’s Life of Mohammed, which excellently illustrates the 
growth of a book by supplement. 

Where, on the other hand, the accounts which he found in his 
sources were not in themselves conflicting, but were set in a different 
connection, or ascribed to a different time in Jesus’ ministry, our author 
does not, like many modern harmonists, think that the same thing 
was done twice, but makes his choice. The cleansing of the Temple 
is put by John in the earliest, by the Synoptics in the last, period of 
Jesus’ public work. Tatian follows the latter, though he uses the 
account of John as largely as that of Matthew in relating the transac- 
tion. So in regard to the healing of the blind man at Jericho, where 
there is a difference among the Synoptics as to whether the miracle 
took place when Jesus was entering or leaving the city, and whether 

. there was one blind man or two, the author treats the question with 
more freedom than many modern scholars, who are disposed to find 
here two distinct miracles. 

Where two reports agree in substance, but differ in detail, our 
author’s principle is to embody in his harmony all that is given by his 
sources. An interesting example is the Sermon on the Mount, in 
chapters vit1.—x. Matthew, as the fuller report, is naturally his prin- 
cipal source, but he makes a place for all that is peculiar to Luke. 
The Beatitudes are given, with the exception of the last, just as they 
stand in Matthew; but they are followed by the Woes, which in Luke 
form the pendant to them; and so throughout. The author has, how- 
ever, not merely combined the reports of Matthew and Luke; he has 
also incorporated in his Sermon on the Mount a number of sayings 
of Jesus which are found in the Gospels in other connections. Thus 
the saying, * With what measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again,” which in Matthew and Luke is connected with the warning 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” brings to mind the passage in 
Mark where the same proverbial expression has a different application, 
“Take heed what ye hear, for with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you ; and more shall be given to you. I say unto those 
who hear: He that hath, to him shall be given, and he that hath not, 
from him shall be taken away what he might have.” Thus the bringing 
together of sayings on the same subject, or containing the same figure, 
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of which the longer discourses of Jesus in the Synoptics supply 
abundant examples, is here carried a step further.’ 

Two or more parallel accounts of the same event are usually inter- 
woven with great ingenuity, and often still greater intricacy, so as to 
preserve every detail found in any one of the sources, and yet avoid 
repetitions and hard transitions. As an illustration, take the storm on 
the Sea of Galilee and the scene following with the demoniac, Mark 
iv. 35 ff, with the parallels in Matthew and Luke.” 


Sa. And he said to them that day at evening, ' Let us go over 


Bayi to the other side of the lake.' And he sent away the multi- 


Ju82_ tude. ' And Jesus embarked in the boat, he and his disciples ; ' 
and there were with them other boats.' And there arose in 

In8 > =the sea a great commotion of tempest and wind, ! and the 
Wr i382 boat was near being swamped by the immense waves.' But 
8% Jesus wasasleep on a cushion in the stern of the boat.' And 
his disciples came and woke him, and said to him, Master, 

Iu8 2b us; behold, we perish. ' And he arose, and rebuked the 
Mr 4 39-i1a winds and the raging of the water, ' and said to the sea, Be 
’ still, and be thou rebuked. And the wind was still, and there 

was a great calm. 40 And he said to them, Why are ye 

so fearful? Why have ye no faith? And they feared with 

lu 8 Sb-2%a a mighty fear, ' and were amazed; and said one to another, 
Seest thou who this is, who commands even the winds and 

the waves and the sea, and they obey him? 26 And they 

went on, aud came to the country of the Gadarenes, which 


Sie is over against Galilee. 27 And when he went out of the 


In § 7b boat to land, ' there met him from among the tombs ' a man 

in whom was a devil of long time; and he ware no clothes, 

Wr53b4a nor lived in a house, but among the tombs.'! And no man 

was able to bind him with chains; for as often as he was 

bound with chains and fetters, he broke the chains, and severed 

In 8 2% the fetters,'and he was driven by the devil into the desert ; 

Wr 54b5a and no man was able to tame him. 5 And all the time, by 
night and day, he was among the tombs and in the mountains, - 


1 Observe also how in chapter xtvi., Luke xxii. 35-38 is interpolated in the 
Johannean Farewell Discourse, between John xiv. 31 a and b. 

* This passage is given in a literal translation. In the second example, The 
Baptism of Jesus, I have followed the English version as closely as possible, in 


order to illustrate the effect of such composition in the familiar words of the 
Gospels. 
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‘and no man could pass by that way.' And he cried and cut 
himself with stones. 6 And when he saw Jesus from afar, He 
ran and fell down before him, 7 and cried with a loud 
voice, '.What have we to do with thee, Jesus, Son of the 
Most High God? ! I adjure thee by God that thou tormeut 
me not.’ And Jesus commanded the unclean ‘spirit to come 
out of the man. And he had been a long time in bondage to 
it. 30 And Jesus asked him, What is thy name? He an- 
swered him, Legion; because many devils had entered into 
him. 31 And they besought of him that he would not com- 
mand them to depart into the abyss. 32 And there was 
there a herd of many swine, feeding on the mountain ; 
and the devils besought of him that he would give them 
leave to enter into the swine. And he gave them leave. 
33 And the devils went out of the man, and entered into 
the swine, etc. 


This is not an unfair illustration of the method of the author. 
Where there are four sources, as, for example, in the narrative of the 
baptism and temptation of Jesus, the interweaving is still more 


complex. 


Mt 3 13 
B 


Jo 1 29-31 


M3 HE 


In 3 
Mt 3 16b 


Iu 3 22a 
Mt3 17 
Jo 132-34 


Ther: cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto: John, to 
be baptized of him.' And Jesus was about thirty years of 
age, and was supposed to be the son of Joseph.' And John . 
seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world. 30 This is he 
of whom I said, After me cometh a man which is preferred 
before me, for he was before me. 31 And I knew him not; 
but that he should be made manifest to Israel, therefore am 
I come baptizing with water.' And John forbade him, 
saying, I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou 
to me? 15 Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be 
so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Then he suffered him. ' And when all the people were bap- 
tized, Jesus also was baptized. ' And he went up straightway 
out of the water, and the heavens were opened unto him. f 


And the Holy Ghost descended upon him in the likeness of 


a dove;! and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. '! And John bare 
record, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven, like 
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a dove, and it abode upon him. 33 And I knew him not; 
but he that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and 
remaining on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost. 34 And I saw and bare record that this is 
lnifa the Son of God.' And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
returned from Jordan. ' And immediately the Spirit driveth 
Wr1 13h =him into the wilderness ' to be tempted of Satan; and he 
Mti2a. was with the wild beasts.’ And he fasted forty days and 
la - fe forty nights, '! and in those days he did eat nothing; ' and he 
was afterward ahungered. 3 And the tempter came to him, 
and said, If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread. 4 But he answered and said, It is 
written, Man sha!l not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 5 Then the 
devil taketh him up into the Holy City, and setteth him ona 
pinnacle of the temple, 6 and saith unto him, If thou be the 
Son of God, cast thyself down ; for it is written, He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against 
‘a stone. 7 Jesus said unto him, It is written again, Thou 
Inif-7 shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.! And the devil took him 
up into a high mountain, and showed unto him all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them in a moment of 
time. 6 And the devil said uuto him, All this power will I 
give thee, and the glory of it, for that is delivered unto me, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it. 7 If thou therefore wilt 
worship me, all shali be thine, ete. 

The most hair-splitting analysis of the Pentateuch seems sober in 
comparison with this Composite Gospel. It is, to use Prof. Mead’s 
figure, a patch-work, crazier than the wildest dreams of the critics. 
And yet U think no one will read it, especially in a Semitic language, 
without feeling that the author has succeeded beyond what we should 
have thought possible in making a unity of it. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that this patch-work was made, sot 
of indifferent historical writings, but of the sacred books of the Chris- - 
tian church ; that it was meant to take the place of the Gospels ; that 
it accomplished its end so successfully that it almost completely super- 
seded the separate Gospels in the public use of a considerable part of 
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the Syrian church; that it was apparently only under influences from 
without that it was banished from the use of these churches in the 
fifth century. Aphraates and Ephraim are acquainted, indeed, with 
the separate Gospels; but it is certainly within the bounds of possi- 
bility that, if the Syrian church had been left to itself, without constant 
contact with the greater church to the West, the knowledge of the 
separate Gospels might in the end have have been lost, even among 
the learned. The parallel to the history of the Pentateuch would then 
have been complete. 

The way in which the author treats his sources deserves somewhat 
more detailed notice. 1 have incidentally referred above to the 
extensive omissions. These amount to more than one fourth of the 
whole; if we take the Synoptics alone, to about one third. Most of 
the omitted matter is from the parallels in the Synoptic Gospels ; and 
the author has taken great pains that no fact, no detail in the relation 
of a fact, should be lost. ‘The one conspicuous omission which is not 
of this sort is already remarked upon by the fathers. Tatian excluded 
both the genealogies of Jesus. Whatever may have led him to omit 
these documents, the fact is a striking testimony to the freedom of 
his attitude toward the sources. If they had had for him strictly 
canonical authority, it is not likely that he would have ventured to 
suppress them in a book intended for church use. 

The Gospels do not present the events of Jesus’ life in the same 
order. Not only has John a scheme of his own, but the order of 
Matthew differs from that of Luke. A connected narrative can only 
be made by the freest transposition. We find this on every page of 
the Diatessaron. Luke iv. 1 f. 5-7, e.g. is in chap. tv; 13-22" in v. 
(14°, 15 also in vit); 23-30 in xvir; 42°, 43 in vir; 44, 31-41 in vi. 
The conversation with Nicodemus is carried over with the account of 
the cleansing of the Temple which precedes it to the last period of 
Jesus’ ministry, and so on. Not only are passages transposed as 
wholes, to bring them into connection with their parallels in other 
Gospels, but in working together the details of the parallel narratives 
of any given doing of Jesus, or the reports of any saying, the most 
complicated transposition of verses, fragments of verses, and single 
phrases is constantly necessary. There is another cause of trans- 
position, of which I will speak later; namely, the use of words or 


verses taken from their original connection to form the bridge be- 
27 
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tween different sources or passages where the transition would other- 
wise be too hard. 

The author has added nothing which was not contained in his 
sources, and has changed them as little as possible. Yet he was fre- 
quently compelled, in order to make a passable connection or transi- 
tion, to supply or omit an explicit subject, to substitute different 


'- particles of transition, and sometimes to make the connection in his 


own words. Thus, in a case already referred to, he joins Matt. ii. 1 
to Luke ii. 39 by substituting for the words “ Now when Jesus was 
‘born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod the King,” simply, 
“ After this.” Mark iii. 14 relates the choice of twelve disciples. 
After Luke vi. 13 ff. it could only find a place by making it read, 
‘“‘ These twelve he chose,” etc., by which means it is made to resume 
the preceding, instead of introducing, as it does in the original, the 
list of the twelve. Matt. xii. 32 ff. is made possible alongside of 
Mark iii. 28 ff., by prefacing it with the words, “He said again.” 
Such cases are very common. A joint is often made, as I have 
said above, by taking a verse or a phrase quite out of its original 
connection, or by cutting through one of his sources in such a way 
as to make the last words serve as a transition to something different 
from what originally followed. Thus Luke iv. 38 tells us that 
Jesus, on going out of the synagogue, went into Simon’s house, 
where Simon's mother-in-law lay ill of a fever, ete. The author 
puts in here the calling of Matthew, and makes it fit thus: “ And 
when Jesus went out of the synagogue, 'he saw a man whose name 


was Matthew, sitting among the publicans; and he said to him, Fol- 


low me, and he arose, and followed him. ! And Jesus came into’ the . 
house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John. !And Simon’s — 
mother-in-law was ill,” etc. (Luke iv. 38%, Matt. ix. 9°, Mark i. 29, 
Luke iv. 38°f.). In Luke vi. 27 we read, “I say unto you which 
hear, Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you,” ete. The 
introductory phrase is used by Tatian to connect Luke vi. 24-27 with 
Matt. v. 13, so that it runs, “I say unto you which hear, Ye are the 
salt of the earth,” etc. In such ways a reasonably smooth connection 
is made between passages originally wholly unrelated to one another. . 
It should be said that this is, in one way, much easier to do in a Semitic 
language than it would be in English or in Greek. A similar har- 
mony of the Greek Gospels would involve.far more extensive changes 
in grammatical structure, in order to fit the bits together. But in 
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Syriac, where a simple paratactic structure is the rule, the members 
of what would in Greek be a complex sentence stand side by side, 
each complete in itself, and the sentence may be divided after almost 
any of its clauses without destroying it. 

There is one thing in which the Arabic Diatessaron which we i 
in our hands differs notably from the Pentateuch. The sources 
from which the composite narrative is made up are distinguished by . 
diacritical signs — M for Matthew, R fur Mark, Q for Luke, H for 
John. In the Borgian manuscript these signs are generally lacking, 
so that the text runs on unbroken. The prologue, however, shows 
that it is derived from a copy which had these signs: In the Vatican 
Ms they are employed throughout, though often erroneously. Ciasca 
is of the opinion that the original had no such signs, but that they 
have been added by later hands. This seems to me very unlikely. 
It would be a work of the greatest difficulty, and of no practical 
utility, to add these signs to a text originally devoid of them, and 
attain even a tolerable degree of correctness. On the other hand, it 
is very natural that they should be dropped by later copyists as useless. 
I am inclined to think, therefore, that the author distinguished his 
sources by such signs in the original composition of the Diatessaron. 
If this be true, does it not outweigh all the analogies we have observed 
to the composition of the Pentateuch? Must we not say that we 
have indeed dismemberment, rearrangement, but no real composition, 
so long as every fragment bears the name of its own Gospel? As to 
the latter point, any one can easily convince himself that the Diates- 
saron is meant to read smoothly, with grammatical and psychological | 
connection, right over these divisions; and in the public reading of 
the book in church it is not to be supposed that the sense was broken, 
every half dozen words sometimes, by the names of the Evangelists. 
The diacritical signs are there for the use of the learned, not for prac- 
tical purposes. For the church, therefore, it was a composite work, 
as truly as the Pentateuch. But why are the signs there at all, if the 
author designed a real Composite Gospel? Any one who is familiar 
with Moslem tradition will be at no loss for the answer. It is the 
’Isndd. The tradition of the life and sayings of Jesus went back to 
certain men who had a personal knowledge of the things they handed 
down, — Matthew, Peter, John, —or otherwise stood at the source 
of Christian tradition, as Paul. The second and third Gospels were 
traced, in this interest, to Peter and Paul. Tatian, therefore, names 
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his sources, precisely because the whole weight rests on their names ; 
just as Ibn Hisham, in his Life of Mohammed, gives us in all cases 
the names of the persons from whom and through whom a given 
relation has come to him. The case was wholly different with the 
Pentateuch. The analogy of the whole historical literature of the 
Old Testament gives us the right to assume that the sources which the 
compiler wove together were anonymous. Even if the name of the 
author of any one of these sources, or of all of them, had been known, 
however, he stood in no such relation to the facts he narrated as one 
of the companions of the Prophet to Moslem tradition, or one of the 
evangelists to the Christian tradition of the life of Jesus. ‘The compiler 
of the Pentateuch, therefore, had no reason to distinguish by name 
the sources from which he made up his history, even if he was in a 
position to do so. The same consideration may explain why ‘Tatian 
keeps closer to his sources than the author of the Pentateuch. It is a 
fair question, however, whether the original Diatessaron followed them 
as exclusively as the text we have. The latter has been systematically 
revised after the Syrian Church Bible, and exotica once contained 
in it may: have been removed in that process. In fact, it can be shown 
with much probability that this is the case. 

T have touched here on another point in resemblance between the 
Diatessaron and the Pentateuch. Both were, at a time long subse- 
quent to their origin, subjected to a thorough recension of the text. 
The original Syriac text of the Diatessaron no doubt resembled the 
so-called Curetonian, more than the Peshitto, whatever view we take 
of the relation of the one to the other. The Syriac from which our 
Arabic was translated in the eleventh century was substantially the 
Peshitto. I say substantially, for there are a considerable number of 
readings which differ from that version, without showing any definite 
resemblance to any other type of Syriac text. I have not collated 
Ciasca’s text with the Peshitto, except in a few passages; but in my 
reading of it for the purpose of investigating the composition of the 
book I have incidentally remarked several variants. In Mark vii. 26, 
e.g. the Syrophoenician woman is said to be from Emesa. Matt. 
xvii. 25, in answer to Jesns’ question from whom the kings of the 
earth take tribute, reads: “Simon said to him, From the strangers. 
Jesus said to him, Then the sons are free. Simon said to him, Yes. 
Jeaus said to him, Do thou also give to them, as a stranger; and, lest. 
it make ‘them trouble, go to the sea,” etc. Matt. xxiii. 34 reads: 
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“ Therefore behold I, the wisdom of God, send unto you prophets,” 
etc. I do not reckon the many places where the text has been 
slightly modified in favor of a better connection, or where a confla- 
tion, perhaps unintentional, has taken place. After making allow- 
ance for these, there still remain variations from the common Peshitto 
text, such as those given above. 

Every Old Testament scholar who examines the Diatessaron will 
doubtless ask himself the question: If this Composite Gospel had come 
down to us as the Pentateuch has, without diacritical signs to dis- 
tinguish one source from another, the original sources themselves 
having been lost, should we be able, by the methods which we have 
applied to the Pentateuch, to decompose it, and to reconstitute its 
elements? We could not fail to discover its composite character by 
the same marks by which we recognize this in the case of the Penta- 
teuch. No matter how closely parallel the sources, no matter how 
ingenious the mosaic, the lack of homogeneousness in conception will 
appear. The narrative does not go straight to its end, but doubles on 
itself; there are incongruities, if not contradictions; doublets, joints, 
and seams; in short, all the signs by which we can in literary com- 
position distinguish a patch-work from whole cloth. I have called 
attention to the conflict in which the two narratives of the infancy 
stand. The same thing may be observed in other instances. Thus, 
in chap. xv. we read, from Mark vi. 20, that Herod feared John, 
knowing him to be a pure and holy man; and watched over him, and 
heard much from him, and did it, and obeyed him willingly. In the 
very next words, however, from Matthew, we learn that he wished 
to kill him, and was only restrained by fear of the people; and then 
again, from Mark, that when Herodias demanded John’s head, Herod 
was very sorry. In the same chapter we have, Mark vi. 16, Herod 
said to his servants, “This is John the Baptist, whom I beheaded ; he 
is risen from the dead,” and a little later, Luke ix. 9, “ Herod said, 
John I have beheaded, but who is this, of whom I hear these things?” 
In chap. xu. at the beginning, we read, from Matt., “Jesus embarked 
in the boat, and crossed over ard came to his own city”; but in the 
next words, from Luke viii. 38, we are still in the country of the 
Gadarenes: “ And the man out of whom he had cast the demons 
asked that he might remain with him,” etc. Instances could be mul- 


3 But Matt. xxiv. 8, “haec omnia initium sunt inundationum” (p. 73), is 
Ciasca’s error. The Arabic has dolorum. 
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tiplied almost indefinitely. Of a different kind are cases like ‘this, 


from chap. Iv. Matt. iii. 13, Jesus comes to John to be baptized, 14, 
but John forbids him. In the Diatessaron, Luke iii. 28, John i. 29-31 
are wedged in between these two verses of Matthew, with the conse- 
quence that the words “ But John forbade him” have no connection 
with the preceding. Examples of doublets are also numerous. The 
Vox clamantis is given in chap. 11. from Matthew, and in 1v. from 
John. The call of the first disciples by the sea is told twice, with 
verbal parallels: “I will make you fishers of men” (chap. v.), and, 
“ Henceforth you shall catch men unto life” (chap. v1. — observe the 
added words). Overlapping is common, as e.g. in chap. XXIX. near 
the beginning, Luke xviii. 30 and Mark x. 30%. An example where 
substantially the same thing is told three times is in the beginning of 
chap. XxxIx., the words of Jesus about the anointing in Bethany. 
But it is especially in the account of the appearances of the angels to 
the women after the resurrection, and the appearances of the risen 
Lord, that the unwillingness to omit anything has led to a confusing 
multiplication of details, in which the composite character is most 
plainly seen. 

There is not, as far as I see, any one of the phenomena on which 
we rely in the Pentateuch to prove the composite character of a text, 
which is not abundantly illustrated in the Diatessaron. And the 
indirect demonstration which this fact gives of the correctness of our 
method is complete. ‘That some of these phenomena could in indi- 
vidual cases be explained in some other way, or, if need were, explained 
away, does not affect this in the least. One simple hypothesis explains 
them all; and the correctness of this hypothesis receives the strongest 
support from the actual case before us, in which we see that the same 
phenomena have arisen from composition. 

Whether we should be able to analyze the Composite Gospel with 
as much success as we have had in the Pentateuch, is another 
question. We may answer confidently, that we should not. If we 
had the Diatessaron in Greek, we should be able to take out the 
portions which belong to the Fourth Gospel almost as completely and 
surely as we can P in the Pentateuch. But the remainder would be 
more stubborn. No doubt we should observe differences, such as the 
Kingdom of Heaven and the Kingdom of God; no doubt we should 
note characteristic expressions, such as the ever recurring “ straight- 
way” of Mark; we should discover differences of conception as well 
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as of language. But we should lack any such external criteria as we 
have in the relation of J E or-D or P to the history and the prophets. 
The Gospels are the product of one age, of one circle; they have a 
common basis of evangelic tradition ; and their relation to one another 
is a problem which criticism has not satisfactorily solved, even with 
the separate Gospels to work on. The problem is more like that of 
the composition of one of the chief sources of the Pentateuch — say 
P or D— than that of the primary analysis, but is even more complex. 
Something, no doubt, would be possible; but the irresolvable remainder 
would be very large. Analysis cannot do everything. That it has 
done as much as it has in the Old Testament is due to the peculiarly 
favorable circumstances under which the problem is there presented. 
The Homeric scholar, the critic set down to a Composite Gospel like 
this, has a task with which far less can be done. In the Pentateuch 
itself there is a limit, and it may be narrower than we think. But 
even if what can with reasonable certainty be established by the 
analysis were far less than we believe it to be, it would not alter 
the fact that the Pentateuch is a composite work, any more than our 
inability to resolve the Synoptic element in the Diatessaron would 
prove that that work was not composite. 

In conclusion, I repeat that a thorough study of this book will 
be very profitable to Old Testament critics and to their opponents. 
For an answer to a good many of the common arguments against 
the analysis, it will be sufficient, as 5 I have tried to show, to refer 
to Tatian.* 


* A convenient synopsis of the contents of the Arabic Diatessaron and of 
Ephraim’s.Commentary is to be found in Hemphill, S., The Diatessaron of Tatian, 


London. 1888. An appendix subjoins the capita of the Latin Harmony, from 
Ranke’s Codex Fuldensis. 


. 
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ON wit? IN ISAIAH LII. 15. 
BY PROF. GEORGE F. MOORE. 


‘HE words begin the apodosis to verse 14. As multitudes 
have gazed in horror upon the marred lineaments of the servant, 


disfigured out of all semblance of humanity, so, when his true char- 
acter and destiny are revealed, nations and kings shall be struck — 


with consternation and awe before him. ‘The general sense of the 
passage is not doubtful ; the contrast is parallel to xlix.7. But the 
word 1" is a stumbling block to the interpreter. It can be nothing 
but the causative of m2, as the punctuation makes it. 

mr, Kal intrays. (Mithlau-Volck trans./), of fluids, “spirt,” Isa. 
Ixiii. 8. omg? (1) “their life-blood (?) spirted on my 
garments,” as the juice of the grapes in the press spirts on one 
who is trampling them. Further, 2 Kings ix. 33; Lev. vi. 20 (twice ; 
ouce with partitive subj.) ft. rm Hi. trans. ‘sprinkle’ a fluid (blood, 
oil, etc.) (acc.), or some of a fluid (72, partitive object), on (53, rarely 
dx), or before (:5>, "= mx, Lev. iv. 6), something, with (3 instru- 
mental) something (generally the finger, but also bunch of hyssop, 
Num. xix. 18); cf. Lev. xvi. 19, oon yo mim. No 
other meanings and no other constructions are found in the O.T. The 
use of the word in the Mishna agrees entirely with that of biblical 
Hebrew. Examples in numbers in M. Para, x11.; Tos. Para, xt. 
(x1.), ed. Zuckerm. 640 f. The passive, Hophal, occurs Tos. Tohar. 
1x. 6 (670,; Zuckerm.); "p> b> mum xd Now 4X, “or perhaps there 
was no sprinkling at all,” no attempt to perform the rite. In the 
same impersonal sense in the ptcp., Tos. Para, xu. (x1.) 16 (641, 
Zuckerm.)'; M. Para, xu. 8, MIM Am Xd, “ He does not 
sprinkle it; but if he does, the sprinkling is valid”; cf. M. x1. 7, 
Tos. x1. (x.) 6, mim Rime Nd. The reference is the purifica- 
tion of spindles. 

In our verse the word is rendered ‘sprinkle’ by Aq. and Theod., 


* Read in May 1890. 
1 Levy, NA iii. 364, refers by mistake to Tos. Johar. xt. 
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pavrice Vg., asperget Pesh., ‘purify’ Luth., A.V., ete. So Vitr., 
Lo., Hengst., Schegg, Reinke, Pusey, Alex., Henders., Urwick, al. 

The objections to this interpretation are, 1 That the construction is 
unexampled. min in Heb. is to sprinkle something upon some person 
or thing, not to sprinkle a person or thing with something. That the 
Eng. ‘ sprinkle’ or Lat. aspergere can be construed in either way has 
no bearing on the question of Hebrew usage. 2 That in this way we 
get no proper contrast to 14, or parallel to 15a8. Compare also xlix. 
7. Moreover, even if these objections were less decisive, the reference 
to the purifying or expiatory character of the servant’s sufferings, 
which would not be out of place after liii. 10, is here unexpected, 
and in such brevity obscure. 

Some early interpreters supposed that mM was used metaphorically, 


_the will scatter, disperse, many nations, as the drops of a fluid are 


scattered in sprinkling it. So Symm. droBahei, Saad., 
and many Jewish commentators. Others supplied t 25. So Jefet b. 
‘Ali, Ibn Ezra, al. But the supposed metaphor is unparalleled, the 
ellipsis harsh, and neither rendering gives a satisfactory correlative 
to 14.7 
Since no satisfactory sense could he extracted from the Hebrew 
uses of mt:, the Arabic dictionary was ransacked for words of similar 
sound which might yield a more apposite meaning. Houbigant con- 
nected ™3° in our text with. a to which he ascribes the sense recreare, 
in antithesis to csv, 14. From the same root J. D. Michaelis, Orient. 
Bibliothek, x1v. App. 168, also would derive it, pronouncing mY, and 
rendering ‘ deliciae gentium erit.’ Doederlein, Jesaias ex Heb. Lat. 


? 
Vert., ete., explained it by the Arab. [x9] sy ‘he was addicted, 


or devoted, to something; desirous of it,’ translating, “addictas sibi 
reddet gentes multus.” These attempts have only a historical interest. 
‘The explanation which in our century has found almost universal 
acceptance among those who give up the traditional ‘sprinkle,’ was 
put forth by Chr. D. A. Martini, in his Commentatio philologico-critica 
tn loc. Isa. lit. 13-liti. 12, 1791.8 Martini goes back to the primary 
2 For a synopsis of other Jewish interpretations of the word, see Pusey in. The 
Jewish Interpreters of Isaiah litt. Introduction to the English Translation, Vol. 11. 
p- Xxxviii. 
8 N. W. Schroeder, Observatt. sel. ad origg. hebr., I have not seen. © 
288 
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signification of corresponding to M13, viz. ‘leap’ (‘ salitt, exilitt’). 
So, in an example quoted by Golius, Hxultavit prae hilaritate. Ina 
derived sense, the blood ‘leaped’ forth from the wound, ‘spirted.’ 
Thus in Arab. edt ao sparsim fluxit sanguis ; and the common 
uses of m3, in Kal and Hiphil. In Isa. lii. 15, mim is to be taken in 
the primary sense, ‘cause to leap, spring.’ It can, however, in this 
connection, hardly be, as in the Arab. example cited, ‘leap for joy’; 
but rather ‘in wonder, consternation, terror.’ The Heb. tin, d*3, 
and the like, show that the same physical manifestations may express 
the most opposite emotions. 

The theory of Schroeder and Martini was adopted by Gesenius, 
Comm., in loc., “ Er wird aufspringen, frohlocken machen viele Vélker, 
sie mit Freude erfiillen,” and Thes. s.v., assilire fecit ; taking assilire 
now in the sense of “subito assurgere de sede, quod facere solent qui 
inopinato conspiciunt virum in magna dignitate constitutum, cui honos, 
reverentia, vel pietas praestanda est.” The later modification agrees 
better with the parallel clause. So Rosenm., Hitz., Ew., Knob., Luz., 
Del., Niigelsb., Orel., Bredenk., Briggs, Dillm., al. mu., and RV mg- 
(‘ startle’). 

As the word is not in Lane, a brief statement of Arabic usage as 


set forth in the native lexicons (Kamus, Taj el-‘Arus, Mohit) will not 
be out of place. 


I. 1. To leap, spring (according to some authorities restricted to 
the sense.‘ leap up’) : 


a. skip, gambol ; of asses, wild calves, kids ; spring, of locusts, etc. 
6. leap = cover (copulate) ; of some kinds of animals. : 
c. of provisions, rise in price, be dear. 

2. Of men: 


a with tt > to jump sper one and trample him under foot (T A), 
assault. 


with to leave suddenly, (= ), rush away from. 


ce. fig. in the phrase “his heart leaped with him to (oH!) such 
and such a thing,” impelled him (of eager, impetuous desire). 


- ? 
3. SP (passive iu form, intransitive in sense), syn. vp: ‘To 


‘ This is a_mistake, see below. 
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lose much blood, bleed profusely. So in a tradition,® “he was hit by 
an arrow in the knee, and bled profusely of it (the wound), and died.” 


-? 
wiley aie (553. 
The chief derivative nouns are, 


oly > a seizure, paroxysm, (said of anger and the like). 
sp hs » wont to rush headlong (into evil). 


iy » hastiness of temper, passionateness. 

An extended account of the derived stems of the verb is not neces- 
sary here. I will only mention the use of vi. with ht to rush 
upon some one’s land and take it (cf. ‘jump a claim’),° TA; vim. with 
_ the same preposition, se révolter contre son souverain, se déclarer indé- 
pendant ; Dozy, u. 664. 

Our examination of the usage does not bear out the assertion of 
Prof. Tayler Lewis’ and others, that the Arabic word has sisi 


5 Of Abu ‘Amir al Ash‘ari, who fell at Honein. 
Cf. s’emparer de, Dozy. 
7 Bib. Sacra, 1873, 168 ff. In his endeavor to sustain the assertion that fs 


is a low word, Prof. Lewis treats Hariri very badly. The proverbial. saying, 


XXVII. 2875 de Sacy, uw logy 
etc., which he renders assiliet tunc remittet, stands in a context where such a sense 
is out of the question, as he must have seen if he had read three lines together. 
Moreover, Hariri himself explains the origin and application of the phrase, 2920, 
without the slightest suspicion of an obscene allusion. That Prof. Lewis takes 
no notice of this passage is the more remarkable because it is cited in full by 
Gesenius, whom Prof. Lewis charges with mistating the usage. So also in xi111. 


4984 (5716, ed. 2). ! 
‘then he made off as an enraged man goes, and sprang like a locust,” ( Anglice 
“went off hopping mad’). Prof. Lewis’s “ He leaped the leap of the male locust,” 
is certainly an extraordinary misunderstanding. whit stands instead of the 
usual solely for the sake-of the rhyme. Finally, xxx1.341,,. (393), “in 


an obscene comparison or proverb, which cannot decently be translated,” the 
commentator finds an obscene sense not in the words under discussion, for an 
explanation of which he refers to Hariri on xxv11 (292,, see above), but in the 


following words Lolo cyl (Lewis, Le. 172q); but even for these he gives 
an alternative explanation, which refers them to anger, not to lust. 
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.ingly a low and obscene sense. On the other hand, it affords little 
support to the prevailing exegetical hypothesis. 

It does not appear that the Arab. verb is used in the sense of 
‘spring to one’s feet,’ or ‘leap for joy.’ Zzxultavit prae hilaritate, in 
Golins, upon which Martini seized, is in the Arabic lexicons, “ The 
asses frisked for liveliness,” i.e. were lively and frisked.* Similarly, 

‘ in a proverb, was 972: ‘first he frisked and then grew tame,’ 
said of fallen greatuess ; a metaphor said to be taken from goats, 
whose lively youth is followed by a sober age (Moh.). The obscene 
interpretation (Lewis) is against Hariri’s own interpretation, de 
Sacy, 292,. 


It is, however, particularly in the use of the verb under 3 above, 


where the connection with the Hebrew mi was thought more clearly 


to appear, that the statements of older scholars need correction. 


eo IS, “exiliit, h. sparsim fluxit sanguis,” Martini, 28, is a three- 


- 
fold error. First, not Is but sp is used in this sense; second, the 


- 3 
idiom is not sp but deri! hence, third, the mean- 
ing is not ‘the blood leaped forth,’ but ‘the man wasted, bled his 
life away.’ 

The etymological connection with mz is therefore illusory. 

The decisive fact, however, is that Arab. 133 and Heb. nu represent 
different roots. Ieb. m2 is Aram. xwz, Pe. Aph., by which it is 
frequently rendered in the ‘Targums, (e.g. 2 Kings ix. 33, Pe. ; ; Lev. 
iv. 17, Aph. etc.), Syr. ip, Isa. Ixiii. 3. (Elsewhere mz is ren- 
dered by ~95).” 

‘The 3 of ma is therefore 1, = Aram. 3 i Arab. &, and the 


Arab. equivalent not Is but 15". There are, indeed, phonetic pairs 
such as Heb. "53 = Aram. "73, 5p) = pos : and Heb. "13 = Syr. sp.” 


8 Pusey, l.c. corrects this inaccuracy, but falls into another error, rendering, 
‘‘ the ass sprung from his night’s resting place.” 

® Schultens, ad ercerpta Hamasae, 388, quotes Golius inexactly. 

1° Of course the Aram. x2 corresponds phonetically to other roots beside 
the Heb. mis. 

11 The last is not a mere loan-word fromthe O.T. See W. R. Smith, Religion 
of the Semites, 1. 463. 
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But we should require more evidence than a single instance in one 
of these languages to justify the assumption that such a relation exists 
in the case of m3. Nor could we, without further evidence, recognize 
in Hebrew two roots m3, one with t,, meaning ‘spirt,’ and another 
with ‘spring.’ 

It has also very properly been urged against the prevailing view, 
that the Hebrew has words enough for ‘leap,’ ‘leap up’; words 
proper and tropical enough for ‘ exult,’ or ‘be iv dismay, anguish’ ; 
and that so isolated a dwaf Aeyopevoy, even if better attested in the 
sister languages, would in this connection be highly suspicious. 

Putting all this together, it is clear that the explanation and inter- 
pretation of m" in Isa. lii. 15 which has satisfied most recent scholars 
must be given up. 

There remains only the ultima ratio criticorum. Durell and Jubb, 
in Lowth, prefer the LXx @avpdoovra, which is unobjectionable 
though feeble. They suppose the Greek translators to have read 
aim. But mim does not mean ‘ gaze in wonder’; and where it means 
‘look upon,’ ‘look with satisfaction upon,’ it is construed with 3, like 
mx" in the same sense. Nor is it reasonable to think that the Lxx 
for once translated this common verb in so extraordinary and incorrect 
away. Without reference to the Lxx or to the older English critics, 
Bredenkamp has lately again suggested the same emendation. But 
in this connection it seems trivial. Cheyne conjectures "m2 (rather 


_Baba Kama, 38°, give to the verb in this passage the sense of 


‘springing’; cf. Lev. xi.21. So Abulw., Ki., Ra. (citing also Job 
xxxvii.) ; the first two combining the idea of removal ; an association 
strengthened by the Aram. "M3, ‘cast away,’ which, however, is from 
a different root. So most modern scholars. Following this interpre- 
tation we should get in Isaiah by Cheyne’s conjecture, in another way, 
the same sense which the majority of commentators have got out of 
mm. But both the text and the meaning of Hab. iii. 6 are too 
doubtful to give us much confidence in an emendation based upon it. 
In M.T. we miss a proper parallelism between measuring the earth 
and startling the nations; nor is there a very obvious connection 
between God’s seeing and its effect. If yax "2" is sound, one 
might be tempted, for the sake of the parallelism, to pronounce the 

12 The root 4% is a figment; but has its ground in dissatisfaction with the 
text. 
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succeding verb “ms (Judges i. 23) exploravit. The xx apparently 
read differently. We can hardly conceive of their stumbling over 
asz, and while Vg. dissolvit is a good rendering of MH. “rs, it is 
different with 

The antithesis between verses 14 and 15, and the structure of the 
the latter verse require in the place of mm a plural verb of which 
n3 is subject. Omit mim, and no one would think of supplying the 
gap in any other way. In so far the Lxx, however they may have 
come by it, have the better text. The close-pressed mouth of the 
next clause is a gesture of confusion or dismay, as in Psalm evii. 42; 
Job v. 16, in both of which passages the emotion is, as here, the result 
of the striking change ia the fortunes of the suffering or oppressed 
righteous man. 

In view of the whole context, therefore, I conjecture that for n° 
we should restore 535° ."° Compare Deut. ii. 25 3 Isa. Ixiv. 1; in both 
instances commotion caused by what the peoples hear of Israel. The 
closest parallel is Jer. xxxiii.9. The immediate future is downfall and 
captivity, vs.5, but beyond that is restoration, 7 f., and when that comes 
the nations of the earth shall hear of all the good which Yahwe does to 
his people, m> Mes SON bs bs bs 

Two or three illegible letters in the copy which was made the basis 
of the Hebrew standard text, or in one of its ancestors, would account 
for the corruption of ‘13 to mx. The Oavpaoovra of the Lxx 
might perhaps be ‘explained as a variant in the Greek for 6ayByjoov- 
rat,’ by which verb 2" is rendered, ] Sam. xiv. 15; or as a weaker 
translation of cf. Ps. xlviii. 6, Lxx @avpacav, Aq. 
Onoov (Heb. *rr=m). It is also possible that the text before the 
Greek translators was already defective, and that @avydcovras is itself 
conjectural. 


Barer, Deut. xx. 3; or ems, | Sam. xxiii. 26, would also be possible; 


cf. especially Ps. xlviii. 6. But the notion of flight, which is generally associated 
with this verb, is less suitable here. - 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


MAY 18g0. 


HE Society met in the Sage Library of the Theological Semi- 

nary, New Brunswick, N.J., on Wednesday, May 28, 1890, at 
3 o’clock P.M., with the Vice-President, Prof. Francis Brown, in the 
chair. Prof. Moore was appointed Secretary pro tempore. 


The hours of Session were fixed as follows: 
* - Wednesday afternoon, 3 to 6; evening, 7.30 to 10. — 
Thursday morning, 9. 


The election of officers, and transaction of other business was made 
the first order for the evening session. 


Papers were read by Prof. DeWitt, on Psalm cxli. 5,6; and Psalm 
xxxvi. 2,3; and by Mr. Benjamin W. Bacon on JE in the Mii 
Books of the Hexateuch: Analysis of Exodus vii—xii. 

Brief remarks were made on the former paper by Prof. Briggs and 
others; on the latter by Messrs. Briggs, Brown, and Moore. 


At 6 o’clock the Society took a recess until 7.30. 


Wednesday evening, 7.30.— On the nomination of the Council, 
the Rev. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of St. Augustine, Fla., and Mr. 
Edward Herrick Chandler, of Boston, Mass., were clected members 
of the Society. 


Messrs Day and Ferguson were appointed to prepare a minute 
on the death of Prof. Goodwin, a member of the Council-and former . 
President of the Society, who died March 15, 1890; the minute to 
be recorded and printed in the Proceedings of the Society. 


The Treasurer presented his annual report, which was referred to 
an auditing committee, consisting of Messrs. Ferguson and Bacon. 


The annual report of the Recording Secretary was presented and 
accepted. 
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The following officers were elected for the next year, 1890-91 : 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, President. 
Prof. Henry Ferguson, Vice-President. 
Rev. William H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Treasurer. 

' Prof. George E. Day, 

Dr. Wiliam Hayes Ward, 
Prof. Francis Brown, 
Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, in Council. 
Prof. William R. Harper, e 


The Council reported that they had elected Prof. George F. Moore 
Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. Henry Thayer and Rev. 
William H. Cobb additional members of the Publishing Committee 
for the next year. They also reported, that steps had been taken 
toward the formation of three sections, as contemplated in Article VI. 
of the Constitution. 


The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer’s Statement re- 


ported that they had performed that duty, and found the accounts 
and vouchers correct. 


Associates 


Papers were read on the following subjects : 

Isaiah’s “ Ocean Symphony,” Isa. xvii. 12-14, by Mr. Cobb. 

The Greek Text of the Book of Judges, by Prof. Moore. 

Conjectures on Isaiah lii. 14, 15; and liii. 83, by Prof. Moore. 

Remarks were made on these papers by Messrs. Day, DeWitt, 
Beecher, Brown and others. 


Adjourned to Thursday morning at 9 o'clock. 


Thursday, May 29. — The Society met at 9 o’clock ; Prof. Day ; 
in the chair, 

The Corresponding Secretary read a paper by Prof. D. G. Lyon: 
The Bearing of the Cuneiform Tablets found at Tell el-Amarna on 
early conditions in Canaan. 

Mr. J. F. Riggs read notes on the word “ goodness” in Exodus 
xxxiii. 19; the word “now” in Matt. iii. 15; the phrase ‘the sign of 
the prophet Jonas” in Matt. xii. 39. In the discussion which followed 
Messrs. Beecher, De Witt, and Duncan took part. 

Mr. G. W. Gilmore read a paper on “Ews in Hellenistic Greek ; also 
a note on John ii. 5. Remarks on the subjects of these papers were 
made by Messrs. Riggs, Moore, and others. 
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Prof. Moore read a paper on the Caper plant and its Products, 
with special reference to Dr. Todd’s article in the Journal, vi. 2. 

Papers were also laid before the Society by Prof. J. Rendel Harris 
on the Legend of the Finding of the Holy Cross, from a Sinai ms of 
the eighth century ; and by Prof. T. K. Abbott, of Trinity College, 
‘Dublin (presented by Prof. Harris), on The Crees Sacrificial Sense 
of zoey in the New Testament. 


~ At 12.30 the Society adjourned. 


The following members were present at the meeting: 

Messrs. Bacon, Beecher, Briggs, F. Brown, Cobb, Day, DeWitt, 
Duncan, Ferguson, Gilmore, Harris, G. F. Moore, J. F. Riggs, and 
Ward. 


G. F. Moore, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Minute on the death of Rev. D. R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D. 

The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis desires to record 
with profound sorrow the death of their first president and valued 
friend, the Rev. Daniel Rayner Goodwin, D.D., LL.D., on March 
16th, 1890. 

Dr. Goodwin had been connected with the Society from its earliest 
beginnings, and was chosen President at the meeting of organization, 
June 4th, 1880, and re-elected to the office each year, until, in 1887, 
increasing age and physical infirmities compelled him to retire. 

Besides performing the duties of his office with efficiency and ur- 
banity, he was a frequent contributor to the Journal of the Society, 
and his contributions were always highly prized. His quick mind 
and keen, logical perceptions made him an acute critic, whose work 
was always incisive, bright, and interesting; while the extent and 
accuracy of his scholarship gave lasting value to his work. 

In making this record, the Society desire to express their sense of 
the loss that they, in common with all students of the Holy Scriptures, 
have sustained in the death of Doctor Goodwin, and to express their 
‘sincere sympathy with his family in their bereavement. 

Prof. George E. Day, D.D., 
’ Prof. Henry Ferguson, 
Committee. 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Society of Biblical Literature 


and Exegesis, June 7, 1889 to May 28, 1890. 


Receipts : 
Balance on hand, per last Report, $442 67 
” Initiations paid, $40 00 
Annual Dues paid, 432 00 
Journal Account, 168 75 
Interest on Deposits, 6 73 
$647 48 
$1090 15 
Disbursements : : 
Journal of 1888, $533 23 
Salary of Secretary, half year, to June 1889, 25 00 
Expenses of Secretary to June 1889, 49 57 
Expenses of Secretary, 1889-90, 19 02 
Expenses of Treasurer, 1889-90, ‘ 9 30 
Printing of New Constitution, 6 25 
Cushing and Co., Journal of 1890, 11 75 
Cash in Bank, 436 03 
$1090 15 


The amount on hand is just about sufficient to pay for the Journal 


of 1890, Part I., just out. By a change in the mode of description, 
this is called the Journal for 1890, though it succeeds, with no break 
of continuity, the Journal for 1888. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS. 


The Journal, containing papers and notes presented to the Society, 
. completes with this number its ninth year. Volumes VI., VII., and 
IX. are in two parts. It is hoped that the means and material at the 
disposal of the Society will henceforth make regular semi-annual pub- 
lication possible. 

The following table shows the contents of the first nine annual 
volumes : 


June and December 1881. Vol. I. 
Abbot, E.: On the Construction of Titus ii. 13. 3-19 


Gould, E. P.: Note on 1 Cor. vii. 15. 20-21 
Dwight, T.: On Romans ix. 5. 22-55 
Rich, T. H.: A Paraphrase of the Song of Deborah. 56-58 
Toy, C. H: The Babylonian Element in Ezekiel. 59-66 
Goodwin, D. R.: On the Use of 35 and Kapdia in the Old and New Testa- 

ments. : 67-72 
Goodwin, D. R.: On the Use of yuxh and wvedpa, and connected Words, in 

the Sacred Writings. 73-86 
Abbot, E.: On the Construction of Romans ix. 5. 87-154 
Mead, C. M.: Examination of Exodus xxxiii. 7-11. 155-168 
Chambers, T. W.: “The Everlasting Father.” 169-171 


Gardiner, F.: The Relation of Ezekiel to the Levitical Law. 172-205 
Juue and December 1882. Vol. II. 


Hall, I. H.: Notes on the Beirat Syriac Codex. 8-26 
Mombert, J. I.: On Job xix. 25-27. : 27-39 
Ferguson, H.: An Examination of the Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sen- 
tences in Hebrew. 40-94 
Brown, F.: The New Testament Witness to the Authorship of Old Testa- 
ment Books. 95-121 
Pick, B.: Lost Hebrew Manuscripts. 122-127 
Beecher, W. J.: x™5 in Josh. xvii. 15, 18, and Ezek. xxi. 24; xxiii. 47. 


128-183 
. Hall, I. H.: The Syriac Apocalypse. 134-151 
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June and December 1883. Vol. III. 
Briggs. C. A.: The Argument e silentio, with special Reference to the Re- 


ligion of Israel. 3-21 
a} Gould, E. P.: Romans ix.-xi. ; 22-41 
f Ferguson, H.: The Historical Testimony of the Prophet Zephaniah. 42-59 
Hall, 1. H.: Modern Chapters and Verses. __ 60-61 
in Cobb, W. H. : Alémos, 2 Cor. iv. 17-v. 1. 61 
i Gould, E. P.: Matt. xii. 43-45. 62 
HH Bissell, E. C. : The Independent Legislation of Deuteronomy. 67-89 
| Abbot, E.: Recent Discussions of Romans ix. 5. - 90-112 
ya Warfield, B. B.: The Readings*EAAqvas and ‘EAAnuiords, Acts xi. 20. 
Hi 113-127 
ti Stevens, William A.: Aenon near to Salim. 128-141 
ff Hall, I. H.: The Syriac Manuscript of the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. : 142-152 
Hall, I. H.: Luke xxiv. 32 in Syriac. 153-154 
Mombert, J. I. : Job xix. 25-27. 154-155 


June and December 1884. Vol. IV. 


it Beecher, W. J.: The Literary Form of the Biblical History of the Judges. 
3-28 
it Genung, J. F. : The Righteousness which is of Faith. Romans x. 4-11. 

29-36 


it Hall, I. H.: A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena Epistles. 37-49 
Warfield, B. B.: The Date of the Epistle to the Galatians and certain Pas- 


i sages in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 50-64 
ii Stebbins, R. P.: Servant of Jehovah. Isaiah lii. 13-iii. 65--79 

i Toy, C. H.: The Date of the Korah-Psalms. 80-92 

4 Mombert, J. I.: Emendations and Corrections. 93-125 

ti Pick, B.: Philo’s Canon of the Old Testament and his Mode of Quoting 
the Alexandrian Version. 126-143 
Notes. 
Beecher, W. J.: The Idea of Atonement, as found in the Piel Verb 
the Nouns and ete. 144 , 
f Genung, J. F.: John iii. 8. 145-146 
Riddle, M. B.: Some Typographical Errors in the Revised Version. 

147-148 

Cobb, W. H.: Mf interrogative. 148-149 


i June and December 1885. Vol. V. 


Schaff, P.: The Idiom and Vocabulary of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. 3-7 
Gardiner, F.: On 8:a¢j«n, in Heb ix. 16, 17. 
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Mitchell, H. G. : A Hebrew Manuscript. 20-27 

Harmann, H. M. : Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels. 28-48 

Richardson, E. C. : MB™ of Genesis ii. 7. 49-55 

Ward, W. H.; The Wolfe Expedition. 56-60 

Schodde, G. i: The Apostolic Canons, translated from the Ethiopic. + 
61-72 

Notes. 

__ Beecher, w. J.: Should “m:% be translated “ Meal-offering.” 73 

Beecher, W. J.: The proper Paragraph Division in 1 Chron. xxix. 22. 
73-75 

Gardiner, F.: The Revised Version of Daniel ix. 21-27. 75-76 

Schodde, G. H.: Eixi and yivoua: with Participles in the New Testament. 
76-78 

Stebbins, R. P.: A Criticism of some Passages in Isaiah which are inter- 

preted by the late J. B. [A.] Alexander as predicting the Messiah. 79-82 

Rich, T. H.: Psalm ii. 

Ward, W. H. : A Shipyard in ancient Issus. 

Goodwin, D. R.: On the Use of «atin Hebrews x. 3%. 

Goodwin, D. R. : The Use of éwép in the New Testament. 

Peters, J. P.: Two Fragments of Hebrew Popular Melodies. 

Brown, C. R.: 1 Sam. ii. 10 as illustrative of Gen. vi. 3. 

Hall, I. H. : The Williams Manuscript. 91-92 


Hall, I. H. : On some Syriac Manuscripts recently acquired by the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 93-100 
Hall, I. H.: Variations in the same Editions of certain Greek New Tes- 
taments. - 101-107 
Ilall, I. H.: A New Arabic-French Dictionary. 108 
Warfield, B. B. 1 Corinthians x. 29° and 30. eS 109-110 


June 1386. Vol. VI. 1. 


Hall, I. IL: A Hagiologic Manuscript in the Philadeiphia Library. 3-39 
Chambers, T. W. : “ Saved” versus “ Being Saved.” 40-44 
Gardiner, F.: On the Aorist aréoreaAev in John xviii. 24. 45-55 
Andrews, S. J.: The Worship of the Tabernacle compared with that of the 

Second Temple. 56-68 
Rice, E. W.: Rainfall in Palestine. - * 69-72 
Toy, C. H.: On the Asaph-Psalms. 78-85 
Warfield, B. B.: Notes on the Didaché. 86--98 
Peters, J. P. : Jacob’s Blessing. 99-116 

Notes. 

Bissell, E. C.: On Zech. vi. 1-7. 117-118 
Harman, H. M.: The Divine Names in the Book of Job. ~ 119 
Hall, I. H.: Memoranda. 3 119-122 
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Goodwin, D. uh, Gal. ii. 16. 122-127 
Goodwin, D. R.: Tpowis &wooxiacua, James i. 17. 127-128 
Goodwin, D. R.: @eoé vids, Matt xxvii. 54, and Mark xv. 39. 129-131 
Chase, T.: Td Aorrdy, Matt. xxvi. 45. 131-135 
Pick, B.: The Masoretic Piska in the Hebrew Bible. 135-139 
Lyon, D. G. : The Cyrus Cylinder. 139 
Peters, J. P.: The Ten Words. 140-144 
December 1886. Vol. VI. 2. : 

Harman, H. M.: The Optative Mode in Hellenistic Greek. 3-12 
Todd, J. E. : The Caper-Berry (Eccles. xii. 5), 13-26 
Warfield, B. B.: Some difficult Passages in the First Chapter of 2 Corin- 

thians. 27-39 
Hall, I. H.: Some remarkable Greek New Testaments [I. De Sabio, 1538. 

II. A‘ Meurs, 1664. ° Ill. Friederici’s Gospel of John, 1830]. 40-63 
Bissell, E. C.: The “ Protevangelium” and the Eighth Psalm. 64-68 
Gillett, C. R. : Pithom. 69-78. 
Harris, J. R. : Cod. Ev. 561.— Codex Algerinae Peckover. 79-89 

Notes. 

Harris, J. R.: Ignatiana. 90-96 
Hall, Il. H.: Notes on the “ Lives of the Prophets.” » 97-102 
Hall, I. H.: The Lost Ussher Manuscript. 103-105 
Chambers, T. W.: ‘The Phrase “ Children of Wrath.” 105-108 
Chambers, 'T. W.: ‘O Képios éyys, Philip. iv. 5. 108-110 


Bissell, E. C. : Strack’s Hebrew Grammar. 110-112 


June 1887. Vol. VII. 1. 
Gardiner, F.: The Language of the Epistle to the Hebrews as bearing upon 
its Authorship. 3-27 
Hall, I. H.: The Lives of the Prophets. 28-40 


Hall, I. H. : On Mill’s Statement of the Origin of the Elzevir Greek Text 
of 1624. 


41-46 
Toy, C. H.: Rise of Hebrew Psalm- Writing. 47-60 
Mitchell, H. G.: Two Papers. I Partitives after Numerals in Hebrew. . 
II. Isa viii. 20. 61-68 
Harris, J. R.: Hermas in Arcadia. 69-83 
Richardson, E. C.: Authenticity and Genuineness. 84-89 
Notes. 
Andrews, S. J.: Matt. xxvi. 64. 90-93 
Jackson, S. M.: Eberhard Vischer'’s Theory of the Composition of the 
Revelation. 93-95 


Goodwin, D. R.: Notes on the Revised Translation of certain Texts in the 
New Testament. Matt xvii. 9 compared with Mark ix. 9, etc. 95-97 
Schaff, P.: The Number of Uncial mss of the Greek Testament. 97-98 
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December 1887. Vol. VII. 2. 
Crosby, Howard: Hebrews x. 26-27. 1-2 
Cramer, M. J.: The Peculiarities of the Pastoral Epistles. 3-32 
Mitchell, H. G.: The Idea of God in Amos. 33-42 
Rich, T. H.: Psalm ex. 48-45 
Brown, F.: Ur Kasdim. 46-57 
Notes. 
Goodwin, D. R.: The Polarity of Prepositions 58-60 
Bissell, E. C.: Joshua xxii. 9-34 and the Israelitish Cultus. 61-68 


Hall, I. H.: The Lives of the Prophets. 


June and December 1888. Yol. VIII. 
Hall, I. H.: A Syriac Apostolos Manuscript in the Library of the A.B.C.F.M. 


at Boston. 3-18 
Beecher, W. J.: The Historical Situation in Joel and Obadiah. 14-40 
Nott, J. W.: "Eyfryepra: in 1 Cor. xv. 41-42 
Mitchell, 11. G.: The Preposition >. 43-120 

Notes. 
Goodwin, D. R.: Mdvres ob and ‘Hueis in 1 Cer. xv. 51, 52. 121-125 
Peters, J. P.: Two Notes. I. Did the Hebrews use Clay Writing-Tablets? 

II. The Date of Leviticus i. 125-180 

Ferguson, H.: The Verb =5v. 130-136 


Beecher, W. J.: Three Notes. I. 2 Sam. vii. 19, Old Version. 1 Chron. 
xvii. 17. II. Ps. xlv.7. IIL. Ps. Ixxii., especially verses 9 and 17. 136-142 
Gardiner, F. Various Topics. I. On Heb. x. 20. II. On the Reason for 
the Selection of certain Animals for Sacrifice among the Ancient Is- 
raelites. III. The Jew and the Greek. - 142-151 
Ward, W. H.: The asserted Seven-fold Division of the Sacred Tree. 
. 151-155 
Mitchell, H. G.: I. Deut. i-iv. II. wp x pa. III. Joshua xv. 10. IV. 
Ezek. xxxi. 14. V. Ezek. xi. 21.. 155-162 
Clarke, W. N.: John iii. 31-36. 168 


Vol. IX.1. 1890. 

Gardiner, F.: A Study in the First Gospel. 1-16 

Toy, C. H.: Evil Spirits in the Bible. 17-80 

Harris, J. R.: An important ms of the New Testament (Cod. Mus. Britt. 
Add. 33. 277). 31-59 
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The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its second 
meeting in New York, December 30th, 1880, at 10 a. m., in the 
study of the Rev. E A. Washburn, D. D., 103 East Twenty-first 
Street. 

There were present during the meeting : Willis J. Beecher, D. D.; 
C. A. Briggs, D. D.; Rev. F. Brown; Howard Crosby, LL. D.; 
George E. Day, D. D.; Rev. H. Ferguson ; F. Gardiner, D. D.; D. 
R. Goodwin, D. D.; Prof. C. M. Mead; Charles Short, LL. D.; 
W. H. Ward, D. D., besides the Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D., 
confined by illness in another room. 

At the opening of the meeting, in the shade of the President 
and Vice-President, detained by the storm, Dr. Short was chosen 

Chairman fro fem. 

* * Letters, expressing regret for their absence, were read from Drs. 
Dwight and Conant, and a paper was presented sent by Dr.’ Toy. 
Dr. Washburn also sent his regrets at being unable to be presen in 
the room. 

The Secretary-mentioned, as errors in the printed epuet of the 
proceedings of the last meeting, the omission of the name of Prof. 
C. H. Toy, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass., from the list of members, 
and that of Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., from the list of the 
Council. 

The Council, at different times during the meeting, recommended 
the following persons for election as members, together with one other 
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who subsequently declined on account of the distance of his resi- 
dence. In each case the Council mentioned the published works on 
the ground of which the recommendation was based : 


Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., 37 East 35th St., New York. 
Prof. H. G. T. Mitchell, Ph. D., | Middletown, Conn. 
' Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Ph. D., Office of S. S. Zimes, Philadelphia. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., 70 West 36th St., New York. 

Prof. E. P. Gould, D. D., Newton Theol. Sem., Newton, Mass. 
2 Theol. Sem. of Ref’d Dutch Church, 

Prof. John De Witt, D.-D., | New Brunswicl’ N. J. 

Prof. Thomas H. Rich, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 3 

Prof. Henry R. Weston, D. D., | Crozer Seminary, Chester, Penn. 

Prof. John A. Paine, Ph. D., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Prof. Elijah R. Craven, D. D., Newark, N. Y. 


And they were unanimously elected. [They have since signified 
their acceptance. ] 

The first paper was read by Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., of Colum- 
bia College, New York, ‘‘On the use of the Article : a study in the 
revision of King James’ version of the Bible,” of which the following 
is an abstract : 


_ The principal object of this paper was to show the freedom in the use 
of the Article in Greek and in English. — Prof. Short confined himself 
mostly to one usage, when, namely, the nouns are coédrdinate, being 
connected by xa¢ or and. Some scholars, taking a strictly logical view 
of the matter, imagine that the Article must be repeated if the nouns 
denote different individuals ; and that it must be used only once if the 
nouns denote the same individual. Prof. Short adduced from the First 
and Second Books of the Anabasis of Xenophon thirteen cases of its omis- 
sion with the second or further word or words, when different individu- 
als were denoted, and twenty-two cases of such omission from the Greek 
of St. Matt. He adduced ten cases of such omission in the authorized 
version of St. Matt. against Beza’s Greek text (sm. 4°. 1604); three cases 
in which the A. V. inserted the Article and repeated it against Beza’s 
text ; and four cases in which, against Beza’s text, the A. V. inserted it, 
but did not repeat it, though different individuals were designated. 
This freedom in the use of the article proceeded, Prof. Short believed, 
partly from economy and partly because the nouns formed one idea, (as 
xat regarded as one body, St. Matt. ii. 4; 
so, TOUS atpatyyous xat hoyayous, Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 2). The first 
principle, economy, is so strong that the Article is not repeated even 
when the ideas are opposed to each other : as, tov pstCovog xai éddt- 


tovog, Plat. Euthyph. 7, C.; and in tov xat xat detpa, 
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Pheed. 111, C., the Article is not repeated, but in a single form does duty 
for two numbers and the three genders. This explanation of its omis- 
sion in such case is confirmed by the use of the demonstrative pronoun, 
which is only a stronger form of the Article, and is a longer word. 
This pronoun is not repeated in a single instance in the Greek of St. 
Matt., and only once in the A. V. of that Gospel, in xiii. 54, where it 
seems to have been repeated merely because the nouns were of different 
numbers, 

This same freedom in the use of the Article in English was illustrated 
from cases drawn trom a definite and equal portion of Hooker, Bacon, 

Taylor, Barrow, Addison, and Burke. 

Cases were also adduced of its not being repeated even with a double 
connective, té-xai and both-and; as, te Kipov ddvapey xat 


yapay, Anab. 2, 5, 11, and 2, 4,19; #7 scares both the faculties and 
affections, Feltham’s Resolves, p. 229 (Pickering’s ed.), and p. 230. 

Prof. Short spoke of the analogous use of the Indefinite English 
Article, am or a, this also being now and then employed only once, even 
when two or more individuals or objects are denoted : as, a distaste and 
repugnance, Barrow, iv., p. 23, (Oxford ed.) ; a trepidation and hurry, 
Addison, Spectator, vol. i., p. 35, (Tonson’s ed.) ; and of the rare use in © 
the opposite direction both of ¢#e and az, that is, of their repetition 
with an attribute when only one individual or object is denoted ; as, ¢his 
is the first and the moste maundement, St. Matt. xxii. 38, Wycliffe; and 
so Tyndale, the Genevan, and the Rheims versions ; the Holy One and 
the Fust, Acts iii. 14; the shortest and the safest course, Feltham, p. 
270; aravening anda roaring lion, Ps, xxii. 13; he was a good man 
and a just, St. Luke xxiii. 50; a happy and a glorious eternity, Taylor, 
Holy Living, p. 8 (Eden's ed.) ; a happy and a liberal condition, Burke, 
Am. Taxation, p. 120 (Payne’s ed.). 


This paper was discussed until 12:15 Pp. m. During the discussion 
the President arrived and took the chair. 

The second paper was read by Prof. George E. Day, D. D., on the 
connection of thought between Phil. ii. 12 and 13, of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract : 


The question was presented and discussed, whether the Apostle, in 
saying, v. 13, “for itis God that worketh in you.both to will and to 
work in virtue of his benevolent purpose,” assigns a ground of encour- 
agement to believers in working out their own salvation, as many hold, 
or does he present a reason for the manner or state of mind in which | 
they should prosecute this work, “with fear and trembling ?” The <] 
latter view was maintained on the ground of the emphatic position of © 
the clause rendered “fear and trembling,” ag a simple inspection of the 


passage shows, peta xai tpopou tyy 
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ydfeode. The meaning of this emphatic clause was then examined, 
and shown to be: “ with the reverence which befits a servant.” The 
reason for this state of mind, in laboring after a complete salvation, is 
that none less than God, by his Spirit and in the accomplishment of his 
benevolent purpose, is a co-worker for the same end. As servants of 
the Lord in such a work, undertaken by him in the execution of his 
gracious purpose, should not believers engage in this work with fear 
and trembling? The true connection and Meaning, then, of the whole 
passage would be thus expressed : ‘“‘ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have 
always obeyed, work out (not as in my presence only, but now much 
more in my absence) your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for 
(as a reason for this profound reverence) it is God, who, in virtue of his 
good pleasure, is working in you both to will and to work.” 


This paper was discussed until 1 P. M. 

The Council appointed New Haven as the place for the next meet- 
ing, and the afternoon of Thursday, June 2d, as the time for its 
beginning. 

Voted, That the members of the Society living in New Haven be a 
committee to arrange the place and hour of the meeting. 

The Society took a recess until 2 P. M. 

On reassembling, the next paper was read by Prof. C. M. Mead, 
on Gen. ii. 5 as related to Gen. i., of which the following is an ab- 
stract : 


Most of the apparent discrepancies between the two narratives of the 
creation are easily reconciled by taking into consideration the different 
points of view from which the creation is narrated in the two accounts. 
But in ii. 5 there is a statement which, as usually understood, cannot so 
easily be reconciled with the first chapter. Here (according to the cor- 
rect rendering) it is said: ‘‘ Now there was yet no shrub of the field 
in the earth, and no herb of the field had yet grown: for Jehovah God 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there was no man to till 
the ground.” The difficulty lies in the apparent assertion that the 
reasons for the absence of vegetation in that pristine period were (1) 
that there had been no rain, and (2) that there was no man to cultivate 
the soil. If, therefore, there could be no vegetation without man, then, 
of course, the creation of man must have preceded that of vegetation,— 
quite contrary to the statement of Ch. i. 

The ordinary modes of reconciling these accounts are quite unsatis- 
factory : 

1. Murphy’s somewhat confused conception is as follows: ‘ Plant 
and herb here comprise the whole vegetable world.” “ But it is not 
stated that young trees were not in existence, but merely that plants of 
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the field were not yet in the land. Of the herbs it is only said that they 
had not yet sent forth a bud or blade.” “The original trees were con- 
fined to a centre of vegetation, from which it was intended that they 
should spread in the course of nature.” ‘The herbage seems to have 
been more widely diffused than the trees. Hence it is not said that they 
were not in the land, 'as it is said of field trees.” 

But all this explains nothing. So far as the explanation rests on the 
assumption that yrs means only that part of the earth known to the 


writer, the herbage being understood to have been diffused beyond that - 
limit, nothing is gained ; for if man was needed in the known region, 
~ in order to the growth of vegetation, he must have been equally needed 
in the unknown. And Murphy's notion that the plants were first created 
and inserted into the ground, and then waited for rain and man before 


they struck root, while also useless as a solution of the difficulty, is — 


rather too childish for minute consideration. 

2. Delitzsch assumes that the vegetation spoken of in the second 
chapter was a different one from that of the first. Shrub and herb he 
understands, like Murphy, as including all vegetation ; but he supposes 
that demoniacal agencies had been at work in connection with the 


original six days’ work, and that the vegetation and animals then pro- © 


duced had to be all swept away, and an entirely new animal world 
created in connection with the creation of man. 

Not to urge the utter absence of any intimation of such a demoniacal 
interference, and its inconsistency with the term “ good” applied to each 
part of the creative work, it is sufficient to say that it, after all, does not 
explain the thing to be explained. If rain and man were needed for 
the existence and growth of the second set of plants, they must have 
been equally needed for the first. 

3. The more common explanation, found ¢. g. in the commentaries 
of Keil, Lange, and Bishop Brown (Speaker's), is that “ shrub of the 
field” and “herb of the feld” are specific, denoting a kind of vegeta- 
tion not created on the third day. The theory is that these were species 
designed particularly for man’s use. 

But this theory is not much more tenable than the others. The objec- 
tions to it are: 

(1) Such a limitation of the meaning of the phrases in question is 
entirely without warrant. No positive evidence of any such distinction 
as is here made has been or can be adduced. my does sometimes 


denote cultivated soil; but it also (as Gen. xxv. 27) denotes the wide 
country as opposed to the city or village ; moreover, in this narrative, 
miy is clearly used where yrs is used in the other, (as in the ph 

(2) This theory assumes that no rain was needed for vegetation in 
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general, but was needed for this kind of vegetation. This borders on 
- the absurd. 

(3) This theory is positively contradicted by the narratives them- 
selves. Ch. i. describes the production of herbs and fruit trees (ver. 12), 
and assigns to man (ver. 29) these same herbs and fruits as his food. 
When; therefore, Bishop Browne says that “the historian evidently 
means that no cultivated land and no vegetables fit for the use of man 
were yet in existence on the earth,” it seems to be necessary to assume 
that the food assigned to Adam and Eve, while yet unfallen, was not fit 
for their use ; whereas, ‘the herb of the edd,” which Adam was told 
to eat after his fall (iii. 18), was a superior kind of vegetation, specially 
adapted, it would seem, for fa//en man! 

The true solution of the difficulty is very simple: 

The statement, “ and there was no man,” etc., should not be regarded 
- as a partof the reason assigned for the absence of vegetation, but rather — 
as an independent statement, codrdinate with the first clause of the verse. 
In printing, let a period precede it. Grammatically, this is not only pos- 
sible, but even more natural than the ordinary way of making the force 
of > extend to the end of the verse. 


This explanation at once removes the chief difficulty. The two things 
affirmed are (1) that there was no vegetation, and (2) that there was no. 
man. More positive reasons for this view are the following : 

(a) It avoids the unnatural assumption, involved in the other the- 
ories, that this verse gives such exclusive prominence to vegetation. 
Man appears, in the common view, to be regarded by the author only 


as a condition of the growth of plants. 

(4) It is a priori improbable, or even inconceivable, that any one 
should say or imply that human cultivation could have been essential to 
the original growth of vegetation, whereas it is so evident to every one 
that it is not essential to vegetation now. 

(c) The common view makes the author of the second narrative 
contradict himself. If man’s labor was essential to vegetation, how 
could it be said (ver. 9) that God caused the trees of the garden to grow, 
before man had been put into it ? 

Should it be urged that the phrase “to till the ground” implies that 
the whole clause is meant as a reason for the absence of vegetation, it 
is sufficient to reply that this narrative does throughout represent man’s 
" business to be that of a cultivator of the soil, and that, therefore, this 
expression here is consistent with the rest. But this is quite different 
from making the cultivation essential to the existence of vegetation. 


This paper was discussed until 3:45 P. M. 

The next paper, on the general interpretation of Ezek. x. -xlviii., 
by the Prof. C. H. Toy, in the absence of the author, was read by 
Dr. H. Crosby. The following is an abstract : 
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The fullest description in the Old Testament of the restored and per- 
fected Israelitish state is that given in the last section of the book of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, chs. xl.-xlviii. While the other prophets, before and 
after him, have only scattered and general expressions of deliverance 
and blessing, he draws his picture of the new civil and religious polity 
at length, with minute details and with an approach to completeness in 
his filling-in. Here we have, then, a statement of what a part, at least, 
of the exiles in Babylon looked forward to for the coming restoration of 
Israel,—of special interest because it belongs to that formative period 
of Babylonian-Jewish culture, out of which afterwards came Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Soferim. If we put the second part of Isaiah in the 
exile, (say B. C. 540, about thirty years later than Ezekiel’s prophecy), 
we may see in it a statement of other views, with the same general 
religious ideas, certainly, but conceived in a different spirit. A com- 
parison of these two prophecies might yield valuable results for the 
history of the exile period. I shall not now attempt this, but will go on 
to consider the earlier, and, without undertaking the criticism of the 
various theories of interpretation, will examine the prophet’s wordsin the 
hope of getting from them a clearer notion of what he, and others with 
him at that time, expected for re-established Israel. : 

I, On its face, the prophecy is literal: it relates to a real temple and 
state expected or hoped for by the prophet. This is the natural conclu- 
sion from the minute and exact statements of the dimensions of the 
temple and its territory, the prescriptions relating to offerings, and to 
the character, prerogatives and functions of priests and prince; the 
plain and full geographical directions for the division of the land 
among the tribes, and the way in which the religious history of the 
people is treated,—prescriptions, directions and exhortations that in no 
wise differ from what we find in Exodus, Leviticus, Joshua, and the 
Prophets. The measurements in chs. xl.-xlii. are so minute that it 
would be hard to imagine their use unless a literal building was intended. 
Most of these are connected with the accommodation of the priests and 
the handling of the offerings,—ch. xl., the north gate, with its eight 
sacrificial tables ; xli., the side-chambers of the temple ; xlii., the priests’ 
chambers,—which is perfectly natural if the priest Ezekiel was planning 
a literal building. The description of the sacrificial ceremonial in xtliii., 
the rules for the conduct of the priests in xliv. (as specific as those in 
Lev. xxi., xxii.), the laws relating to the prince, the measurements of ° 
territory, the rules for the opening of the temple-gate, etc., in xlv., xlvi., 
and, finally, the division of the land among the tribes, in xlvii., xlviii., 
seem quite incomprehensible unless the prophet had in mind an actual 
state and temple. Add to this that the tone of the writing is through- 
out one of absolute matter-of-fact and legislative ; not for a moment 
does it rise to imaginative fervor, nor is there in it anything to suggest 
a figurative character for the description. A deep religious sentiment 
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pervades the whole, but this would properly belong to the conception of 
a real temple which was to: be the religious centre of Israel. Suchis . 
the impression that the general character of the section makes on us ; 
is there anything in the description to set it aside ? 

II. Let us examine several points that may seem to stamp the picture 
as an ideal one: 

_ 1. The fact that it is put in the form of a vision may be supposed to 
deprive it of literalness. A vision it undoubtedly is; but let us see 
whether in the other Old Testament visions-the figurative and the literal 
are not clearly distinguished from each other. . Take the visional pas-- 
sages in Amos, Isaiah, and Zechariah, and* those in Ezek. i.—xxxix. ; in 
every case we shall find that while the vision presents a certain form, 
there is added a word of exhortation or explanation by which the prac- 
tical meaning of the visional form is clearly set forth. We may, there- 
fore, always expect to find the key appended to the vision ; and certainly, 
if a direct, literal discourse is added, we may confidently look to it to 
give the literal meaning. Such discourses we find in one section in 
xliii. 10, 11 and xliv. 5-9, wherein, instead of any indication that the 
vision is symbolical, instead of the enforcement of moral-religious truth, 
or reference to a coming historical event, as elsewhere, we have merely 
the command to carry into effect all the particulars. The word is: 
“Show the house to the house of Israel, and let them measure the pat- 
tern.” ‘Son of man, mark well ... all that I say to thee concerning 
all the ordinances of the house.” Similar is the exhortation to the 
prince, xlv., and the direction concerning the partition of the land 
among the tribes, xlvii. 21 ; we look in vain, even in the description of 
the river, xlvii., for any hint of symbolism. The natural inference is, 
that the detail is the essence, that the meaning is simply the literal 
temple and state. And this is the less surprising since in Exodus the 
tabernacle is constructed literally after the pattern shown Moses in the 
mount (Ex. xxv. 40). 

2. The epithet “ very high,” applied to the temple-hill in xl. 2, may 
seem to be an idealizing of the whole picture, since, in fact, Moriah was 
not so high as some of the neighboring hills. It is quite possible that ~ 
this epithet belongs to the ideal setting of the vision, as the cherubim 
do ; but in that case, it does not interfere with the principle of interpre- 
tation explained above ; we are still bound to take the signification from 
the prophet’s discourses of application. Still, there is no difficulty 
in understanding this adjective literally. Jerusalem is viewed in the 
Old Testament as a lofty place, and to the prophet, dwelling in the flat 
country of Babylonia, it might well seem a “ very high” mountain. The 
supposition that a supernatural elevation of the hill (comp. Mic. iv. 1) 
is spoken of seems not probable. 

3. The dimensions of the temple-area may appear to be literally 
impossible, and thus designedly idealizing. The whole oblation is a 
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square of 25,000 of a certain unnamed unit, and the sanctuary a square 
of 500 of the same (xlv. 1-6, xlvii. 8-20). If the unit be the cubit of 
21 inches, there is no difficulty ; if (as seems to be the case) it is the 
reed, of six cubits, or 10% feet, then the oblation is 50 miles and the 
sanctuary one mile square. But there is no difficulty even with these 
figures. The whole land of Israel, according to Ezekiel (xlvii. 15-20), 
is about 230 miles long from north to south, by about 100 broad from 
east to west. Taking out the square of 50 miles for the oblation, there 
remains a territory of 180 by 100 miles, giving to each tribe 1,500 square 
miles. As to the sanctuary, it is objected that Moriah is very much less 
than a mile square; but there is no need to restrict it to Moriah. 
Ezekiel reconstructs the whole land, and while the temple itself might 
have stood on the summit of Moriah, the sanctuary or sacred area 
might eagily have stretched over to the neighboring hills. Further, this 
large sa eh of land to the temple accords precisely with Ezekiel’s 
obvious plan, which is to make the temple the centre of the whole 
Israelitish national life. . 
4. The feature in the description that most naturally seems to be 
figurative is the healing stream, ch. xlvii. 1-12. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, at the outset, that it stands between two quite literal paragraphs, - 
and that not a word is said in the text of a purely figurative meaning 
for it. Symbolical it may be, and literal also. There are two distinct 
questions to be considered : is the river supernatural ? and is it literal ? 
As to the first, supposing such a river to exist, there is nothing certainly 
preternatural in its accompaniments. It is not surprising that it should 
contain fish, or that evergreen trees with edible fruit and medicinal leaves 
should grow on its banks. The purifying effect on the Dead Sea is more 
doubtful ; but such an effect might easily be conceived by the prophet 
to follow the entrance of a large body of fresh water into the Sea, as 
appears to be indicated by the fact that the marshes are left salt. 
The river manifestly follows the course of the Kidron, and the only 
point in its history that is not clear is its issuing from under the temple; - 
as to which, we do not know exactly where Ezekiel located the temple, 
and we are still unacquainted with the water supply of that region. © 
But, even if the prophet intended the stream to be supernatural, it 
does not follow that he did not mean it literally. In various prophetic 
passages (as Isa. xi., Joel. iii. 1-5, iv. 15, 16, Zech. xiv. 4-11) there are 
indications of the expectation of great physical changes in the Messianic 
time ; and in two of these there is mention of streams flowing from the 
temple, as if the topographical situation made such a suggestion natural. 
_ To sum up: there seems to be nothing in these facts to set aside the 
natural impression made by the vision. Ezekiel looked for a precise 
repetition of the old form of religion, only enlarged and better organized. 
Of anything else than the national religion, with the temple as the cen- 
tre, he says nothing ; he here looks neither to remote times nor to other 
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nations, but simply to a firmly established Jewish national life. The 
temple meant for him righteousness, and his outlook does not reach 
further. The explanation of this fact I shall not attempt to give here. 

Some general objections to this interpretation may be mentioned. 
1. Ezekiel’s temple ritual, it may be said, agrees neither with that of 
Deuteronomy, nor with that of Leviticus ; and, if taken literally, would 
suppose in the prophet a singular modification of a divinely-established 
order of worship. This objection falls away if we suppose the ritual to 
be the result of a historical development ; and, in any case, the supposi- 
tion that Ezekiel’s picture is symbolical does not remove the difficulty, 
_since the prophet sets up as his standard of perfection something differ- 
ent from that of the Pentateuchal books. 2. The fact that his plan was 
not adopted by the returned exiles may be supposed to show that he and 
they did not look on it as literal. But the failure to adopt it is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstances of the return (very different from 
what Ezekiel describes), which made it impossible. 3. This appears to 
-ascribe to the prophet a false prediction. Such a designation of the 
vision is, however, altogether out of place. His faith in the God of 
Israel led him to anticipate a prosperous future for the people, and this 
hé (like all the prophets) thought of under the conditions of his own 
time. The merely outward in his picture was not accomplished ; but the 
spiritual-religious idea has been fulfilled. 4. It may be felt that the 
literal interpretation is objectionable, because it leaves the vision barren 
of Christian thought,—it turns out to be nothing but the unrealized 
draft of a Jewish civil-religious constitution. But, in truth, there is the 


same spiritual thought here that is found in all the prophecies. Ezekiel’s 
vision is an embodiment of the idea of God’s indwelling in the midst of 
his people, which has its highest realization in the person and life of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 


This paper was discussed until 5 p. M. 

Voted, That the Secretary be requested to print, for the use of the 
members, an abstract of the proceedings of this meeting and of the © 
papers read, together with a list of the members of the Society. 

Voted, That Dr. Gardiner be requested to express to Dr. Washburn 
the thanks of the Society for his hospitality, and its great regret at his 
sickness. 


After the reading and sinebilt of the rough minutes of the meet- 
ing, the Society adjourned. 


Freperic GARDINER, 
Secrelary. 
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The following papers were not read, and stand over to the next 
meeting : 


By Prof. E. ABBoTT, LL. D.—On the construction of Tit. ii. 13. 

By Prof. TimoTHY DwiGHT, D. D.—On Rom. ix. 5. 

By Prof. SELAH MERRILL, D. D.—On discoveries in Palestine. 
_ By Prof. T. J. Conant, D. D.—On the interpretation of Isa. xxi. 

By President S. C. BARTLETT, D. D.—On the interpretation of Gen. 
xlix. 10, 

By Prof. C. M. MEAD—On the interpretation of Ex. xxxiii. 7-11. 

By Chancellor HowarD Crossy, LL. D.—An exegesis of ae refer- 

“ence to the potter and the clay in Rom. ix. 21. 


Aist of Qembers. 


Prof. Ezra Abbott, LL. D., 23 Berkeley St., Cambridge, Mass. 

President S. C. Bartlett, D. D., | Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

Prof. John Binney, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Prof. Francis Brown, - g University Place, New York. 

Rev. J. K. Burr. D. D., Trenton, N. J. 

Prof. J. H. Buttz, D. D., Madison, N. J. 

President W. C. Cattell, D. D., | Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., 70 West 36th St., New York. 

President Thomas Chase, LL. D., Haverford Col., Delaware Co., Penn. 

Prof. T. J. Conant, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chan’r Howard Crosby, LL. D,, 116 East 19th St., New York. 

Rev. Elijah R. Craven, D. D., Newark, N. J. 

Prof. George E. Day, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. John De Witt, D. D., Theol. Sem. of Ref’d Dutch Church, 
- New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. Timothy Dwight, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Rev. Henry Ferguson, Claremont, N. H. 

Prof. F. Gardiner, D. D., Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. D. R. Goodwin, D. D., 3927 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. P. Gould, D. D., Newton Theol. Sem., Newton, Mass. 

Prof. Isaac H. Hall, Ph. D., Office of S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

Prof. C. D. Hartranft, D. D., Hartford, Conn., (Box 524). 

Rev. E. Harwood, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
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Prov't C. P. Krauth, LL. D., 
Prof. C. M. Mead, 

Prof. Selah Merrill, D. D., 
Prof. H. G. T. Mitchell, Ph. D., 
Rev. J. J. Mombert, D. D., 
Prof. A. Oliver, D. D., 

Prof. John A. Paine, Ph. D., 
Prof. George Prentice, D. D., 
Prof. Thomas H. Rich, 

Prof. M. B. Riddle, D. D., 
Prof. P. Schaff, D. D., 

Prof. Charles Short, LL. D., 
Prof. P. H. Steenstra, 

Prof. James Strong, D. D., 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, D. D., 
Prof, C. H. Toy, D. D., 

Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D., 
Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., 

Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D.,* 
Prof. Henry R. Weston, D. D., 


*DECEASED SINCE THE MEETING. 
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